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Fifty’ cents 


A DRAMATIC DEMONSTRATION OF ONE OF THE BENEFITS OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


ae 
G Ae nN 1c @) you eee WITH THE FIRST BOOK YOU BUY IF YOU AGREE TO BUY FIVE ADDITIONAL BOOKS DURING THE NEXT YEAR 


EITHER OF THESE REFERENCE WORKS [08] ANY ONE OF THE SETS 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 


2302 pages e Thumb indexed 


2515 pages e 


THE BIBLE REFERENCE LIBRARY 
The four volumes are The Bible 
Rand McNally Bible Atlas, The 





The Pulitzer Pr 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 


**The best English dictionary of its size’'——N. } 


CHURCHILL'S THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


All six volumes of Sir Winston's epic history 


SANDBURG'’S ABRAHAM LINCOLN—THE WAR YEARS 


RETAIL PRICE $35.00 


RETAIL PRICE $25.00 


Herald Tribune 


RETAIL PRICES TOTAL $28.90 


Designed to Be Read as Living Literature, 
Bible as History, The Dead Sea Scrolls 


RETAIL PRICE (if bought separately) 


$39.00 


RETAIL PRICE $36.00 


winning biography in four volumes 


GOOD SENSE FOR READING FAMILIES: A TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 


s a trial subscriber you can experi- 
A ence—over a short period—the 
unique benefits all members enjoy. 
There are at least three beyond ques- 
First, you share in more than 
$13.000.000 books 
(retail value) now distributed an 
nually as Book-Dividends 


¢ 


torm of member profit-sharing, simi 


tion 
worth of free 


This is a 


ar to that of a consumer co-opera 
tive. This offer really represents 
Book-Dividends earned 


by the purchase of the books you 


adv anc ed 


engage to buy later. Second, you 


effectually keep yourself from miss 
ng, through overbusyness, the new 


are most eager to read 


books 
average of 


Book- Dividends 


get these at a 
Saving an 


ot the 


* The books you agree to buy can be 
chosen from at least 100 Ciub Selections 
and Alternates made available during 


the year. 


* Each month you receive a full report 
about the next Book-of-the-Month. If you 
judge it is a book you would not enjoy, 
you send back a form (always provided) 
specifying some other book. Or you may 


simply say, “Send me nothing.” 


* If you continue after this trial sub- 
scription, you will receive a Book-Divi- 
dend, averaging $6.00 in retail value, 


with every second book you buy 


* Limited editions of these works have 
been printed for new members. For that 


reason, immediate acceptance is advis- 
able if you are interested in any particu- 


lar set or volume 


THE FBI STORY 
by Don Whitehead $4.95 


THE NUN’'S STORY 
by Kathryn Hulme 
Price (to members only) $3.75 


THE CRISIS OF 
THE OLD ORDER 
by Arthur M. Sehiesinger, Jr. 
Price (to members only) $4.50 


Cj BY LOVE POSSESSED 
by James Gould Cozzens 
Price (to members only) $3.95 


THE SCAPEGOAT 
by Daphne du Meurier £3.95 


LETTER FROM PEKING 
by Peer! 5S. Buck $2.75 
THE LAST ANGRY MAN 
t 


raid Green 
Price (to mem only) $3.95 


THE NEW CLASS: 
AN ANALYS:S OF THE Price 
COMMUNIST SYSTEM 

by Milovan Djilas £3.95 


THE DURABLE FIRE 
by Howard Swiggett 
Price (10 members only) $3.75 


Cj THE SHORT REIGN OF 
PIPPIN iV 


by John Steinbeck £3.00 


THIS HALLOWED GROUND 
by Bruce Catton 
to members only) $4.25 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE 
by Arthur Bryant 
Price (to members only) 84.50 


O O OUD 


PROFILES IN COURAGE 
by John F. Kennedy £3.50 


DAY OF INFAMY 
by Walter Lord $3.95 





BOOK-OF-THE MONTH CLUB, inc A772 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, WN. Y. 4 


Please enroll me as & member of the Book-of-the-Month Club® and send, 
free, the work I have indicated below with the purchase of my first selec 
tion, indicated above. | agree to purchase at least five additional monthly 
Selections—or Alternates—during the first year | am a member. Thereaf.er 
I need buy only four » books in any twelve-month period to maintain 
membership right to cancel my membership any time after 
buying six After my sixth purchase, if I continue, I am 
to receive * with every second Selection—or Alternate— 
I buy added to cover postage and mailing expenses.) 

A Double Selection’’—or a set of books 
offered to members at special combined price — is 
counted as «4 single book in reckoning Book-Dividend 
credit, and fulfilling the membership obligation 


PLEASE SEND ME, FREE, WITH MY FIRST PURCHASE 
SPECIFIED ABOVE 


(Choose one of the or sets illustrated above) 


Mr. ) 
Mre 
Miss 5 


Address.... 


City 


Books for Canadian members are p 


ced slightly higher, are shipped from 
Toronte duty free, and may 


be paid for in either U.S. or Canadian currency 


*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. and in Canada 





BOTH 


HACE, WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 


To New Members 


TH2 ILIAD OF HOMER 


AND 


TH2 ODYSSZY OF HOMER 


Two Beautifully Bound Volumes. In the Famous 
Translation for Modern Readers by Samuel Butler 


F all the magic of “the glory that was Greece” 
these two books cast over you the most irre- 
sistible spell! Alexander the Great treasured The 
Iliad so deeply that he carried it into battle with 
him in a jeweled casket. And The Odyssey is so 
teeming with unforgettable action and adventure 
that the very names of its fascinating characters 
are ingrained in our culture today! 


Here, in these books, is the Greece of the gods 
—the whole gorgeous panorama of mighty 
deeds, of alluring women and warrior heroes, of 
tales that have thrilled millions of readers. 


No wonder these two immortal books of 
Homer, “the blind bard,” have thundered down 
through thirty centuries, as fresh as though they 
had been written only yesterday! And now — as 
a gift from the Classics Club, for your library of 


volumes you will cherish forever — you may have 
them both FREE! 


Why The Classics Club Offers These Two Books Free 


ILL you add these two lovely volumes to 

your library — as a membership gift from 
The Classics Club? You are invited to join today 
... and to receive on approval beautiful editions 
of the world’s greatest masterpieces. 


books. 3. Its volumes are luxurious De Luxe 
Editions—bound in the fine buckram ordinarily 
used for $5 and $10 bindings. They have tinted 
page tops are richly stamped in genuine gold, 


Walter J. Black, President 
THE CLASSICS CLUB 


These books, selected unanimously by distin- 
guished literary authorities, were chosen because 
they offer the greatest enjoyment and value to 
the “pressed for time” men and women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


A true “classic” is a living book that will never 
grow old. For sheer fascination it can rival the 
most thrilling modern novel. Have you ever 
wondered how the truly great books have become 
“classics”? First, because they are so readable. 
They would not have lived unless they were read; 
they would not have been read unless they were 
interesting. lo be interesting they had to be 
easy to understand. And those are the very quali- 
ties which characterize these selections; read- 
ability, mterest, simplicity. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all other 
book clubs. 1. It distributes to its members the 
world’s classics at a low price. 2. Its members 


are not obligated to take any specific number of 
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which will retain its o.iginal lustre—books you 
and your children will read and cherish for 
many years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Member- 
ship. With your first book will be sent an 
advance notice about future selections. You 
may reject any book you do not wish. You 
need not take any specific number of books 
—only the ones you want. No money in ad- 
vance, no membership fees. You may cancel 
membership any time. 


We suggest that you mail this Invitation 
Form to us at once. Paper, printing, binding 
costs are rising, and this low price—as well 
as ~~ two beautifully bound free copies of 
TH ILIAD and THE ODYSSEY of 
HOMER—cannot be arsured unless you 
respond promptly. THE CLASSICS CLUB, 
Roslyn, L. I., New York. 


Roslyn, L. 1., New York 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send 
me, FREE, the beautiful two volume DeLuxe 
Classics Club Edition of THE ILIAD and THE 
ODYSSEY of HOMER, together with the cur- 
rent selection. - 

I am not obligated to take any specific number 
of books and I am to receive an advance descrip- 
tion of future selections. Also | may reject any 
volume before or after I receive it, and I may 
cancel my membership whenever | wish. 

For each volume | decide to keep I will send you 
$2.89, plus a few cents mailing charges. (Books 
shipped in U. S. A. only.) 


Mr. 
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They DREW their way from “Rags to Riches’ 


Now these famous artists are helping others do the same 


By REX TAYLOR 


LBERT DORNE was a kid of the 
slums who loved to draw. Before 
he was 13, he had to quit school to 
support his family. Although he 
worked 12 hours a day—he managed 
to study art at home in “spare time.” 
Soon people were willing to pay good 
money for his drawings. At 22 he was 
earning $500 a week as a commercial 
artist. He rose higher and higher to 
become probably the most fabulous 
money-maker in the history of adver- 
tising art. 


* Dorne’s “rags to riches” story is not 
unique. Norman Rockwell left school 
at 15. Stevan Dohanos, famous cover 
artist, drove a truck before turning to 
art. Harold Von Schmidt was an or- 
phan at 5. Robert Fawcett, the “‘illus- 
trators’ illustrator,” left school at 14. 
Austin Briggs, who once couldn't af- 
ford a cold-water flat, now lives in a 
magnificent home over 100 feet long. 


A plan to help others: Nearly ten years 
ago, these men gathered in Dorne’s 
luxurious New York studio for a fate- 
ful meeting. With them were six other 
equally famous artists — Al Parker, 
Jon Whitcomb, Fred Ludekens, Ben 
Stahl, Peter Helck, John Atherton. 
Almost all had similar “rags to riches” 
backgrounds. 


Dorne outlined to them a problem 
and a plan. He pointed out that artists 
were needed all over the country. And 
thousands of men and women wanted 
very much to become artists. What 
these people needed most was a con- 
venient and effective way to master the 
trade secrets and professional know- 
how that the famous artists them- 
selves had learned only by long, suc- 
cessful experience. “Why can’t we,” 
asked Dorne, “develop some way to 
bring this kind of top-drawer art 
training to anyone with talent... no 
matter where they live or what their 
personal schedules may be?” 


The idea met with great enthusiasm. 
In fact, the twelve famous artists 
quickly buckled down to work—taking 
time off from their busy careers. Look- 

ing for a way to 

explain drawing 

techniques to stu- 

| dents who would 

' be thousands of 

PF miles away, they 

» turned to the war- 

fs born methods of 

modern visual 

training. What 

better way could 

you teach the art 

of making pic- 

NORMAN ROCK. tures, they rea- 

WELL —this best-loved soned, than 

American artist left through pictures? 

school at 15. They made over 
9 


ALBERT DORNE—From the window of his 


skyscraper studio, this top, money-making art- 
ist can see the slums where he once lived. 


5,000 drawings specially for the 
school’s magnificent home study les- 
sons. And after they had covered the 
fundamentals of art, each man con- 
tributed to the course his own special 
“hallmark” of greatness. For example, 
Norman Rockwell devised a simple 
way to explain characterization and 
the secrets of color. Jon Whitcomb 
showed how to draw the “glamour 
girls” for which he is world-famous. 
Dorne showed step-by-step ways to 
achieve animation and humor. 


Finally, the men spent three years 
working out a revolutionary, new way 
to correct a student’s work. For each 
drawing the student sent in, he would 
receive in return a long personal let- 
ter of criticism and advice. Along with 
the letter, on a transparent “overlay,” 
the instructor would actually draw, in 
detail, his corrections of the student’s 
work. Thus there could be no misun- 
derstanding. And the student would 
have a pe"manent record to refer to 
as often as he liked. 


School is launched; students quickly suc- 
ceed. The Famous Artists Schools 
(whose classrooms are the students’ 
own homes and whose faculty is the 
most fabulous ever assembled in art 
education) now has 5,000 active stu- 
dents in 32 countries. The famous art- 
ists who started the school as a labor 
of love still own it, run it, and are 
fiercely proud of what it has done for 
its students. 


Don Smith is a good example. When 
he became a student three years ago, 
Don knew nothing about art, even 


doubted he had talent. Today, he is 
an illustrator with a leading advertis- 
ing agency in New Orleans. 


John Busketta is another. He was a 
pipe-fitter’s helper with a big gas com- 
pany until he enrolled in the school. 
He still works for the same company— 
but now he is an artist in the adver- 
tising department, at a big increase 
in pay. 


John Whitaker of Memphis was an 
airline clerk when he enrolled. Two 
years later he won a national cartoon- 
ing prize. Soon after, he signed a con- 
tract to do a daily comic strip for a 
group of newspapers. 


Gertrude Vander Poel had never 
drawn a thing before enrolling in 
the School. Now a swank New York 
gallery exhibits her paintings for sale. 


“Where are the famous artists of to- 
morrow?” Dorne is not surprised at all 
by the success of his students. “Op- 
portunities open to trained artists to- 
day are enormous,” he says. “We con- 
tinually get calls and letters from art 
buyers all over the U.S. They ask us 
for practical, well-trained students— 
not geniuses—who can step into full- 
time or part-time jobs. 


“I’m firmly convinced,’ Dorne goes 
on, “that many men and women are 
missing an exciting career in art sim- 
ply because they hesitate to think 
that they have talent. Many of them 
do have talent. These are the people 
we want to train for success in art... 
if we can only find them.” 


Unique art talent test: To discover peo- 
ple with talent worth developing, the 
twelve famous artists created a re- 
markable, revealing 8-page Talent 
Test. Originally they charged $1 for 
the test. But now the school offers it 
free and grades it free. Men and wom- 
en who reveal natural talent through 
the test are eligible for training by 
the school. 


Would you like to know if you have 
valuable hidden art talent? Simply 
mail coupon below. The Famous Art- 
ists Talent Test will be sent to you 
without cost or obligation. And it 
might lead you to become one of the 
“famous artists of tomorrow.” 


ee mtg cn tage 


| FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS 
Studio 369, Westport, Conn. | 
| I want to find out if 1 have art talent worth l 


developing. Please send me — without obligation 
your Famous Artists Talent Test 


| Mr 
J Mis 


ge 
| Address SD l 
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DecemBer, 1957 Vor. XLI, No. 12 


Currency sent at 


1879. Vol. XLI, No 
12 issues 
8S. funds. 


in U. 


The Cover 


Mary Ure, one of England’s most talented young actresses, has 
made an impressive American debut this season in John Osborne’s 
Look Back in Anger, in which she is recreating her London role. 
Three years ago this month Miss Ure made her London debut in 
Jean Anouilh’s Time Remembered, in the role being played on 
Broadway this season by Susan Strasberg, our November cover 
subject. 


Subscription rates: 


DEAR SIR: 


+, under the act of March 3, 


I would like to correct an error in the 
article “Broadway’s Whiteheaded Boy” 
September). In discussing Mr. White- 
head’s plans to tour Hamlet, Alice Griffin 
states: “The Hamlet he has under con- 
sideration would be ‘somewhat based’ on 
the Baylor University production in 
which Burgess Meredith played the title 
role, and Charles Laughton directed.” 
Charles Laughton did not direct the Bay- 
lor Hamlet. He came to Waco to act as 
consultant and to help with the acting 
because of his great enthusiasm and re- 
spect for the talent of Paul Baker. Mr. 
Baker, head of the Baylor drama depart- 
ment, has established a fine reputation 
for his experimental stagings, and proper 
credit should not be denied him. Mr. 


ibility for unsolicited manuscripts. 


The Play 


34 Fortunes of a Fairy Tale 
35 The Sleeping Beauty by Terence Rattigan 


Features 


28 On Adaptation by Aldous Huxley 
Restoration Riches for Today’s Theatre 
by Joseph Wood Krutch 
Prince of Players by Cecil Beaton 
The Private Papers of W. S. Gilbert by Hesketh Pearson 


The editors cannot assume respons: 


‘ Rediscovering the Road by Humphrey Doulens 
Baker directed Hamlet. 5 


JAY FRASHIER 
Waco, Texas i Opera House 
Bis e ememtitpe adlen: Lome i 79 The Stery Behind ‘West Side Story’ by Emily Coleman 
in association with Charles Laughton” 
— On Broadway 
In rereading and browsing through : 16 West Side Story 
your publication, I recently recalled the C 18 Look Back in Anger 
appreciation and pleasure I had first 19 Romanoff and Juliet 
experienced from several articles therein. 20 The Cave Dwellers 
I refer to one such on The Waltz of the 22 Under Milk Wood 
Toreadors, another on New Girl in Town. 2 The Egghead 
To the person interested in theatre, this 25 I Knock at the Door 
type of picture article carries more im- 25 Nature’s Way 
mediate information than, and at the 26 Copper and Brass 
same time affords a visual pleasure not 27 A Boy Growing Up 
possible in, straight reportage. Indeed, 82 Four Winds 
more pictures to illustrate and tell the 83 Miss Lonelyhearts 
story would be further enhancing. 83 Mary Stuart 
JON LORMER 


Hollywood, California 


md old ac 
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blished monthly at 14 
ATIONAL TILEAT 
$ii'oo: Pan-American and 
For change of address se 


by 


pu 
issues, 
be paid for in advance. 


Departments 


You have a very fine magazine and I 
particularly read with pleasure ‘“Amer- 
ica’s Dramatic Critics’ and “Famous 
American Theatres.” I hope these articles 
will continue to appear. For the record: 
In your August issue “Famous American 
Theatres,” it would appear from Mr. 
Morehouse’s article that Cleves Kinkead 
only wrote Common Clay. Mr. Kinkead 
also wrote Your Woman and Mine, pro- 
duced at the Klaw Theatre, New York, 
on February 27, 1922, for a run of forty- 
eight performances. 


3 Letters 


4 Calendar 


10 My Ten Favorite Plays by Ruth Gordon and Max Liebman 
11 Offstage 


66 Theatre, USA by Alice Griffin 
74 Famous American Theatres by John Byram 
76 Books for Christmas 


GAZINE is 
reserved. Copsrignt 195 
12 issues, $6.00; 24 


All subscriptions must 


Canada, 


PuBLicATION Orrice: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, III. 


combined with STAGE MA 
All rights 


EprroriAL AND ADVERTISING Orrices: 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


1957. 
24 iasues, $9.00. 
risk. 
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SAM STARK 
South Laguna, California 
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“Tremendous Triumph!’ 


—McClein, Jrl.-Ameor. 


ROBERT FRYER & LAWRENCE CARR present 


pent 


yor 
JEROME LAWRENCE & ROBERT E. LEE 
Boxed upon the novel by PATRICK DENNIS 


MORTON Da COSTA 
BROADHURST THEA., 
235 W. 44 S. N.Y. C. 





Franchot Tone & Owner-Host John C. Bruno 


“If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Pencil.” 
Ward Morehouse--World Telegrem & Sun 


‘For the Preferred List, 
sizzling steaks." 
Danton Walker—New York Daily News 


Bruno's Pen & Pencil 


“Top in Town—the sizzling Steaks at Bruno's 
Pen & Pencil." 
Dorothy Kilgalien—New York Journal American 
“Highly recommended—the 
la Bruno's Pen & Pencil." 
Hy Gardner—New York Herald Tribune 


superb steaks a 


"Gourmet Views—No one serves a better steak 
anywhere than Bruno in his celebrity-filled 
Pen & Pencil.” 


Mike O'Shea—TV Guide 


Bruno’s 


PEN and PENCIL 


Lunch ©@ Dinner 
FAMOUS FOR STEAKS 


open every dcey—air conditioned 


205 E. 45th Street, Mu 2-8660 





“ RE BE ” 
oF — CENTURY T= ATRINSON Tige, 


REX 


HARRISON ANDREWS 


IN THE CRITICS’ PRIZE MUSICAL 


y Fair favy 


STANLEY HOLLOWAY 
REGINALD DENNY 


MARK HELLINGER, 51 St. W. of B'y 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 





CALENDAR 


BROADWAY 


This has been a season in which so many cast 
and directorial changes have been announced for 
impending productions that one hardly knows 
who will be in any given cast until the curtain 
rises On open ni Shows that have been 
hits with oetwally te same cast line-ups from 
the begi nning include: the prize-winning Long 
Day’s rney into Night, O’Neill’s autobi- 
ographical play with Fredric March and Florence 
Eldrid er the cast (Helen Hayes, 210 W. 
46th Auntie Mame, adapted by —~— 
Coe ‘and Robert E. Lee from Patrick Den- 
nis’ best-selling novel, with Rosalind Russell 
(Broadhurst, 235 W. 44th St.); Visit to a Small 
Planet by Gore Vidal, with Cyril Ritchard, who 
also directed, as the visitor from outer space, 
and Edward Andrews as his earthly adversary 
(Booth, 222 W. 45th St.); amd The Tunnel of 
Love, adapted by Peter De Vries and Joseph 
Fields from De Vries’ novel about the misadven- 
tures of a repressed artist, and starring Tom 
Ewell (Royale, 242 W. 45th St.). 

In the musical field: Bells Are Ringing, with 
book and lyrics by Betty Comden and Adoiph 
Green, music by Jule Styne, and starring Judy 
Holliday as the employee of a telenhone-answer- 
ing service (Shubert, 225 W. 44th St.); Li'l Ab- 
ner, based on Al Capp’s comic strip, with book 
by Norman Panama and Melvin Frank, lyrics by 
Johnny Mercer, music by Gene de Paul, and 
with Peter Palmer and Stubby Kaye in the cast 
(St. James, 246 W. 44th St.); New Girl in 
Town, the musical adaptation of O’Neill’s Anna 
Christie, with beok anc direction by George Ab- 
bott, musie and lyrics by Bob Merrill, and a 
cast headed by Gwen Verdon, Thelma Ritter, 
George Wallace and Cameron Prud’homme (46th 
Street. 226 W. 46th St.); the number-one hit 
My Fait Lady. with lyrics and adaptation (from 
Shaw’s Pyemalion) by Alan Jay Lerner, music 
by Frederick Loewe, and a cast headed by Ed- 
ward Mulhare and Julie Andrews (Mark Helling- 
er, 237 W. 5Sist St.); and The Most Happy Fella, 
Frank Loesser’s musical version of Sidney Kow- 
ard’s They Knew What They Wanted, with Rob- 
ert Weede and Jo Sullivan, which is scheduled 
to close Dec. 14 (Broadway, 1681 Broadway). 

New nlays that are scheduled to continue are 
West Side Story, the musical with a Romeo-and- 
Juliet theme about teen-agers in New York, with 
book by Arthur Laurents, music by Leonard 
Bernstein, Ivrics by Mr. Laurents and Stenhen 
Sondheim, direction and choreogranhy by Jerome 
Robbins, and a vouthful cast including Carol 
Lawrence. Larry Kert and Chita Rivera (Winter 
Garden, 1634 Broadway); Look Back in Anger 
by John Osborne. about the problems of a dis- 
encharted young Englishman and his lone-suffer- 
ine wife. and with a cast headed by Kenneth 
Haieh, Mary Ure and Alan Bates of the original 
London rroduction (Lyceum, 149 W. 45th St.) ; 
Romanoff and Juliet, a comedy by Peter Ustinov 
about the goings on between the American and 
Russian embassies in a mythical Euronean coun- 
try. with Ustinov recreatine the role he plaved 
in Lendon (Plymouth. 236 W. 45th St.); Com- 
pulsion, a dramatization of Meyer Levin's novel 
dealing with the Leorol4-Loeb case. with Roddy 
McDowall. Howard Da Silva and Dean Stockwell 
in the cast (Belasco. 111 W. 44th St.); Under 
Milk Wood, Dylan Thomas’ play about one day 





SHUBERT THEA. 225 W. 44 St. C1 6-5990 





“BRILLIANT, DARING MUSICAL!” 
x 


ao 


Genet vs Canis’ @ nein ebb 


took ty ARTHUR LAURENTS 
music by LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
ues by STEPHEN SONDHEIM 
CAROL LAWRENCE LARRY KERT ” CHITA RIVERA 
Entire Production Directed and Choreographed by 


JEROME ROBBINS 


WINTER GARDEN 1634 Bway. Cir. 5-4878 
MATINEES WED, & SAT. at 2:30 


.A BROADWAY MUSICAL 
“JAMBOREE NSON, N. ¥ 


with 


GEORGE WALLACE CAMERON PRUD'HOMME 


46TH STREET THEATRE 226 W. 46 ST. Cl 6-4271 
MATINEES WED. & SAT. 
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> SS er canes qe ete oe - 
vy ™ RANE 


se ee ws MORMAN PANAMA A 


PRICES: Eves. Orch. $8.05; Merz. $6.90; Ist 
Bolc. $4.80, 3.60, 3.00; 2nd Bele. $2.30, 
1.75. Mats. Wed. & Sot.: Orch. $4.80; Mezz. 
$4.30; lst Balc. $3.60, 3.00; 2nd Balc. 2.30, 
1.75 (Tex Incl.) Please enclose self-oddressed, 
stomped envelope and suggest alternate dates. 


ST. JAMES THEATRE, 246 W. 44 St., HLY. 36, 
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in the lives of the people in a small Welsh town, 
with a cast which includes Donald Houston and 
Diana Maddox of the original English stage pro- 
duction (Henry Miller’s, 124 W. 43rd St): Na- 
ture’s Way, a comedy b; Herman Wouk about 
a playwright, his wife and his collaborator, with 

rson Bean, Betsy von Furstenberg and Audrey 
Christie (Coronet, 230 W. 49th St.); William 
Saroyan’s new play Cave Dwellers, which 
deals with a group of derelicts in an abandoned 
New York theatre, and has a cast including Bar- 
ry Jones Eugenie Leontovich and Wayne Morris 
(Bijou, 209 W. 45th St.) ; Monique, a dramatiza- 
tion by Michael and Dorothy Blankfort of a 
novel by Pierre Boileau and Thomas Narcejac 
(from which the film Diabolique was also adapt- 
ed) dealing with the attempted murder of a 
Frenchwoman by her busband and his mistress, 
with a cast including Patricia Jessel, Denholm 
Elliott and Percy Waram (Golden, 252 W. 45th 
St.) ; The Square Root of Wonderful by Carson 
McCullers, with Anne Baxter, William Smithers 
and Jean Dixon in the cast (National, 208 W. 
4ist St.); and Jamaica, a musical starring Lena 
Horne and Ricardo Montalban, with book by 
E. Y. Harburg and Fred Saidy, lyrics by Mr. 
Harburg and music by Harold Arlen (Imperial, 
249 W. 45th St.). 


Recent openings included: Fair Game, a com- 
edy by Sam Locke t_ a young divorcee, with 
Sam _ Levene, Ellen McRae and Hugh Reilly 
heading the cast (Longacre, 220 W. 48th St.) ; 
Rumple, a musical with book by Irving W. Phil- 


lips, music by Jeff Schweikert, and lyrics by 
Frank Reardon, and with a cast including Eddie 
Foy, Jr., Gretchen Wyler and Stephen Douglass 
under the directien of Jack Donohue (Alvin, 250 
W. 52nd mg Time Remembered, a romantic 
comedy by Jean Anouilh, adapted by Patricia 
Moyes, with music composed by Vernon Duke, 
and a cast which includes Helen Hayes, Richard 
Burton, Susan Strasberg and Glenn Anders 
(Morosco, 217 W. 45th St.) ; Nude with Violin, 
Noel Coward’s London comedy which he also di- 
rected, and whose cast includes John Ainsworth, 
Luba Malina, Morris Carnovsky and Mr. Cow- 
ard—as a butler who attempts to keep his late 
master’s affairs in order (Belasco, 111 W. 44th 
St.); The wage Dancers, Morton Wishengrad’s 
play set on Manhattan’s lower east side at the 
turn of the century, with a cast numbering Siob- 
han McKenna, Art Carney and Joan Blondel! 
under Peter Hall’s direction (Cort, 138 W. 48th 
St.); The Country Wife, a_ revival of the 
Wycherley comedy with Julie Harris, Laurence 
Harvey, Richard Easton and Pamela Brown in 
the cast, and George Devine as director (Adel- 
phi, 152 W. 54th St); and Look Homeward, 
Angel, a dramatization by Ketti Frings of Thom- 
as Wolfe's novel about a sensitive Carolina boy, 
whose cast includes Anthony Perkins and Jo Van 
Fleet (Barrymore, 243 W. 47th St.). 


OPENINGS 


One Foot in the Door (Dec. 4)—a comedy by 
Julie Berns (with additional dialogue by George 


A Handbook for the 
AMATEUR THEATRE 


Edited by Peter Cotes 


The highly successful theatrical and television producer. 


The most comprehensive volume ever published 
on the practical aspects of the amateur theatre. 
Covers every possible problem which might con- 
front the newly formed or even a well established 


company. 


Partial List of Contents 


The Playwright 
The Producer 
The Actor 
The Audience 
Forming an Amateur Society 
The First Production 
Business Management 
Publicity 
Stage Management 
Design 
Set Building 
Properties and Sound Effects 


Shaw and the Amateur, 
by Barbara Smoker 


Make-up 


Dances in Plays, 
by Felieity Gray 


The Amateur Theatre, 
by Eric Maschwitz 


Amateurs & Children’s Theatre 
by Lois McLean 


Drama Festivals, 
by C. B. Purdom 


Glossary of Theatrical 
Terms and Expressions 


Bibliography 
Sample Production Budget 


$1 25° 


Remit with order and save postage 


ORDER TODAY 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


Publishers 
15 East 40 St., Dept. A-58. New York 16, N. Y. 
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Ramdas 


hicagoans 


Chicago visitors iooking for renowned 
food and the city’s most distinguished 
hotels soon find themselves meeting the 
two gentlemen pictured above. At the 
fabulous Pump Room of the Hotels 
Ambassador your coffee will be poured 
by a plumed Coffee Boy. A full-blooded 
Indian Chief conducts the coffee cere- 
monial at The Porterhouse of the 
Hotel Sherman. Both are elegant sym- 
bols of a perfection which extends 
from cuisine to suites and rooms with 
television, radio, and air conditioning. 
For your pleasure! 


On. the Gof Coast. 
THE 7 HOTELS 


E 
NORTH STATE PARKWAY AT GOETHE 


TELEPHONE: SUPERIOR 7-7200 
TELETYPE: CG 1955 


co 
Tn the Loop... 
HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


RANDOLPH, CLARK & LASALLE STREETS 
TELEPHONE: FRANKLIN 2-2100 
TELETYPE: CG 1387 





ACTOR’S LIGHTER 
by Evans 


St. Genesius, patron of 
the theatre, beautifully 
delineated in three di- 
mensional relief on this 
handsome Evans lighter 


$3.50 tax inc. 


COMEDY & TRAGEDY 
RING by Cini 


LADIES’ PIN 


The littled added touch 
in sterling silver that § The ‘turnabout”’ ring in 
completes your ensem- | sparkling sterling silver 
ble. Makes a chic little | Wear it either as Com 
gift that shows you care | edy or Tragedy. Adjust- 
a lot able band fits all sizes 


$1.10 inc. tax $6.60 inc. tax 


BRACELET and MATCHING EARRINGS 


An exquisitely fashioned set sculptured in 
shimmering sterling silver by Beaucraft. Beau- 
tifully appointed with your favorite Comedy and 
Tragedy masks 
Bracelet w/Matching Earrings $6.60inc.tax 
May be purchased separately 
Bracelet $4.40 inc. tax Earrings $2.20 inc. tax 


Starfire 


CUFF LINKS 
and TIE PIN 


by Swank 


Jeweled eyes 
complimented by 
the traditional 
masks of the 
theatre make this a perfect dramatic gift 


Cuff Links and Pin $3.50 tax inc. 


Specify your choice of gold or silver finish 
; we 


EVAN’S COMPACT 
A must for your favorite 
leading lady Handsomely 
appointed with Comedy & 
Tragedy masks. Gold finish 
eueniesdeeen $4.00 
re OLA 
STERLING CUFF LINKS 

The perfect remem 

bered gift for that 

gifted he or she 

$2.20 inc. tax 
Send check or money order. Sorry no C.0.D.'s. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your money refunded. 


Free catalog on request. 


Comedy & Tragedy Creations 


26) Franklin St., Boston 10, Mass 








Burns and Jack Benny) in which June Havoc has 
a leading role. (Playhouse, 137 W. 48th St.) 

The Dark at the Top of the Stairs (Dec. 5)— 
a play by William Inge about a family living in 
the Southwestern oil country during the 1920's. 
Teresa Wright and Eileen Heckart head a cast 
directed by Elia Kazan. (Music Box, 239 W 
45th St.) 

A Shadow of My Enemy (Dec. 11)—a 
Sol Stein about the trial of a top State Depart- 
ment official accused of being a Soviet agent. 
Ed Begley and Gene Raymond are in the cast. 

The Genius and the Goddess (Dec. 12)—a 
dramatization by Aldous Huxley and Beth Wen- 
del (with Alec Coppel) of Mr. Huxley’s novel 
about a woman who falls in love with her scien- 
tist-husband’s assistant. The cast includes Nancy 
Kelly and Alan Webb; Richard Whorf is director 
and set designer. 

Music Man (Dec. 19)—a musical with 
bock by Meredith Willson and Franklin Lacey, 
about an early twentieth-century salesman who 
inspires the formation of a small-town orchestra. 
Robert Preston, David Burns and Barbara Cook 
are some of the actors involved. (Majestic, 245 
W. 44th St.) 

Miss Isobel (Dec. 26)—a comedy by Michael 
Plant and Dennis Webb directed by Cedric Hard- 
wicke, with Shirley Booth in the title role 
(Royale, 242 W. 45th St.) 


lay by 


OFF BROADWAY 


Off-Broadway openings have been rather sparse 
to date. But with the momentum of the Broad- 
way scene abating somewhat, these more eco- 
nomically geared groups are bound to increase 
their activities. 

Still ahead in the long-run class and scheduled 
to continue are: The Threepenny Opera, Marc 
Blitzstein’s adaptation of the musical play_ by 
Kurt Weill and Bertolt Brecht (Theatre de Lys, 
121 Christopher St.); the revival of Eugene 
O’Neill’s The Iceman Cometh (Circle in the 
Square, 5 Sheridan Sq.); and O’Casey’s Purple 
Dust (Cherry Lane, 38 Commerce St.). 

Recent openings included: Conversation Piece. 
Noel Coward’s musical play (Barbizon Plaza, 106 
Central Park South); Clérambard by Marcel 
Aymé. translated by Norman Denny, with Claude 
Dauphin and Edith Atwater in the cast (Roof- 
tov, Second Ave. and Houston St.); Richard 
Ill, directed by Stuart Vaughan, the first indoor 
production of the New York Shakespeare Festi- 
val Theatre (New York Shakesneare Festival, 
104th St. and Fifth Ave.); Palm Tree in a Rose 
Garden by Meade Roberts, directed by Warren 
Enters (Cricket, 162 Second Ave.); Bivouac at 
Lucca, a comedy drama by Robert Guy Barrows 
(Royal. 62 East Fourth St.); a revival of Belas- 
co’s The Girl of the Golden West with Chester 
Morris and Nancy Wickwire (Phyllis Anderson, 
Second Ave. and Fourth St.); and Karel Ca- 
pek’s The Makropoulos Secret, directed by Ty- 
rone Guthrie, with Eileen Herlie in the cast 
(Phoenix, 189 Second . Ave.) 

Onenines scheduled for this month include: 
Michael Molloy’s The Will and the Way (The- 
atre East. 211 East 60th St.); The Trip to 
Bountiful by Horton Foote. Dec. 4-8, and Thsen’s 
The Wild Duck. Dec. 11-15, both by Equity Li- 
brary Theatre (Lenox Hill. 331 East 70th St.) ; 
Herod the Great by David Demarest, Sundays at 
5 p.m. by the Broadway Chanel Players (Broad- 
way Congregational Church, 56th St. and Broad- 
way): and the Marionette Theatre of Braun- 
schweig. a Christmas program for children, Dec. 
23-28 (Phoenix, 189 Second Ave.) 


TRYOUTS 


(Particulars are given only where a Broadway 
opening is not scheduled for this month.) 


The Body Beautiful—a musical with byok by 
Joseph Stein and Will Glickman, and score by 
Jerry Bock and Sheldon Harnick, about a college 
prize fighter; with Mindy Carson and Jack War- 
den. Philadelphia, beginning Dec. 26 (Erlanger). 

The Genius and the Goddess—Boston, through 
Dec. 7 (Colonial). 

: — Isobel—Washington, D.C., Dec. 9-21 (Na- 
tional) 

The Music Man-—-Philadelphia, through Dec 
21 (Shubert). 

Two for the Seesaw—a two-character play by 
William Gibson. about a lawyer and a profes- 
sional dancer, with Henry Fonda and Anne Ban- 
croft. Washington, D.C., Dec. 5-21 (Shubert) ; 
Philadelphia, beginning Dec. 23 (Forrest). 

Winesburg, Ohio—an adaptation by Christo- 
pher Sergel of the Sherwood Anderson stories; 
direction by Joseph Anthony, with a cast headed 
by Dorothy McGuire. Washington, D.C., begin- 
ning Dec. 26 (Shubert). 


TOURING SHOWS 


ALLENTOW N—No Time for Sergeants, Dec. 14 
BALTIMORE—Middle of the Night, Dec. 16-21 
(Ford’s); No Time for Sergeants, Dec. 30. 
BURLINGTON (Vermont)—No Time for Ser- 
geants, Dec. 9. 

CHICAGO—My Fair Lady (Shubert) ; The Diary 
y Bese Frank (Erlanger); Holiday for Lovers 

arris). 


“YOU'LL HOWL! 
at TOM EWELL In 
THE TUNNEL OF LOVE” 


PRICES: Orch. $5.75; Mezz. $4.80; Balc. $4.05 
3.60, 3.00, 2.50. Enclose self-addressed envelope 


ROYALE THEATRE 242 W. 45 St., N. Y.-C 





YOUR 


RESTAURANT 


EUROPEAN 


Theatre /our 


Meet European directors, producers, 
designers, uctors and actresses. 
Visit movie studios, drama schools 
and theatres. 17 days in England, 
France, Holland, Italy. 


See your travel 
agent or write 


THOS. S. DUFFY 
TRAVEL CO. 


Hotel Onondaga 
Building 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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THE QUARE FELLOW 


A play by BRENDAN BEHAN. The mor- 
dant masterpiece of gallows humor by 
the fiery ex-IRA member who is being 
hailed as a sensation in Britain. “A play 
the like of which has not been seen 
since Juno and the Paycock and possi- 
bly not even then. It is savage, pas- 
sionate, dazzling, uproariously funny.” 

-Bernard Levin. $1.25 


WAITING FOR GODOT 


SAMUEL BECKETT’s Broadway success. 
“One of the most noble and moving 
plays of our generation.”—The London 
Times. Fifth printing! $1.00 


ON ACTORS AND 
THE ART OF ACTING 


By GeorGce HENRY Lewes. This por- 
trait of the great age of Kean, Salvini, 
Rachel, and Lemaitre is a classic of 
English dramatic criticism. $1.45 


THE NO PLAYS 
OF JAPAN 


By ArTHUR WALEY. Translations of 
twenty famous examples of classic 
Japanese theatrical art and summaries 
of many others. $1.75 


PARABLES 


FOR THE THEATER 


Two plays by BerToLtT Brecut. The 
Good Woman of Setzuan and The 
Caucasian Chalk Circle reveal Brecht's 
dramatic talent at its peak. $1.45 


THE MAIDS 


A play by JEAN GENET, with introduc- 
tory essay by Jean-Paul Sartre. “Ex- 
presses all the bitterness and impotence 
of contemporary Europe...one of the 
most harrowing works of our time.” 
—The New Yorker. $1.25 


In Cloth-Bound Grove Edition Only 
ALL THAT FALL 


By SAMUEL BECKETT. This new play by 
the author of Waiting for Godot has 
“the ring of something original and in- 
tensely alive.”"—Manchester Guardian. 
$2.50 


Now at your bookstore, or order by 
mail from GROVE PRESS, 795 Broadway, 
New York 3. Send for free catalog. 
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; CINCINNATI—Separate. Tables, Dec. 9-14 (Shu- 
vert). 

CLEVELAND—Separate Tables, Dec. 2-7 (Han- 
na); No Time for Sergeants, beginning Dec. 25 


(Hanna). 
DETROIT—Middle of the Night, Dec. 
(Cass) ; No Time for Sergeants, through Dex 


(Shubert). 
ee Time for Sergeants, Dec. 16- 


Los ANGELES—The Happiest Millionaire, 
through Dec. 14 (Biltmore); Separate Tables, 
beginning Dec. 26 (Huntington Hartford). 
LOUISVILLE—The Waltz of the Toreadors, Dec. 
16-19 (Municipal Auditorium). 
MILWAUKEE—The Waltz of the 


Dec. 3-7 (Pabst). 
of the Toreadors, 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Walt 

Dec. 9-14 (Lyceum). 

MONTREAL—No Time for Sergeants, Dec. 3-7 
PHILADELPHIA—Kalanag (magician), through 
Dec. 14 (Erlanger). 

a Ne Time for Sergeants, 
10-11. 

ST. LOUIS—Separate Tables, Dec. 16-21 (Ameri- 
can; The Waltz of the Toreadors, beginning De« 
26 (American). 

SAN FRANCISCO—The Happiest 
beginning Dec. 16 (Geary). 
SYRACUSE—No Time for Sergeants, Dec. 2 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—Middle of the Night, 
beginning Dec. 30 (National). 
ee Time for Sergeants, 
25-28 


Toreadors, 


De« 
Millionaire, 


Dec 


OTHER U. S. PRODUCTIONS 


(Listings for the February calendar must be 
received by December 12.) 


ALABAMA 
HUNTSVILLE—Huntsville Little Theatre. 
Clown Who Ran Away, Dec. 7. 
MOBILE—Joe Jefferson Players. Beyond 
Horizon, through Dec. 7 


CALIFORNIA 


Playgoers Company. 


The 
the 


LOS ANGELES 
Dec. 1-31. 
OAKLAND—London Circle Players 
Thing, opening Dec. 6. 

PALO ALTO—Palo Alte Copepentty 
Three Wiches for Jamie, Dec. 5-7, 11-14, 20-21 
SAN FRANCISCO—Children’s Opera, Marines’ 
Memorial Theatre: Santa Claus’ Beard, Dec. 15 
State College: Guys and Dolls, Dec. 5-7, 12-14 
SAN JOSE—State College. The World Is Round, 
Dec. 6-7, 12-14. 


Colombe, 
Mrs. Mc- 


Theatre 


CONNECTICUT 
NEW BRITAIN—Teachers College of Connecti- 
cut. My Heart’s in the Highlands, Dec. 5-7 
STORRS—University of Connecticut. School for 
Wives, Dec. 3-7. 


DELAWARE 
NEWARK—University of Delaware 
Love, Dec. 12-14. 
WILMINGTON— Wilmington 
The Chalk Garden, Dec. 6-7, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON—Arena Stage: Brother Rat, be- 
ginning Dec. 17. Theatre Lobby: Dot, Dec. 6- 
22, week ends only. 


FLORIDA 
CORAL GABLES—University of Miami, Ring 
Theatre. School for Wives, Dec. 5-14. 
WEST PALM BEACH Norton Galle ry Players 
Reclining Figure, Dec. 2-7. 


Love for 


Drama League 


12-14 


First publication of another 


masor O'NEILL Pray 


YALE, publishers of 
Long Day’s Journey Into Night 
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TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL®:STAGE 


Spring Term February 


Partial Scholarship assistance to 
Korean Veterans 


27 West 67th St., New York, N.Y. 
TRafalgar 7-5834 


CAFE 


Enjoy golden moments of 
relaxation in an atmos 
phere of beauty and di 

tinction, 


Presenting NEW 
ENTERTAINMENT 
featuring the 


MARSHALL GRANT 
TRIO 


with Marshall Grant at 
1 


the piano playing old 
musical comedy favorites. 


Sparkling Music for 
COCKTAILS & DINNER 
NO COVER CHARGE 
NO MINIMUM 
(except Saturday 
$2 Minimum) 


RESERVATIONS 
LOngacre 3-1000 
Ext. 267, Mr. Bishop 
HOTEL 


Ne. Merker 


34th STREET AT 
8th AVENUE 


A Massaglia Hotel 
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SHOWCASE THEATRE 


STUDIO of ACTING 
and PLAYWRITING 


Workshop Classes 
Studio Productions 


announces 


Off-B’way Productions 


Learn Thru Performence 
Showcase Every 10 Weeks 


425 W. 57 St. Co 5-0538 
N.Y. 19, N.Y. LE 2-1100 


Pe i 
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STELLA ADLER 
THEATRE STUDIO 


courses; BASIC TRAINING COURSE 
‘IN PRINCIPLES OF ACTING 
AND 


CLASSES FOR PROFESSIONALS 
Stella Adler 


Harold Clurman 
Angna Enters 


MIME FOR ACTORS 
115 East 77th St. 


New York 21, N. Y. LE 5-8224 
NEW TERM FEBRUARY 


Enrollment Limited 











20 years of short plays... 


the BEST 
SHORT HAYS 


20th Anniversary Edition, 1957 
Edited by MARGARET MAYORGA 


The 
master- 
playwrights 
... O'Neill, 
Stein, Saroyan, 
MacLeish, Anderson, 
Williams, etc., in full- 
text, with photogrs aphs of 
actual productions, commentaries by 
drama notables. A valuable source-book 
of the short play form. 






At your bookstore or write to: 1 
BEACON PRESS 








r 
| | 
| TA-12 Beacon Hill, Boston, Mass. | 
| Send me | 
| O THE BEST SHORT | 
| PLAYS $6.00 | 
| 0 Your new catalog 
| Name —_—_—_—_—_——— | 
Street. — cree 

OSS 
| () Check [) Money Order enclosed | 

Sorry, no C.O.D.’s as | 
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ACTORS 
for 
The BISHOP’S COMPANY 
4th U. S. Tour 
In Residence for 
Santa Barbara 


REPERTORY THEATRE 


Also 


$10 per wk.—plus al 


expenses 
Apply 
Box 424, Santa Barbara 
California 
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GEORGIA 
eee -University of Georgia. Candida, Dec. 


IDAHO 
POCATELLO—College Theatre. Finian’s Rain- 
bow, Dec. 12-14. 

INDIANA 


WEST LAFAYETTE—Purdue Playshop. Medea, 


Dec. 5-7 
IOWA 
STORM LAKE-—Buena Vista College. The Solid 
Gold Cadillac, Dec. 3-4. 
LOUISIANA 
BATON ROUGE—Baton Rouge Little Theatre. 


Janus, Dec. 2-14. 
MICHIGAN 
BENTON HARBOR—Twin City Players. The 
Matchmaker, Dec. 6-7. 
State University Theatre 


DETROIT—Wayne 
the Western World, Dec. 6-7, 


The Playboy of 
12-14. 

MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS—University of Minnesota The- 
atre. The Taming of the Shrew, Dec. 3-8. 
ay hens “Theatre Saint Paul. Bus Stop, Dec. 


NEW JERSEY 


MILLBURN—Paper Mill Playhouse. Silk Stock- 
ings, through Dec. 15. 
ORADELL—Bergen County Players. Bus Stop, 


week ends through Dec. 


NEW YORK 
SINCE QO8T Dr -Sasquthonne Players. The 
Women, Dec. 6-7. 
NEW YORK CITY—New York University: 
a4 Budd, Dec. ~“_ Town Hall: Dame Wig- 


»D 
OCEANSIDE Community Theatre, School #1. 
Dial ““M” for Murder, Dec. 6-7. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
RALEIGH—Raleigh Little Theatre. 


Witness for 
the Prosecution, Dec. 


OHIO 
POLARS —Ualonnhy Theatre. Winterset, 
ec. 3-8 
TOLEDO—Repertoire Little Theatre. The Corn 


Is Green, Dec. 5-14. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ew ERSITY PARK—Penn State Players. The 
Caine Mutiny Court-Martial, Dec. 6-14. 


RHODE ISLAND 
PROVIDENCE—Brown University. 


The Plough 
and the Stars, Dec. 13-14, 16-17. 


On the American Stage 
over a Century 


Send for Free Illustrated 
Costume Plot and Estimate 
for your Production NOW! 


Mm MODEST RENTAL PRICES 


VAN HORN « SON 


THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 


232 NORTH 11TH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 











DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


Theatrical C anion to Coward 
Mander and Mitchenson $10.50 


Index to the Story of My Days 
Edward Gordon Craig 


Passages from Finnegan’s Wake 


Adapted by Mary Manning $3.25 
Shakespearean Ciphers Examined 
W. F. and E. §. Friedman $5.00 
Best Plays of 1956-57 
Edited Louis Kronenberger $6.00 $ 
Gomes, Kaiser 3 
B. J. Kenworthy $5.00 8 
Angle Phonstios (Dialects) 3 
laude M. $10.00 $ 
+ 
- 
47 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 8 
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VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“In my opinion Vera Soloviova is a 
great artist a an inspiring teacher 
untiring in her efforts and warm an 
constant in her interest in her students.” 

Mildred Dunnock 


Professional Training 


for 
STAGE and TELEVISION 
Limited Enroliment 


CARNEGIE HALL 


88! SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
STUDIO 603 JUDSON 6-5546 





DRAMATIC SCHOOL 

IS LESS EXPENSIVE 
IN PHILADELPHIA 
40 YEARS OF STARS: 


Graduates include: 

Jeanette MacDonald 

Val Avery 

Charlie Bronson 

Don Dubbins 

Rebecca Wells 

The American Foundation of 

Dramatic Arts 

Bessie V. Hicks 


School of Dramatic Arts, Inc. 


(Est. 1918) 
223 Arch Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Next Class Begins Feb. 3rd, 1958 








Conservatory 
THEATRE 
SCHOOL 

of 
DRAMA & DANCE 
Fall Term 
Sept. 16, 1957 


Acting—Directing—Speech—Production— 
Design 
Modern Dance—Ballet 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Fine Arts De 
gree, Major in Drama, Major in Drama_minor 
n Dance, Major in Dance minor in Drama. 
Frequent performances in Modern Theatre 
seating 500. 

Dormitories for Women Students 

Catalog on request 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
26 Fenway Boston, Mass. 
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Important Plays 
From Theatre Arts 
Magazine 


Listed below are most of the plays 
that have appeared in THEATRE 
ARTS during the past nine years. 


1948 
1948 
‘ 1948 
The Play's the Thing " 1949 
An Inspector Calls 1949 
Anne of the Thousand Baye. 
The Silver Whistle 
Present Laughter 


ic 
The Biggest Thief in Tow 
The ag Lody 


That Lady 

Now | Lay Me Down to Sleep 
Dierde of the Sor A 
Caesar and Cleopatra. 


The Gioconda Smile 

Season in the Sun a 
Mergenthwirker's Lobbiies iii 
The Informer A 
The Autumn Garden, Act |... 
The Autumn Gorden, Act Il.. O¢ 
The Autumn Garden, Act fil 


Point Your Wagon 
Point of No Return.. 


The Children's Hour... 
My Darlin’ Aida 

The Deep Blue Sec.. 
See the Jaguor.... 
Misalliance 


Dial ""M"’ for Murder 
Remorkable Mr. Pennypacker 
The Rose Tattoo 


The Tender Trap... 

The Rainmakers seasnlnns 
The Solid Gold Cadilloc. 
Anastesia 

The Reclining Figure... 

Pion ond Fancy............. : 
Waiting for Godot. nip 
A View from the Bridce. 
Bus Stoo 


The Sleeping Prince Dec. 

Order by month and year of issue. Prices: 

1957, SOc, 1956, 75c, 1955 and all pre- 

views issues $1. Please enclose check 
order with your order. Send 8 

Back Number Dept., Theatre Arts, 208 So. 

LaSalle, Chicago, Illinois. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


COLUMBIA—Town Theatre. Witness for the 
Prosecution, Dec. 4-11. 


TENNESSEE 


KNOXVILLE—Carousel Theatre. Dark of the 
Moon, through Dec. 8 


TEXAS 


HUNTSVILLE—State Teachers College The 
Beautiful People, Dec. 5-7. 


VIRGINIA 


ARLINGTON—-Arlington Players. The Inno- 
cents, Dec. 10-14 

FREDERICKSBURG— Mary Washington College 
Players. The Great God Brown, Dec. 5-7. 
RICHMOND—Professional Institute. An Inspec- 
tor Calls, Dec. 11-13. 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE—University of Washington, Penthouse 
Theatre. The Reluctant Debutante, through 


Dec. 28. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON — Children’s Theatre: Puppet 
Show, Dec. 14. Light Opera Guild: Where’s 
Charley?, Dec. 1-3. 


WISCONSIN 


KENOSHA—Kenosha Little Theatre. Gently 
Does It, Dec. 4-7. 
MADISON— University Players. Kismet, Dex 


10-14. 
CANADA 


OTTAWA—Ottawa Little Theatre. The Des- 
perate Hours, Dec. 9-14. 


PLAYWRITING CONTEST 


Dramatists Alliance of Stanford, California, an 
association that encourages new playwrights 
through annua! competitions, announces that 
registration sheets for the three competitions of 
1958 are now obtainable. The awards for the 
coming year are the Maxwell Anderson prize for 
verse drama in one or more acts, and the Miles 
McKinnon Anderson prize for serious or comi 
full-length drama on American character and 
standards (both $100 and recommendation for 
production) ; and the Raymond MacDonald Alden 
award for short plays of one act or two brief 
scenes in prose or verse ($40 and recommenda- 
tion for production). For further information, 
write to Dramatists Alliance, Box 200Z, Stanford, 
California. 
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Drama — Speech 
Radio — Television 


Specialization within a broad liberal arts 
program leading to B.A., B.S., a 
degrees. Fully accredited. Day, evening, 
summer sessions A completely up-to- -date 
professionally-equipped electronic television 
production studio provides outstanding fa- 
cilities for television training; broadcasting; 
announcing; writing; radio and television 
production. Professional acting; directing; 
Bead writing; scene and costume desi ing. 
tudents play before metropolitan audiences 
in well- “equipped theatre and broadcast from 
college FM radio station. Coed. Placement 
assistance. 
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Request 


for all those readers who use 
Theatre Arts as a handy guide to 
the modern theatre and those 
who just enjoy thumbing through 
their back issues . . . 
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THEATRE ARTS 
PRESENTS 


a handsome addition to your li- 
brary . . . a permanent binder to 
hold your Theatre Arts for all 
time. This gold stamped binder, 
sturdy enough to withstand con- 
stant usage, is the perfect gift— 
for yourself and all Theatre Arts 
minded friends. $2.50. 


E Holds 12 Issues 


send check or money order to: 
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SUTTER CLUE LC CCCECCO 
B'Way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive pro- 
fessional costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. Our workrooms are 
continually making entire new costume pro- 
ductions lee rental. All costumes are cleaned 
and aitered under the supervision of our own 
professional designer. Write, giving require- 
ments and performance dates for complete 
costume plots and estimates. 

Costumer for American Shakespeare Festival, 
Stratford and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


Brochure Upon Request 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
549 West 52nd St., N.Y.C. Circle 7-2396 
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“MY TEN 
FAVORITE PLAYS" 


RUTH GORDON 


The noted actress, who 
made her first New York ap- 
pearance in 1915 with Maude 
Adams in a production of 
Peter Pan, and who last ap- 
peared there in The Match- 
maker two seasons ago, makes 
these selections: 


Marius 

Reunion in Vienna 
Clarence 

Our Town 

. The First Year 

The Skin of Our Teeth 
Born Yesterday 
Daphne Laureola 

. Years Ago 

. The Front Page 


Miss Gordon insists that ten 
choices are not enough, how- 
ever. For good measure she 
has included the following: 
Hanlon’s Superba, Rosedale, 
Déclassée, Peter Pan, Oh, 
Boy!, The “Mind-the-Paint” 
Girl and Prunella. 


SOWN AU RwWN 


— 


MAX LIEBMAN 


Before becoming a leading 
television producer - director, 
Mr. Liebman had built a suc- 
cessful career as a summer- 
theatre operator (producer 
and song-and-sketch writer) ; 
director, writer and play doc- 
tor for Broadway musicals 
(Make Mine Manhattan, Let’s 
Face It!, Tickets, Please!); 
and talent scout and trainer 
(Danny Kaye, Sid Caesar, 
Betty Garrett, Imogene Coca 
and Jules Munshin are among 
those who came under his 
wing on their way to star- 
dom). Here are his choices: 


1. Saint Joan (with Wini- 
fred Lenihan) 

. The Children’s Hour 

He Who Gets Slapped 

The Guardsman 

. Oedipus Rex (Old Vic 

Company) 

My Heart’s in the High- 

lands 

. Hamlet (with John Giel- 

gud) 

. The Front Page 

. Desire Under the Elms 

. South Pacific 


COM ND UPWH 


— 
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OFFSTAGE 


Angry—and Active 

In the process of discovering John 
Osborne as playwright and spokes- 
man for Britain’s “angry young men,” 
the American press has overlooked 
one very significant fact. The author 
of Look Back in Anger is also an ac- 
tor, and an accomplished one. A very 
busy one too, we should add. Before 
arriving in New York in October for 
the opening of his play, he had ap- 
peared in five roles in eighteen 
months, all for the English Stage 
Company. Three of them were in 
works produced as part of that or- 
ganization’s policy of introducing 
new playwrights to the London pub- 
lic—a policy, by the way, which 
brought Look Back in Anger to its 
first audiences. The three were Ron- 
ald Duncan’s The Dance of Satan, 
and Nigel Dennis’ Cards of Identity 
and The Making of Moo, which, like 
his own play, had the virtue of be- 
ing highly controversial. Two other 
acting assignments found him in The 
Apollo of Bellac and The Good 
Woman of Setzuan; and in both the 


twenty-seven-year-old Mr. Osborne 
performed his specialty: playing old 
men. 

This eminently successful young 
man was, in fact, a professional ac- 
tor at age eighteen, when his first 
play (The Devil Inside) was pro- 
duced at Huddersfield. Three years 
later he was in management, touring 
plays in which he acted as well as 
directed. By the close of the current 
season, if all goes well, Broadway 
audiences will have seen still an- 
other specimen of his playwriting 
craft—The Entertainer, with Lau- 
rence Olivier in the part of the 
middle-aged music-hall comedian in 
which he first scored in London last 
spring. 

On being apprised of his acting 
background, we responded on cue 
and discovered that performing in 
the theatre has indeed been invalu- 
able to Osborne when he has written 
for the theatre. Playwriting, he says, 
is the “most difficult form of writing 
there is, or at least the most disci- 
plined.” Both in writing and acting, 


Among the special entertainment in New York for children during the 
holiday season will be an importation from. Germany: the Marionette 
Theatre of Braunschweig, which has an engagement at the Phoenix Theatre. 
This is the banquet scene from Faust, one of the works in the repertory. 
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the matter of timing is all-important: 
“Actors cannot be taught timing; 
they must know it by instinct. And 
in writing, the difference between 
getting a laugh and not getting one 
can add up to just a single syllable.” 
On one other point, his acting ca- 
reer has been very instrumental in 
shaping his outlook as a writer. In 
the published versions of his plays, 
Osborne pointed out, his stage direc- 
tions are always detailed. The logic 
behind this is summed up in one 
highly practical thought: “I don’t 
trust the actor’s imagination.” 


Huxley on Huxley 

Something that has always fasci- 
nated us is a writer’s reaction to a 
performance of his work, or his reac- 
tion to the public reaction to his 
work. We were intrigued, therefore, 
when Aldous Huxley (a contributor 
to this issue, by the way) brought 
up the subject of some of his own 
literary efforts in a conversation we 
had with him. The conversation got 
around tu his play The Gioconda 
Smile, which was made into an 
American film called A Woman’s 
Vengeance; and the author allowed 
that it was fairly good, “except for 
slight absurdities like having the 
part of an English country gentle- 
man played by Charles Boyer. Why 
should an English gentleman be a 
Frenchman?” 

Films, according to Huxley, are 
“pure jigsaw puzzles.” He went on: 
“The construction of the novel re- 
sembles that of the cinema more 
than that of a play—at least the 
post-Ibsen play. Shakespeare’s was 
definitely a movie construction.” 

Among his own novels, he consid- 
ers Point Counter Point and Time 
Must Have a Stop as the best, but 
he remarked that Brave New World 
has been the most popular. “So much 
of it has already come true that I'm. 
terrified.” 


Green Crow's Girl 


A fledgling of the Green Crow ar- 
rived on these shores recently in the 
form of eighteen-year-old Shivaun 
O’Casey, daughter of the playwright. 
Before departing on a cross-country 
tour with the Dublin Players as pro- 
duction assistant, she paid a whirl- 
wind visit to the New York theatre, 
where a Sean O’Casey renaissance 
was much in evidence. We found her 
at Sardi’s, enthusing, between bites 
of ravioli (“I ate it all the time when 
I was in London”), over her evenings 
at the Belasco Theatre, where she 
saw I Knock at the Door, and the 
Cherry Lane, where Purple Dust is 
holding forth—and indeed is cele- 
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brating its first anniversary at this 
off-Broadway playhouse this month 

Looking askance at a Bloody Mary 
which had been set before her, she 
announced that she had been pleas- 
antly surprised by the presentation 
of I Knock at the Door as a dramatic 
reading, adapted by Paul Shyre from 
the first of O’Casey’s six autobio- 
graphical novels. “I had no concep- 
tion at all of how it would be done, 
but it seemed exactly right as you 
watched it,” she remarked with con- 
siderable aplomb for a teen-ager 
but not for a teen-ager who had 
dined with Brooks Atkinson and 
George Jean Nathan the two eve- 
nings before, and who was lunching 
with Mrs. Eugene O'Neill the next 
day. 

Other high points of her trip in- 
cluded a Fifth Avenue shopping tour 
with Mr. Shyre (the Empire State 
Building had to be left for a future 
time), a visit with Mayor Wagner, 
and a telephone conversation with 
her father. The conversation oc- 
curred just after she had seen both 
O’Casey prciductions then visible in 
New York, and her critiques were 
enthusiastic. 

Willowy and with keen blue eyes, 
young Miss O’Casey says she does 


The Music Man, a new musical, is scheduled to come to Broadway this month 


from left Herbert Greene, 


not aspire to following her mother’s 
path as an actress (though she did 
appear in school plays at Dartington 
Hall in Totnes, where the family re- 
sides), or her father’s as a play- 
wright. Her own interest at present 
lies in stage design. Having studied 
the subject briefly in London, she is 
now prepared to gain some practical 
experience in her work with the Dub- 
lin group which is touring this coun- 
try by bus, presenting works by 
Irish playwrights. Not surprisingly, 
one of them is O’Casey’s Juno and 
the Paycock. 


Ireland Calling 

Anent theatre in Ireland, we have 
some interesting first-hand informa- 
tion from Abbey Theatre playwright 
Michael Molloy, whose The Will and 
the Way is scheduled to arrive this 
month at New York’s Theatre East. 
Writing from County Galway, he ob- 
serves: “Drama is to Ireland what 
opera is to Italy—we take to acting 
naturally. The amateurs are the sal- 
vation of drama through the coun- 
try; but the trouble here is that it is 
so difficult to get audiences for tra- 
gedy, and professional managements 
become more and more inclined to 
play safe with the box office and look 


only for comedy. The rural Irish 
audience is an Elizabethan audience. 
They’re very tough. They come out 
for a night’s fun, and if they don't 
get it from the stage, they’ll make it 
for themselves in the auditorium. 
That’s why the first question asked 
after a production in my part of the 
country is: ‘Did ye get good silence?’ 
or ‘Did they give ye a hearing?’” 


Labor and Lady Macbeth 


It has long been our contention 
that Shakespeare is bound to bob up 
in any subject of national interest, if 
that topic will just stay in the head- 
lines long enough. So we are not sur- 
prised to find the AFL-CIO News 
commenting editorially—and very un- 
favorably—on the decision of the 
Teamsters’ convention to expunge 
from its records the labor federa- 
tion’s findings of corruption against 
James R. Hoffa and other Teamsters’ 
officers. How did the News liken this 
action? Why, to Lady Macbeth’s fa- 
mous “Out, damned spot!” 


Adventures in the Gin Trade 
Anyone who was fortunate enough 
to hear the “Adventures in the Skin 
Trade” selection in A Boy Growing 
Up, as recited by Emlyn Williams, 


Pictured during a rehearsal session are 
coproducer; Meredith Willson, composer and coauthor; Kermit Bloomgarden, producer ; 


Iggie Wolfingion, Robert Preston and Barbara Cook, cast principals; and Morton DaCosta, director. 
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Wr Addv'l 


An exhibition honoring Ruth Draper was on view re- 
cently at the Museum of the City of New York. Among 
were Blanche Yurka 
noted 
almost forty years, died last December. 


those 
John 


attending 


Shubert. Miss Draper, a 


will surely appreciate a personal ex- 
perience which Douglas Cleverdon 
related to us recently. Cleverdon ap- 
preciates it too—now. At the time 
however, his feelings must have been 
mixed, to understate matters. 

Mr. Cleverdon, who came to New 
York this fall to direct Dylan 
Thomas’ Under Milk Wood (after 
performing this same function in 
London both for the West End and 
the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion), was recalling the time when 
he went from London to Wales to 
visit the late poet. It turned out to 
be an experience worthy of the fan- 
tastic goings on during Thomas’ own 
first visit to London, as recounted so 
affectionately by Williams under 
that equally fantastic heading listed 
above. 

Under Milk Wood, “a play for 
voices,” had been commissioned by 
the B.B.C. But six years passed and 
it was still not completed. To per- 
suade his friend Thomas to finish the 
work, Cleverdon set out for the 
Welsh village of Laugharne, in the 
vicinity of which the poet was then 
living; He skipped a meal to make 
his train from London, then skipped 
another when he found, on arriving 
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(left) 


GdOMS VH.LUVW 


and Mrs. 
monologist for 


With five new works on its schedule, the New York City 
Ballet is observing another season at the New York City 
Center. This trio, pictured during a practice period, in- 
cludes Melissa Hayden, artistic director George Balan- 


chine (center) and Herbert Bliss. 


in Laugharne, that the announce- 
ment of his visit had gone astray. 
Thomas had gone off to a nearby 
town, to which the director pro- 
ceeded to direct his own course. But 
when he arrived there he found that 
the poet was by then on his way 
back to Laugharne. 

Several hours later, footsore and 
intensely hungry, the director lo- 
cated his man. Exuding hospitality, 
the poet took his friend, not to the 
Thomas cottage for dinner, as Clev- 
erdon hoped, but to the nearest pub, 
as he had feared. The evening wore 
on, as Thomas led the way from one 
pub to the next. There was always 
plenty of drink available, but no 
food. Finally the starving director 
noted with relief that closing time 
for the pubs was approaching. As 
they walked from the last one and 
Thomas led his friend up a little 
street, Cleverdon thought, “At last 
I'll eat!” Then, entering another build- 
ing by slipping through a small back 
door, they found themselves safely 
arrived at the poet’s goal—an after- 
hours pub. 


Broadway, Fifty Years Ago 
George M. Cohan’s The Talk of 


New York, a musical play with Vic- 
tor Moore in the role of Kid Burns, 
opened at the Knickerbocker and es- 
tablished itself as a sensational hit. 
William C. de Mille’s The Warrens 
of Virginia was presented by David 
Belasco at the Belasco Theatre (later 
the Republic) in 42nd Street. Mary 
Pickford was in the cast. It was her 
Broadway debut. Mabel Taliaferro 
came into the Liberty as the star 
of a popular play, Polly of the Cir- 
cus. Miss Hook of Holland, a musical 
comedy, was presented by Charles 
Frohman at the Criterion. Christie 
MacDonald had the leading role. 
Where are they now? Victor Moore 
appeared as the Starkeeper in the 
September production of Carousel at 
the New York City Center. Mary 
Pickford’s home is in California; she 
visits New York frequently. Mabel 
Taliaferro lives in Long Island, and 
Christie MacDonald in Connecticut. 


Insolence of Office 

Last March we reported in these 
columns that Wall Street real-estate 
lawyer John S. Dudley had turned 
part-time actor at the age of sixty. 
He does his acting in spare hours 
apart from his legal duties, and these 
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Jegal duties are rather impressive; 
Dudley has been involved in the con- 
struction of Lever House, and in the 
deal by which the land for the ap- 
proach to the George Washington 
Bridge was acquired. 

The stage record he has compiled 
is also rather impressive, when you 
consider his late start. He was a 
small-town Southern doctor in the 
film Baby Doll, and a tycoon in A 
Face in the Crowd. Then came an 
invitation from the Columbia Broad- 
casting System to portray a lawyer 
in a television work, The Verdict Is 
Yours. 


All this prompted a friend to sug- 
gest. that Dudley appty for the part 
of the doctor in the film version “of 
Peyton Place. The lawyer-actor ar- 
ranged for an appointment with the 
New York casting representative and 
found time ina heavy business sched- 
ule to call on that gentleman. After 
waiting an hour or so, Dudley was, 
ushered into the casting representa- 
tive’s presence. 


“So you want to be an actor,” ob- 
served his interviewer. “Well, every- 
body does. I’m afraid you won't do 
for us, but I'd like to give you some 
advice. I understand you went in for 
legal work once. Too bad you didn’t 
stick to it— you’d be somewhere to- 
day instead of down to this at your 
time of life.” 

Whereupon Dudley took his hat, 
departed for his next appointment 
and closed a multimillion-dollar real- 
estate deal. 


Hat Trick 

Jim Paul Eilers is an actor whose 
face is also familiar to television 
viewers as a result of his activities 
as an advertising model. This season 
he decided to branch out still further 
by becoming an off-Broadway pro- 
ducer. He scoured the Greenwich 
Village area for an available loft or 
church basement, all to no avail. An 





BROADWAY SHOWS 
Costumed by BROOKS 


ANNIE GET YOUR GUN, AUNTIE MAME, 
CAROUSEL, DAMN YANKEES, FANNY, FOUR 
POSTER. GUYS & DOLLS. HAPPY HUNTING, 
JOAN OF LORAINE, KISMET, LIFE WITH 
FATHER. LUTE SONG, OF THEE | SING, 
OKLAHOMA, PAINT YOUR WAGON, PLAIN 
& FANCY, SEVENTEEN, SHOW BOAT, SILK 
STOCKINGS, SOUTH PACIFIC. THE BELLS 
ARE RINGING, THE CRUCIBLE, THE KING 
& |. THE LARK, WHERE'S CHARLEY, ZIEG- 
FELD FOLLIES. and thousands of others 

It's more than likely that we made the 
costumes originally for the plays you will 
produce 

You may use the same quality costumes at 
moderate rental charges. Write us today for 
Costume Plots of your plays, and our estimate! 


BROOKS COSTUME CO. 


3 W. 6ist Street, New York 23, N. Y. 





* * 
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intimate revue by Rick Besoyan, In 
Your Hat, was ready for the curtain 
to rise—but there was no theatre, 
much less a curtain. 


With the ingenuity worthy of a 
showman, Eilers brought off the 
premiére of the revue in mid-Octo- 
ber. He did this by obtaining a cab- 
aret license and opening a night club 
appropriately titled The Showplace. 
The accouterments are those of the 
standard well-appointed night club, 
with one important exception. At 
one end of the room is a tiny pro- 
scenium stage where the curtain 
rises twice nightly on the three-act 
entertainment, in which five per- 
formers (all graduates of the off- 
Broadway stage) are involved. Each 
of them wears a basic costume, 
again with one important difference. 
They also wear a wide variety of 
hats created by such designers as 
Hattie Carnegie, John Frederics and 
Mr. John. And it is through these 
hats that scenic changes are ef- 
fected. ry 


Sweet Sympathy 

The problems of the off-Broadway 
producer are countless, it seems. We 
were reminded of this again by an 
incident involving our telephone op- 
erator who, in the course of the day, 
cheerfully dispenses information and 
advice on subject matter having an 
amazing range. She has quite a 
range of her own—but to get back 
to the story, one of the recent call- 
ers was Oscar Kanny, who at the 
time had a revival of Don Juan in 
Hell in the works. “I’m looking for a 
Don Juan,” he began. Undaunted, 
our girl countered with “Aren’t we 
all?” 

Since we seem to be in a confiden- 
tial mood (“as unblushing as Rous- 
seau,” as Joseph Wood Krutch would 
put it), we are inclined to point out 
the problems besetting another staff 
member. This young lady has the 
really imposing job of compiling the 
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The performers in the leading roles 
of Look Homeward, Angel are shown 


during a_ rehearsal. 
Van Fleet (left), 
and Anthony Perkins. 


They are Jo 
Frances Hyland 
This is the 


Ketti Frings dramatization of Thomas 
Wolfe’s novel. 








REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 
© Stage ® Screen ® Radio 
® Television ® Play Production 
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1511 Gough St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 
PRospect 6-4040 





sexion DRAMATIC WORKSHOP 


“the School with a Great Tradition” 


Dr. Maria Piseater, Director 








Dr. Saul Colin, President 


Next Term February 10, 1958 


Former Students and Graduates include: 


Harry Belafonte 
Chandler Cowles 
Ben Gazzara 


Elaine Stritch 
Marlon Br, 
Anthony Francoisa 





Rod Steiger 
Tennessee Williams 
Tony Curtis 


Jack Garfein 
Shelley Winters 
Philip Yordan 


DAY AND NIGHT courses for Beginners, Advanced Professionals Acting, 
Directing, Playwriting, Stagecraft, TV and Radio. Terms: June, Oct., Feb. 





MIME classes for Professionals and beginners 
under direction of ETIENNE DECROUX from Paris 
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Calendar listing which precedes this 
department, working well in advance 
of the actual premiéres. Since uncer- 
tainty is one of the less endearing 
features of the theatre, this is a task 
demanding the traits of a swami and 
a saint. Cast changes and delayed 
openings are standard procedure in 
any season, but this one has rather 
abused the privilege, as she has 
pointed out. 

For example: On October 3 she 
made a note that Alan Bunce had 
left the cast of Copper and Brass, 
which then was enroute to Broad- 
way. A few days later came word 
that his replacement, Horace Mc- 
Mahon, also had left the show. And 
who was Horace McMahon's replace- 
ment? Why, Alan Bunce. Back in 
August she made a record of the 
fact that a William Gibson play 
called Two for the Seesaw was due 
this season. Two months later, al- 
most to the day, she was advised to 
change that title to Seesaw. But as 
we went to press with this issue, the 
production had done a double re- 
verse worthy of any razzle-dazzle 
football machine; the title was back 
to Two for the Seesaw —though 
there was still a good three-month 
period, prior to the scheduled pre- 
miére, in which further develop- 
ments could occur. Then there was 
the case of Compulsion with its com- 
plications. A producers’ version of 
this dramatization of Meyer Levin’s 
novel was presented at the Ambas- 
sador Theatre; and a week before 
that opening, Levin obliged by send- 
ing us, at special-delivery rates, a 
copy of his own dramatization with 
a note distinguishing it from “the 
producers’ version which prevailed 
in spite of my attempts to have an 
unadulterated script presented.” 

Last-minute switches, as we said, 
are normal. But all this strikes us as 
abnormally normal for one season. 


Future Indefinite 

Reporting on the current Broad- 
way season is not the only job re- 
quiring caution. We admired—and 
understood—the circumspection of a 
New York Times music reporter who 
was writing recently about the open- 
ing of the Dallas Opera season. He 
was forthright enough at the outset 
of his sentence: “The Dallas Opera 
will open its season on November 21 
with a benefit concert by the Dallas 
Symphony .. . ” But when he got 
around to completing the sentence 
with the news that Maria Callas 
would be the guest artist, he used 
these words: “for which Maria Cal- 
las has been announced as soloist.” 
Caution is the watchword where 
Callas is concerned. 
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Word from Italy has it that there 
‘s a new nickname for this soprano 
with the knack of making news. 
Earlier it was La Superba and La 
Divina. The newest is not The Un- 
predictable, as you might surmise, 
but The Tigress of La Scala. 


Russian Dressing 


Happy as we are to see a Russian 
and a Canadian actor agree about 
an interpretation of Hamlet, we must 
say that we are not encouraged by 
other cultural developments behind 
the Iron Curtain, even if ballet 
troupes have been included in the 
list of proposed exchanges between 
Russia and this country (along with 
radio and television broadcasts, and 
iron and coal experts).’ The trouble 
simply is that the Russians are al- 
ways letting us down after we have 
begun to hope for better things. 
Back in April, for example, we took 
heart from an editorial in Komsomol 
Pravda, the newspaper oi the Young 
Communist League. This was in re- 
ply to a reader who complained that 
advertisements for a Viennese ice 
show (then playing in Moscow) 
showed the girls in scanty costumes. 
The reply: 


“Just imagine if prudish Uncle 
Akim had his way. Why, he would 
forbid us to relax with the lights 
off after dusk. . . . He would have 
ballerinas clothed in heavy diving 
suits, put veils on girl figure skaters. 
He would keep us from living the 


» life we want to lead in our fine and 


happy time in this fortieth year of 
Soviet power.” 

Well, well, we thought. Perhaps 
the kill-joys really are on the Party 
pan, as one headline writer put it. 
But we were soon disabused. In 
May the Soviet minister of culture, 
N.. K. Mikhailov, walked out on a 
Moscow concert given by a visiting 
Italian orchestra after it played a 
jazz version of “Ochi Chorniye.” In 
June, after staying in character by 
claiming the invention of the “best 
and biggest” stereoscopic motion-pic- 
ture screen (“cinepanorama’’), the 
boys in the Kremlin took dead aim 
at a favorite target and accused us 
of murdering the English language 
and shoving the corpse down British 
throats—forcing our manner of pro- 
nunciation on the mother country 
so to speak. In July the same Young 
Communist League had reversed it- 
self to the point where it stripped 
a student at the Alma Ata Language 
Institute of her scholarship, expelled 
her from the league, evicted her 
from her dormitory and threatened 
to expel her from school — all be- 
cause she dressed “stylishly.” (“Styl- 


ishly” in this case can be translated 
roughly as “wearing a tight skirt.’’) 

Things apparently were dormant 
on the cultural front in August. But 
as we went to press, actress Myrna 
Loy had just had her knuckles rapped 
in the Hungarian newspaper Nepsza- 
badsag. Miss Loy’s sin, of course, 
was visiting United Nations head- 
quarters with a group who petitioried 
that august organization, seeking to 
have it implement a resolution con- 
demning Soviet suppression of the 
Hungarian revolt. As it came out in 
Nepszabadsag, though, the charge 
boiled down to the accusation that 


Myrna had used sex appeal on the 
U.N. 


Journey's End 


Since perseverance is a virtue we 
especially admire, Louis A. Voss of 
California certainly merits our es- 
teem. Having retired from his post 
in the advertising department of the 
Los Angeles Times, he decided to take 
a leisurely automobile trip across the 
country. And since his hobby is play- 
writing—he hasn’t missed a copy of 
THEATRE ARTS since we began 
presenting the full text of a play 
each month—he stopped by his news- 
stand to pick up a copy of the then- 
current August issue before depart- 
ing. When he didn’t find it in its ac- 
customed niche because of a change 
in distribution procedure, he decided 
to buy the magazine at the first 
stop—Portland, Oregon. 

There he found he had just missed 
an opportunity to secure a copy. And 
so the journey, and the quest, con- 
tinued. He tried to buy the maga- 
zine, with total lack of success, in 
Great Falls, Montana; Laramie, Wy- 
oming; Denver, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Quebec, another Portland 
(Maine), Boston and Provincetown, 
Massachusetts. In only two stops, in 
fact, did he forego making inquiries. 
As he put it, “I never expected to 
find THEATRE ARTS in Yellow- 
stone Park, and when we got to 
Providence, the traffic was so crazy 
we were glad to just get out of 
town.” 

Well, he and Mrs. Voss finally ar- 
rived in New York, not so much to 
pursue his playwriting (“when your 
wife is with you, you can’t get any- 
thing done”) but to shop, see the 
shows, and of course to seek the 
August issue of this publication. By 
then the newsstands were displaying 
a later issue. But the tale has a 
happy ending. With a spirit worthy 
of a Mountie, he made his way to 
our office, told his story, and re- 
ceived not only a copy of the issue 
he sought but our undying admira- 
tion as well. 
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West Side Story 


There are so many fascinating aspects to this 
exciting and adventurous work that it is hard to 
know where to start in any relatively brief ac- 
count—and all but impossible to stop. Perhaps the 
musical’s most striking quality is its sheer animal 
vitality, whose only parallel on the New York 
stage in recent seasons is suggested by Tyrone 
Guthrie’s jousts with Shakespeare, Pirandello and 
Thornton Wilder; or, to go back a bit farther, by 
Tallulah’s three-act wrestling match with Donald 
Cook in Private Lives. The wear and tear on the 
company must be tremendous. Fortunately it is 
young and sturdy. Anyone who thinks that the 
musical theatre took a fall out of Shakespeare 
with Kiss Me, Kate is in for quite a surprise. 


He is also in for a very rewarding evening, 
however. For another striking impression con- 
veyed by the work is its capacity for riveting 
one’s attention. This is a feat in itself, for any mu- 
sical show involves a great deal of bulk, and even 
when the gears mesh, one is aware of certain 
filler interludes designed to cover the setting up 
of scenery or to accommodate the special talent 
of some “name” employed for the occasion. No 
one does a soft-shoe routine in front of a drop 
curtain in West Side Story. There are no “names” 
to accommodate. The ingredients are all of a 
piece. Nearly everything is economical, stream- 
lined and vital. And this not only results in a 
sense of immediacy but actually pushes the Amer- 
ican musical theatre several steps closer to that 
ultimate goal of integration of component parts, 
about which we hear so much nowadays from 
certain high priests who have all but taken the 
fun out of going to these shows. Without beating 
you further about the ears with high-sounding 
palaver, it should be reported that dance is fully 
as important here as the spoken word in carrying 
the taut story line; and that the exciting musical 
score complements both extremely well. The 
opening number, for example, involves not a word 
of talk. For about five galvanic minutes all we see 
are male dancers leaping about in various menac- 
ing formations; and in that sequence director- 
choreographer Jerome Robbins, assisted by com- 
poser Leonard Bernstein, has not only set the 
mood of the piece but foreshadowed much of the 
action. Most of the first-act gang fight is also ex- 
pressed through dance. To paraphrase something 
or other, one ballet is worth several thousand 
words in sheer theatrical effectiveness. 


The lovers, Maria and Tony, are representatives 
of the warring Puerto Rican and “American” 
street gangs, and while their affair does not have 
the doubly tragic conclusion of Shakespeare, it 
results in Tony’s being laid mighty low—some- 
thing that in itself would have appalled pro- 
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WEST SIDE STORY 


September 26, 1957 
Winter Garden 


A musical play based on a conception of Jer- 
ome Robbins, with book by Arthur Laurents, 
music by Leonard Bernstein, lyrics by Stephen 
Sondheim; presented by Robert E. Griffith and 
Harold S. Prince (by arrangement with Roger 
L. Stevens), direction and choreography by Mr. 
Robbins (Peter Gennaro, cochoreographer), 
scenic production by Oliver Smith, costumes de- 
signed by Irene Sharaff, lighting by Jean Rosen- 
thal, musical direction by Max Goberman, or- 
chestrations by Leonard Bernstein with Sid 
Ramin and Irwin Kostal; production associate, 
Sylvia Drulie. 


CAST 
RIFF Mickey Calin 
TONY Larry Kert 
ACTION Eddie Roll 
A-RAB Tony Mordente 
BABY JOHN David Winters 
SNOWBOY Grover Dale 
BIG DEAL Martin Charnin 
DIESEL Hank Brunjes 
GEE-TAR Tommy Abbott 
MOUTH PIECE Frank Green 
TIGER Lowell Harris 
GRAZIELLA Wilma Curley 
VELMA Carole D’ Andrea 
MINNIE Nanette Rosen 
CLARICE Marilyn D’Honau 
PAULINE Julie Oser 
ANYBODYS Lee Becker 
BERNARDO Ken LeRoy 
MARIA Carol Lawrence 
ANITA Chita Rivera 
CHINO Jamie Sanchez 
PEPE George Marcy 
INDIO Noel Schwartz 
LUIS Al DeSio 
ANXIOUS Gene Gavin 
NIBBLES Ronnie Lee 
JUANO Jay Norman 
TORO Erne Castaldo 
MOOSE Jack Murray 
ROSALIA Marilyn Cooper 
CONSUELO Reri Grist 
TERESITA Carmen Guiterrez 
FRANCISCA Elizabeth Taylor 
ESTELLA Lynn Ross 
MARGUERITA Liane Plane 
DOC Art Smith 
SCHRANK Arch Johnson 
KRUPKE William Bramley 
GLADHAND John Harkins 


General manager, Carl Fisher; company man- 
ager, Clarence Jacobson; production stage man- 
ager, Ruth Mitchell; stage manager, Harry 
Howell; press representatives, Reuben Rabino- 
vitch, Helen Richards, Howard Newman. 


MUSICAL NUMBERS: Prologue, Jet Song, 
“Something’s Coming,” The Dance at the Gym, 
“Maria,” “Tonight,” “America,” “Cool,” “One 
Hand, One Heart,” The Rumble, “I Feel Pretty,” 
“Somewhere,” “Gee, Officer Krupke,” “A Boy 
Like That,” “I Have a Love,” Taunting, Finale. 
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ducers in this field not so many years ago. It may be 
that even this single helping of homicide among the 
lovers is too much to fit comfortably into a venture 
that, for all its overtones of tension, is not without 
gusty humor. Comic relief never hurt any tragedy, 
but here the balance occasionally threatens to be 
reversed, and it may be that we are not quite pre- 
pared to accept this stark conclusion. It may also be 
that the whole affair suffers just a bit from preten- 
tiousness. When the Shakespearean source and the 
ultimate slum setting are considered, though, the 
wonder is that it suffers so little. 


The love story is genuinely affecting, with its 
balcony scene on a tenement fire escape, and here 
Bernstein has put aside his dissonance and pre- 
occupation with the frenetic which effectively under- 
line so much of the exciting action and raucous 
comedy in the script. He has composed a couple of 
extremely singable ballads in “Tonight” and “Maria” 
for this part of the plot, and while they are closer 
to standard “set” pieces than most of the unortho- 
dox elements of West Side Story, they have more 
distinction than the average musical-show number, 
which can be disengaged from the score and slid 
into a coin phonograph with the greatest of ease, 
since it bears no organic relationship to the whole. 
If there is not too much else in the score to whistle 
outside the theatre, there is plenty that is very ser- 
viceable within it. Two prime examples come to 
mind—and here Stephen Sondheim’s lyrics are of 
equal importance. “America” is a comical commen- 
tary on this country from a Puerto Rican’s point of 
view, and it is sung and danced to a turn by the 
talented Chita Rivera and her colleagues (there is 
no chorus per se in this well-joined enterprise) ; and 
“Gee, Officer Krupke” makes a shambles of the psy- 
chologist’s approach to juvenile delinquency. Once 
in a while Art Smith, who plays a candy-store pro- 
prietor, delivers a few lines on the evils of gang 
warfare, but significantly, they aren’t half as memor- 
able as the second of these sardonic little numbers. 
For all their capacity for doing good work, the men 
who put the show together are not do-gooders. Some 
conceivably might prefer a softer treatment of the 
entire theme. But they should not overlook the 
balcony scene or the mock wedding (“One Hand, 
One Heart”) or the effective dream ballet (“Some- 
where’) in which the lovers picture an escape from 
squalor. There is such a thing, after all, as having 
heart and not displaying it like a lodge insignia. 


The company is extremely talented and contains, 
in Carol Lawrence and Larry Kert, two of the most 
promising singing actors to turn up in quite a while. 
By design, the musical was cast almost entirely with 
new faces, and the plan worked out remarkably 
well. Not only is the ensemble effect furthered but 
the entire production has a youthful zest that is much 
in keeping with its spirit. Oliver Smith has done his 
usual fine job in designing the scenery; it is mobile, 
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colorful, evocative and even works the miracle of 
suggesting spaciousness within the sordidness of the 
surroundings. One set depicting the area under a 
bridge is something of a masterpiece in this respect. 

West Side Story was the first full-scale musical of 
the season. It set a standard that its successors will 
do well to match. 


WEST SIDE STORY—The balcony scene in the successful 
new musical play takes place on a tenement fire escape. Larry 
Kert and Carol Lawrence portray the modern counterparts 
of Romeo and Juliet in this work. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Five of the seven 
New York newspaper reviewers were unstinting in 
their praise. From Brooks Atkinson, Times: “This 
is one of those occasions when theatre people, en- 
grossed in an original project, are all in top form.” 
From John Chapman, Daily News: “This is a bold 
new kind of musical theatre—a jukebox Manhattan 
opera. [The score] takes up the American musical 
idiom where it was left when George Gershwin 
died.” John McClain, Journal-American, called the 
show “the most exciting thing that has come to town 
since My Fair Lady.” Reservations were expressed 
by two critics who still found much to praise. Rich- 
ard Watts, Jr., Post, found that the music lacks 
warmth and that the dances are not always convinc- 
ingly dramatic. In the Herald Tribune, Walter Kerr 
noted the force and vitality of the production, but 
said that it is not well sung, that it is rushingly acted 
and almost never emotionally affecting. He con- 
cluded: “This is the show that could have danced 
all night, and nearly did. But the dancing is it. Don’t 
look for laughter or—for that matter—tears.’’) 








Look Back in Anger 


Early in the course of John Osborn’s first play, we 
learn that the central character, Jimmy Porter, is a 
young man who learned at age ten what it is to be 
angry and helpless. He remains in that frustrating 
state throughout most of the action, and the combi- 
nation of bitter anger and ineffectuality certainly 
puts him one down to Osborne. The latter is also 
an angry young man; but he has a literary arsenal 
that, for sheer force, is the dramatic equivalent of 
a lead pipe. He is as ineffectual as a cobra and gen- 
erally about as endearing. And yet there is a real 
fascination in watching such a monster in action, per- 
verse though the feeling may be. There is even more 
magnetism about the play. For it undoubtedly has 
qualities transcending the mere brass-knuckles 
school of writing. The fact that it has been pro- 
duced in many languages is testimony to its ability 
to move a wide audience, if not to compassion, at 
least to identification with this protagonist, even 
though he is a peculiarly English creation—for, Lord 
knows, the play does not pander to quick popularity. 

Its most striking quality is still the ability to lash 
out and strike home. The reaction of the New York 
press reflected a certain wonder that the land which 
produced Shakespeare could turn out a writer today 
who knows his way around in something other than 
a drawing room. There was also a certain tendency 
to discount the impression the play initially made in 
London, by pointing out that we are much more 
accustomed to theatrical muscle-flexing. Both points 
are perfectly valid. But no one should infer that any 
patronizing is in order. Jimmy Porter is indeed a 
perfectly realized symbol of sensitive, disillusioned 
youth who feel that the present age is not only com- 
pletely unrewarding and drab but absolutely sterile. 
He is so well realized, in fact, that he is a complete 
individual—and a highly intelligent and savagely 


LOOK BACK IN ANGER 


October 1, 1957 
Lyceum Theatre 


A play by John Osborne, presented by David 
Merrick (by arrangement with the English Stage 
Company, Ltd.), directed by Tony Richardson, set- 
ting by Alan Tagg; setting, lighting and costumes 
supervised by Howard Bay, music for songs by 
Tom Eastwood. 

CAST 
JIMMY PORTER 
CLIFF LEWIS 
ALISON PORTER 
HELENA CHARLES 
COLONEL REDFERN 


Kenneth Haigh 
Alan Bates 

Mary Ure 

Vivienne Drummond 
Jack Livesey 


General manager, Jack Schlissel; stage manager, 
Howard Stone; press representatives, Harvey Sab- 
inson, Sol Jacobson, Lewis Harmon. 
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LOOK BACK IN ANGER—John Osborne’s drama has made 
a strong bid to repeat its original London success. These two 


members of the English cast are recreating their roles: Mary 
Ure and Alan Bates. 


articulate one. He vents his blind rage on his sub- 
missive wife and his partner in a candy-stall venture 
for two acts, in a torrent of invective that seldom 
abates and manages to escape being a monotone by 
its sheer variety. Eventually he drives her away. But 
she returns finally, after losing their child through 
a stillbirth—and after a friend of hers, who has oblig- 
ingly filled in as Jimmy’s mistress during her ab- 
sence, has just as obligingly bowed out. 

In such a synopsis it may seem highly unlikely 
that two women would react so favorably to such 
a perfect louse. The answer lies partly in the sheer 
perfection of Jimmy’s creation, and partly in the 
wonderful portrayal of him by Kenneth Haigh. The 
ending is not at all implausible in the performance, 
at any rate. But there is a penalty to be paid for 
Osborne’s having created such a special young man, 
and having devoted all of two acts to showing him 
in such vivid action. The narrative, while believable, 
is secondary and not especially moving. At the con- 
clusion there is the same intense: fascination for 
Jimmy, where compassion would be more in order. 
He has not changed visibly, and neither have we. 
As a full-length portrait of a man, the play is afire: 
as a dramatic experience covering three acts, it is 
rather cool, for all its highly charged emotion. Anger 
is a limited emotion, after all, even in the hands of 
a couple of masters like John Osborn and Kenneth 
Haigh. 

The cast includes four members who performed 
the work in England—Haigh, Mary Ure, Alan Bates 
and Vivienne Drummond—and they are all excellent. 
Jack Livesey has a lesser assignment as the wife’s 
father, a symbol of an outmoded age scorned by 
Jimmy; and he makes a fine thing of it too. The set, 
representing the Porters’ dingy attic quarters, is a 
triumph of literalism. It would drive a man with 
only half the outraged sensitivity of Jimmy to revolt. 
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(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: This English import 
received four enthusiastic notices, one that was basic- 
ally favorable, and two that ranged from mild to 
almost complete disapproval. Brooks Atkinson, in 
the Times, called it “the most vivid British play of 
the decade.” John Chapman, Daily News: “The most 
virile and exciting play to come out of London in 
a long, long time—something to set the wits tingling.” 
Richard Watts, Jr., Post: “a work of distinction and 
enormous impact which deserves its high British 
reputation.” Walter Kerr, Herald Tribune: “an early- 
October bonfire that lights a real blaze.” Robert 
Coleman, Mirror: “John Osborne can pen dialogue 
that is trenchant, earthy and often poetic. But he’s 
inclined to be in love with his own speeches .. . 
and we are not always satisfied with his conclusions.” 
Frank Aston, World Telegram and Sun, praised the 
acting but dismissed the play as verbose and dra- 
matically unconvincing. “What movement we make 
is via great puffs of words.’’) 


ROMANOFF AND JULIET 


October 10, 1957 
Plymouth Theatre 


A comedy by Peter Ustinov presented by David 
Merrick, directed by George S. Kaufman, settings 
by Denis Malclés (settings and lighting supervised 
by Howard Bay), costumes by Helene Pons, inci- 
dental music by Harold Rome, ballads by Anthony 
Hopkins and Mr. Ustinov. 


CAST 

FIRST SOLDIER 
SECOND SOLDIER 
GENERAL 
HOOPER MOULSWORTH 
VADIM ROMANOFF 
IGOR ROMANOFF Gerald Sarracini 
JULIET Elizabeth Allen 
SPY Carl Don 
BEULAH MOULSWORTH Natalie Schafer 
EVDOKIA ROMANOFF Marianne Deeming 
JR. CAPTAIN MARFA ZLOTOCHIENKO Sylvia Daneel 
FREDDIE VANDESTUYT William Greene 
ARCHBISHOP Edward Atienza 

General manager, Jack Schlissel; press represent- 
ative, Harvey B. Sabinson. 


Phil Leeds 
Jack Gilford 
Peter Ustinov 
Fred Clark 
Henry Lascoe 


Romanoff and Juliet 


As the title indicates, playwright Peter Ustinov 
has gone back to Shakespeare for his theme. He 
hasn’t stopped there, however. He has worked his 
way through more modern but equally classic 
sources. Here and there you are apt to be reminded 
of Ninotchka, Abie’s Irish Rose and even the routines 
of that center of performing arts known as the Pal- 
ace Theatre. As performer, Ustinov functions as star 
actor and master of ceremonies. He plays the head 
man (a combination general and statesman) of the 
smallest country in Europe, and at one point he 
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encounters the son of the Russian ambassador. This 
lad is recently back from a tour of duty aboard a 
Soviet icebreaker in the polar regions, but he has 
been thoroughly thawed by the daughter of the 
American ambassador—so much so, in fact, that he 
is lovesick to the point of suicide, realizing the seem- 
ing impossibility of a match with his inamorata: He 
has a pistol poised at his temple when the general 
walks by, and he announces resolutely that he is not 
afraid to use it. “I am an officer. I am incapable of 
cowardice.” And actor Ustinov replies: “I am a gen- 
eral. I am incapable of almost everything.” 

This is not a bad line, but its accuracy is open to 
doubt. As performer, Ustinov is capable of a great 
deal. He has an antic comic style that would qualify 
him for a top place on a variety bill or in a comic 
opera any day of the week; and since, by a rare 
coincidence, his play is a mixture of vaudeville and 
libretto, he is in congenial surroundings in Romanoff 
and Juliet. There is no need for him to head for 
Graustark or a music hall. As playwright he is capa- 
ble of a great deal, too—almost everything, it would 
appear, but subtlety. 

Since timing is the essence of a successful vaude- 
villian, it is not surprising that the playwriting half 
of Peter Ustinov sets great sive by the predictable, 
the pat, the precise and the slickly professional. 
A skillful hand at the business of playing at inter- 
national politics in mythical setings, he has posed the 
probiem of what would happen if representatives of 
these rival embassies fell in love. Ustinov is nobody’s 
fool. What happens is that love conquers all. It is all 
very neatly laid out and seemingly sure-fire. It is 
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ROMANOFF AND JULIET—Peter Ustinov (left) is both the 
author and star actor of this political fantasy dealing, in 
comic terms, with the postwar international scene. Edward 
Atienza appears as an archbishop. 
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fantasy with its feet planted firmly on the ground of 
postwar American-Russian rivalry. There is plenty 
of room for satire, especially at the expense of the 
Russians. For the most part, however, it is such 
broad satire that the fantasy is more than a bit flat- 
footed. The laughs are forthcoming but the cues are 
awfully obvious. 

Part of this last effect probably traces to George 
S. Kaufman’s staging, which is not without its own 
broad aspects. He has directed a well-drilled cast 
whose members, while they necessarily pale in any 
comparison with the star, are still very accomplished. 
Henry Lascoe and Fred Clark caricature the respec- 
tive ambassadors in high style, Gerald Sarracini and 
Elizabeth Allen are appealing as the lovers, Edward 
Atienza contributes an important third-act bit as an 
archbishop, and Phil Leeds and Jack Gilford are fine 
in the triple-threat capacities of soldiers, street ven- 
dors and end men in this minstrel routine. There are 
other worth-while comedy performances by Carl 
Don as a Soviet spy, and Sylvia Daneel as a Soviet 
spy who spies on Soviet spies. In Russia as in Usti- 
novia, nothing is left to chance. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Among the seven no- 
tices there were two unqualified votes of confidence. 
Richard Watts, Jr. of the Post called the play “a witty 
and charming entertainment,” and compared the 
production favorably with that in London. John 
McClain, Journal-American, had a different verdict; 
he liked the original West End version but not the 
current one on Broadway. Brooks Atkinson, Times, 
praised Ustinov’s acting but added that the play 
“suggests more that it accomplishes. Unless he acts 
all the parts, his improvised comedies will always 
be marred by barren stretches.”” Walter Kerr, Herald 
Tribune, praised the cast but cared less for the play: 
“What Romanoff and Juliet lacks is the sustained, 
finely tempered, completely commanding wit that 
alone will keep such a soufflé aloft. The easygoing 
vaudeville he has put together seems never to have 
been written down, pared, pointed.”) 


The Cave Dwellers 


The world of William Saroyan is such a whimsi- 
cally wonderful one—even when he is operating in 
the lower depths, so to speak—that it seems a shame 
to go poking around in it for whys and wherefores. 
If this seems like an attempt to evade the issue and 
find an easy “out,” you are at least partly right; the 
play is assuredly not an easy one to reduce to intel- 
ligible commentary. But there is more to it than that. 
For if we go behind this land of enchantment on the 
stage, we are apt to find that it is almost incredibly 
naive in its conception. No one can argue with its 
right-mindedess. But does it really come to grips 
with the problem which the playwright has on his 
mind, on anything other than an adolescent level? 
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THE CAVE DWELLERS 


October 19, 1957 
Bijou Theatre 


A play by William Saroyan presented by Carmen 
Capalbo and Stanley Chase, directed by Mr. Cap- 
albo, designed by William Pitkin, costumes by Ruth 
Morley, lighting by Lee Watson, music composed by 
Bernardo Segall; production manager, Rome Smith. 


CAST 
THE DUKE 
THE QUEEN 
THE GIRL 
THE KING 


Wayne Morris 
Eugenie Leontovich 
Susan Harrison 
Barry Jones 
(People in the Dream) 

THE YOUNG OPPONENT 

A YOUNG MAN 
THE FACTORY FOREMAN 
AN ARAB CHIEF Ivan Dixon 
WOMAN WITH DOG Vergel Cook 
NEGRITA Herself 
A CLOWN Gerald Hiken 
THE YOUNG QUEEN Francine Amdur 


Ivan Dixon 
John Alderman 
Ronald Weyand 


GORKY Ronald Weyand 
THE FATHER Gerald Hiken 
THE MOTHER Vergel Cook 
THE SILENT BOY John Alderman 
WRECKING CREW BOSS Clifton James 
JAMIE, A WORKMAN Ivan Dixon 


General manager, Arthur Waxman; production 
stage manager, Rome Smith; stage manager, John 
Weaver; press representatives, Bill Doll, Sam 
Friedman. 





And a basic problem he has, though it is expressed 
in his characteristic terms of fantasy. 

Mr. Saroyan is making the case here for the sur- 
vival of the human spirit in the face of adversity. 
This is not really so far removed from The Time of 
Your Life in theme, though it is essentially much 
more somber. Here we are not concerned with living 
it up in the limited time which we have; now the 
problem is one of survival on anything like human 
térms. This is a problem because man, by nature, is 
not equipped for the life of the cave dweller which is 
imposed on him by this neolithic world of ours. And 
so we find Saroyan’s principal characters leading a 
subterranean existence on the stage of an abandoned 
theatre on the lower east side of New York, to which 
they have been driven by hard times. There is a 
onetime vaudevillian, a former actress of some re- 
pute, a quondam boxing champion whose downfall 
had come (naturally) when he was seized by a fear 
of hurting his opponent. They are a thoroughly seedy 
and nondescript lot at first glance, even though they 
call each other The King and The Queen and The 
Duke; but beneath those layers of sackcloth and 
ashes they all have the essential nobility that clowns, 
actresses and pugilists invariably possess in this 
world of the playwright’s devising. Although the 
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building is in a slum-clearance project and is about 
to be razed, the inhabitants provide a temporary 
abode for still other orphans of the storm: a fright- 
ened girl who is running away from everything, in- 
cluding love; and a destitute man whose possessions 
include a wife, a newborn son and a trained bear. 
(Of these, only the bear is an asset in a materialistic 
sense; but even with him it is hard scratching.) 
Presently the head of the wrecking crew arrives, 
and he is also a decent sort who gives the refugees 
a few days’ reprieve, along with their first square 
meals in many weeks. At last sight they are on their 
way, presumably to another abode whose founda- 
tions are fundamentally as shaky as those of the play. 

But if we can sit back and not trouble our pretty 
heads by poking them into philosophical premises or 
matters of substance, what a world it is—a dancing 
bear, a wonderful actress of the old school, innocent 
young love. And we can carve this sort of life amid 
squalor through the magic medium of love. “The 
secret of the theatre is love,” says the aged actress. 
“Without love, pain and failure are . 
failure.” 


. pain and 
If there is no love we must create it. The 
actress is speaking of the theatre, true enough; but 
we are sure she is also speaking of the world at 
large. With Saroyan, all the world is a stage—and 
all of the stage. © 

The production is an excellent one on almost every 
count. The cavernous single set is wonderfully at- 
mospheric, and director Carmen Capalbo has staged 
the work in a manner that is vivid and fluid without 
being ostentatious or forced. Working within a huge 
stage area, he has even managed to compose many 
scenes which are touching or funny largely because 
of their intimacy. The acting, too, is largely first- 
rate. Eugenie Leontovich and Barry Jones do espe- 
cially well by their florid assignments as the actress 
and vaudevillian. Susan Harrison is affecting as the 
young girl, and Gerald Hiken is certainly Saroyan- 
esque as the man with the bear, the wife and the 
infant. Wayne Morris rather overdoes the simplicity 
of the boxer, though goodness knows the assignment, 
as specified, might well be beyond the capabilities 
of anyone. High-minded pugilists are not easily de- 
picted, even in the world of Saroyan. 

Since this is the author’s first new work on Broad- 
way in fifteen years it invites comparisons. We can 
surely say that he has lost little of his youthful buoy- 
ancy and sentiment, his capacity for writing works 
that play like ballets. And some of us would add 
that he has gained nothing more mature in his 
outlook. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Only one dissenting 
voice was heard in the general round of approval. 
Brooks Atkinson, Times, called the work “one of the 
most enchanting stories Saroyan has ever told.” 
Richard Watts, Jr., of the Post wrote: “The basic 
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Saroyan touch is still there, with its honest friendli- 
ness of spirit, its warm openheartedness, and its ut- 
terly unpatronizing fondness for the misfits of the 
world. There is something wonderfully comforting 
about having it with us again in this day of our 
uncertainty.” John Chapman, Daily News, called the 
play Saroyan’s “most beautiful” and added: “Bless 
William Saroyan for being a dountless sentimentalist, 
and bless all the actors who are speaking for him.” 
The dissenter, Walter Kerr of the Herald Tribune, 
began: “One of the eleven sequences is taken up 
with a wrestling match between a man and a bear. 
The other ten are taken up with a wrestling match 
between William Saroyan the artist and William 
Saroyan the goodhearted, softheaded evangelist.’’) 


THE CAVE DWELLERS 


acters in the new Saroyan worl 


Two of the most colorful char- 


are a onetime vaudevillian 
and a former actress. They are played by this pair of vet- 


erans, Barry Jones and Eugenie Leontovich. 





UNDER MILK WOOD 


October 15, 1957 
Henry Miller’s Theatre 


A play adapted from the radio work by Dylan 
Thomas, presented by Gilbert Miller, Henry Sherek 
and Roger L. Stevens, directed by Douglas Clever- 
don, setting designed by Raymond Sovey, costumes 


supervised by Kathryn Miller. 


ONLOOKER 
CAPTAIN CAT 
FIRST DROWNED 
SECOND DROWNED 
ROSIE PROBERT 
THIRD DROWNED 
FOURTH DROWNED 
FIFTH DROWNED 
MYFANWY PRICE 
MOG EDWARDS 
JACK BLACK 

MR. WALDO 
WALDO’S MOTHER 
WALDO’S WIFE 
FIRST NEIGHBOR 
SECOND NEIGHBOR 
THIRD NEIGHBOR 
FOURTH NEIGHBOR 
LITTLE BOY WALDO 
MATTI RICHARDS 
MATTI’S MOTHER 
REV, ELI JENKINS 


Donald Houston 
Francis Compton 
Pirie MacDonald 
Richard Longman 
Catherine Dolan 

Charles Tyner 
Walter Thomson 
Donald Ewer 
Olive Dunbar 
Alastair Duncan 
Donald Ewer 
Guy Spaull 
Muriel Ault 
Christine Thomas 
Joan Newell 
Buddug-Mair Powell 
Pauline Flanagan 
Catherine Dolan 
Carson Woods 
Suzanne Shell 
Peggy Turnley 


WILLY NILLY 

MRS. WILLY NILLY 
P.C. ATTILA REES 
SINBAD SAILORS 
LILY SMALLS 

MAE ROSE COTTAGE 
BESSIE BIGHEAD 
OCKY MILKMAN 
CHERRY OWEN 
BUTCHER BENYON 
MR. PUGH 

MRS. PUGH 

MARY ANN SAILORS 
DAI BREAD 

POLLY GARTER 
NOGOOD BOYO 

LORD CUT-GLASS 
THE GUIDE BOOK 
MRS, DAI BREAD ONE 
MRS. DAI BREAD TWO 
MRS. CHERRY OWEN 
MRS. BENYON 
MAGGY RICHARDS 
RICKY REES 

OUR SAL 

NASTY HUMPHREY 
BILLY SWANSEA 
ONE OF MR. WALDO’S 
JACKIE WITH THE SNIFF 
FIRST WOMAN 
SECOND WOMAN 
THIRD WOMAN 


Walter Thomson 
Joan Newell 
Donald Ewer 
Pirie MacDonald 
Patricia Devon 
Dorothy Rice 
Buddug-Mair Powell 
Richard Longman 
Tom Clancy 

Guy Spaull 
Richard Longman 
Pauline Flanagan 
Muriel Ault 

Tom Clancy 
Diana Maddox 
Donald Moffat 
Alastair Duncan 
Alastair Duncan 
Christine Tnomas 
Catherine Dolan 
Buddug-Mair Powell 
Joan Newell 

Toby Stevens 
Raymond McHugh 
Katherine Dunfee 
Tony Atkins 
Carson Woods 

Ina Beth Cummins 
Suzanne Shell 
Patricia Devon 
Peggy Turnley 
Muriel Ault 


Powys Thomas 
Audrey Ridgwell 
Donald Moffat 
Tom Clancy 

Lisa Daniels 
Charles Tyner 
Christine Thomas 
Alastair Duncan 
Muriel Ault 


MRS. OGMORE-PRITCHARD 
MR. OGMORE 

MR. PRITCHARD 
GOSSAMER BENYON 
ORGAN MORGAN 

MRS, ORGAN MORGAN 
UTAH WATKINS 

MRS. UTAH WATKINS 


Under Milk Wood 


The clichés “interesting” and “an experience in 
theatregoing” are handy devices which a reviewer 
generally clutches when he is favorably disposed to 
2 work for reasons he can’t define. In the case of this 
Dylan Thomas play, though, they apply for perfectly 
sound reasons. Like Saroyan, the Welsh poet has 
a fascinating world all his own, and it is equally full 
of lyricism and sensibility, though it is anchored a 
good deal more firmly in the realities that most of us 
know. And in this work the ingenuity of the staging 
was definitely an experience—a show all in itself. 


Whether this staged version of Milk Wood actually 
is a play is a moot point, of course. Originally con- 
ceived for radio presentation, it is essentially plot- 
less, an evocation of one duy in the lives of the inhab- 
itants of a simple fishing village, a sort of Welsh 
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EVANS THE DEATH Charles Tyner 
FISHERMEN Donald Ewer, Tom Clancy 
GWENNY Ina Beth Cummins 
CHILD Katherine Dunfee 
MOTHER Peggy Turnley 
General manager, George Banyai; company man- 
ager, Joe Moss; production stage manager, Richard 
Bender; stage manager, Bert Gruver; press repre- 
sentatives, Richard Maney, Martin Shwartz. 


Our Town; and it would have to be termed amor- 
phous even in a season which produced something by 
Saroyan. But we are not inclined to quibble much, 
for there is a wealth of magic in the author’s charac- 
terization and his language. The fact that there is 
no real dramatic pattern is overshadowed by the 
quality of the writing itself. And there was a com- 
pensating factor in the direction of Douglas Clever- 
don, who managed to further insure our interest by 
keeping the stage alive with activity. Perhaps, as 
some have said, he was overzealous in this respect. 
Still, the director who undertakes to present what 
is nothing much more than a succession of character 
studies, bound together only by a common locale, is 
faced with a major problem. Cleverdon and Ray- 
mond Sovey, who designed the intricate set with its 
multiple entrances and levels, definitely succeeded 
in capturing the spirit of the village and making it 
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live. In other hands all this could have been cumber- 
some and about as tedious as a temperance wake. 

Another unifying factor is the role of the On- 
looker, who introduces the sixty-eight characters, 
tells us of their backgrounds, and bridges the epi- 
sodes which comprise the action. Donald Houston 
fulfilled this assignment unobtrusively and well. 
Among Thomas’ gifts that were invaluable in this 
chronicle of simple folk were his capacity for differ- 
entiating between affection and pretension, between 
the heart-warming and the mawkish, and between 
characterization and mere caricature. A few of the 
performers in the other roles could learn something 
from him about the last of these distinctions. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: The reaction was de- 
cidedly mixed. Three of the seven newspaper re- 
viewers expressed sharp criticism. Walter Kerr of 
the Herald Tribune commented on the clash between 
the essentially lyric quality of the original script and 


the “crude cartooning” on stage. Brooks Atkinson. 
Times, said: “The staged version is a work of art 
torn out of context. It is busy and diffuse.” Richard 
Watts, Jr. of the Post expressed the opinion that “it 
is too piecemeal in its dramatic interest, and too lack- 
ing in cumulative theatrical power to be satisfying 
on the stage. But there is no denying its distin- 
guished beauty.” John McClain, Journal-American. 
and Frank Aston, World Telegram and Sun, stressed 


the quality of the production and its limited appeal. 
And John Chapman, Daily News, offered this re- 
action: “a lovely and mildly theatrical stage poem.’’) 


UNDER MILK WOOD—The large company for Dylan 
Thomas’ work about a day in the lives of the inhabitants of 
a Welsh fishing village included (left to right): Diana Mad- 
dox, Donald Houston und Francis Compton 
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The Egghead 


The playwright who undertakes to use political 
ideologies as a theme is faced with many a pitfall. 
Short of turning out that rarity, a completely play- 
able and convincing work, he is apt to follow one of 
two courses, either of which is likely to land him in 
that theatrical limbo where runs are not long, profits 
are not large, and critical notices are not laudatory. 
He may give us a theatrical but elementary piece. 
Worse still, he may give us something reasonably 
profound but about as stageworthy as an oratorical 
contest. And of course he may also combine the evil 
features of both courses, but that, fortunately, is 
something which need not concern us here. Molly 
Kazan has spared us that much, at least. Her play 
moves briskly on a stage, even if it does not move us 
in the audience with any great conviction. 

Basically this is the result of fashioning character- 
ization and action too patly in an effort to demon- 
strate her thesis, which is simply that many an egg- 
head is more well meaning than well done. To make 
this perfectly valid point, she has overdrawn almost 
all of her leading characters, and made them behave 
in a way that suggests the technique of the morality. 
The protagonist is a college professur, the son of a 
rock-ribbed Republican (naturally), who, in his 
younger days (and in his own words), carried ban- 
ners before breakfast and called for impeachment of 
the governor of his State several times before he him- 
self had reached voting age. He is such a militantly 
blind liberal that we are sure something dreadful is 
going to befall him—though we may also wonder how 
he got to a station of any responsibility. Anyway 
something does give him a bad tumble. He insists on 
inviting one of his star students of other years to 


THE EGGHEAD 


October 9, 1957 
Ethel Barrymore Theatre 


A play by Molly Kazan presented by Hope Abel- 
son, directed by Hume Cronyn, scenery by Richard 
Sylbert, costumes by Anna Hill Johnstone 


CAST 
JACKIE PARSON 
SALLY PARSON 
MARTIN DONAHUE 
GOTTFRIED ROTH 
HARVEY ROBBINS 
MADELINE ROBBINS 
FINNEY 
HANK PARSON 
ROGER PARSON 
ANNIE GRIERSON 
PERRY HALL 


Kevin Drohan 
Phyllis Love 
Biff McGuire 
Eduard Franz 
Richard Robbins 
Helen Shields 
Graham Jarvis 
Karl Malden 
Nicholas Pryor 
Marion Sweet 
Lloyd Richards 
ESSIE Ruth Attaway 

General manager, Charles 


Mooney; company 


manager, Chandos Sweet; production stage manager, 
Porter Van Zandt; stage manager, Jack Betts; press 
representatives, Harvey B. Sabinson, David Powers. 
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THE EGGHEAD—Karl Malden (center) was the militantly 


liberal college professor who was hoodwinked by a former 


student, played by Lloyd Richards. Phyllis Love had the role 


of the professor's young wife 


address one of his classes, against the better judg- 
ment of the F.B.I. and almost everyone else with 
much less access to security files. And in the final 
act the carefully nurtured script boils over with the 
revelation that the speaker, a_politically-suspect 
Negro, is indeed a Communist who has played on his 
mentor’s susceptibility to liberal causes as a means 
of gaining a rostrum. The Communist is drawn with 
some skill early in the proceedings, but he too is 
finally revealed in terms that are extremely broad. 
His unmasking and the professor’s consequent defla- 
tion are largely the work of the latter’s wife, who is— 
for the playwright’s purpose—a remarkably open- 
faced girl with no pretense to intellect but a generous 
supply of horse sense. The moral could scarcely be 
more clear. 

Within the limited dimensions of these roles, the 
leading performers were all capable enough—Karl 
Malden as the professor, Lloyd Richards as the Com- 
munist, and Phyllis Love as the wife. As an elemen- 
tary demonstration of a point of view, the work had 
the virtue of being painless and playable. As a me- 
dium for achieving the conviction that springs from 
superior drama, it was something else again. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: The margin was five 
to two against this work. Speaking for the support- 
ers, John McClain of the Journal-American called it 
“something long awaited—an articulate and compel- 
ling exploration of the reverse side of liberalism.” 
Brooks Atkinson of the Times, one of the dissenters, 
pointed to an effective third act but said, “To arrange 
for the triumphant conclusion it has to manipulate 
people as if they were ideas. It is easier to believe 
the conclusion of this play than the material that 
composes it.” And from Walter Kerr of the Herald 
Tribune: “a circuitous, many-sided, up-to-the-minute 
debate, written with bite and without inhibition; as 
such, and on its own political-seminar grounds, you 
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will certainly find it interesting and possibly stimu- 
laing. But it has not that independent existence, that 
assertion of created life quite apart from the editorial 
page, that gives a human-interest story the breath 
and the flesh of a work of art.’’) 


I KNOCK AT THE DOOR 


September 29, 1957 
Belasco Theatre 


An adaptation by Paul Shyre of the first of Sean 
O’Casey’s autobiographical novels, presented by Lu- 
cille Lortel, Mr. Shyre and Howard Gottfried; di- 
rected by Stuart Vaughan, setting and lighting 
supervised by Lester Polakov. 


CAST: Rae Allen, George Brenlin, Aline Mac- 
Mahon, Paul Shyre, Roy Poole, Staats Cottsworth 

Company manager, Joe Roth; stage manager, 
Robert Paschall; press representatives, Sol Jacobson, 
Lewis Harmon, Helen Hoerle. 


I Knock at the Door 


This offering arrived two days before Look Back 
in Anger, and the thought occurs that the malcontent 
hero of the latter should have lived in Sean O’Casey’s 
world. Jimmy Porter wants “enthusiasm” in his ex- 
istence. O’Casey would have been his man. He was 
our man too, in this adaptation of the first of his six 
autobiographical works, which was performed by six 
very capable, obviously devoted and uncostumed 
actors in a version that ranged between a reading 
and a dramatization. It was delivered by the six 
from positions on stools on a bare stage, but they 
were not exactly chained to their lecterns. They 
jumped up and gestured, sang, shouted, engaged in 
lively dialogue or spoke in hushed tones as the occa- 
sion demanded. And O’Casey’s earliest years were 
full of occasions. He is no more the psalm singer than 
Jimmy Porter, and their vocabularies share the same 
pungency. But O’Casey’s much wider range encom- 


I KNOCK AT THE DOOR—The dramatized reading of Sean 
O’Casey’s first autobiographical novel reached Broadway 
after an off-Broadway beginning. Among the six performers 
were George Brenlin and Aline MacMahon. 
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passes a wonderful zest and lyricism that make even 
the affairs of a Dublin: schoolboy—his illness, his 
encounters with a Scriptures-quoting master and 
salvation-shouters—an experience worthy of one’s 
respectful attention. Both Paul Shyre’s adaptation 
and the resourceful performance and staging caught 
the youthful flavor of the material. The fact is that 
O’Casey is a born dramatist, even when he is writing 
“novels.” It would be stretching the truth to say that 
this form of stage presentation can sustain the inter- 
est of a comparable play. But it would be damning 
the offering with the faintest of praise to dismiss it 
merely as better than no O’Casey at all. It was a 
labor of love and very easy to like. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: O’Casey passed mus- 
ter with four of six judges. Speaking for the major- 
ity, Walter Kerr of the Herald Tribune called the 
production “delightfully vivid.”) 


Nature’s Way 


You certainly couldn’t accuse anyone connected 
with this comedy of not trying. They were trying 
much too hard, in fact. They went to the extreme of 
literally dismantling a brick wall which was part of 
Donald Oenslager’s handsome Manhattan-apartment 
set, in fact. The wall came toumbling down in the 
final moments of the action, but by our calculation 


it had outlasted the other aspects of the production 
by a good half hour. 

Herman Wouk’s play seems to have fallen victim 
to a constitutional ailment of farce comedy. It is one 
thing to come up with a bright idea, and quite another 


NATURE'S WAY 


October 16, 1957 
Coronet Theatre 


A comedy by Herman Wouk presented by Alfred 
de Liagre, Jr., directed by Mr. de Liagre, setting and 
lighting by Donald Oenslager, costumes by Frank 
Thompson. 

CAST 
BILLY TURK 
BUTLER 
MAGGIE TURK 
MR, CHANEY 
NADINE FESSER 
VIVIAN VOLES 
GILBERT PRICE 
MRS. FAWCETT 
DR. BACHER 
THE WAITER 
THE MUSICIAN 
RIP VORHEES 
MRS. VORHEES 
DR. BLIMBER 


Orson Bean 

Godfrey M. Cambridge 

Betsy von Furstenberg 

James Arenton 

Beatrice Arthur 

Scott McKay 

Edmon Ryan 

Audrey Christie 

Robert Emhardt 

Joe Silver 

Barry Newman 

Sorrell Booke 

Renee Roy 

Ronald Long 

General manager, C. Edwin Knill; stage director, 

William Chambers; stage manager, Arthur Marlowe; 
press representative, Ben Washer. 





to carry this through to a decent fulfillment. The 
bright idea of this one centers around the difficulties 
of a highly successful musical-comedy composer who 
is beset by income-tax difficulties, a visit by his 
mother-in-law (and the consequent necessity of re- 
conciling her to the fact that his bride of four months 
is six-months pregnant), and a swishy librettist who 
is attempting to separate the composer from his wife. 
All the material for a wild-and-wooly evening is 
certainly present, and for the first of two acts this was 
handled with a reasonable amount of deftness, im- 
probable as that may seem. Orson Bean (the com- 
poser), Betsy von Furstenberg (the wife), Audrey 
Christie (the mother-in-law) and Scott McKay (the 
librettist) are all excellent comedians, and they were 
able to sustain the entertainment for roughly half 
the distance. But time marches on in the theatre, 
and in this case it was certainly a forced march. The 
direction became merely frenetic. People stood on 
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COPPER AND BRASS—The adventures of a policewoman 
with an uncanny knack of locating trouble, and becoming 
personally involved, provided this musical comedy’s theme. 
Nancy Walker, the star, is at center. 
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Copper and Brass 





their heads and climbed over the furniture. Unfor- 
tunately nothing much came of all the physical en- 
ergy but overtones of desperation. By the final 
curtain it was apparent that the labors of the wife 
were nothing to those of the action on stage. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Mr. Wouk’s play 
failed to find a single real enthusiast among the 
seven newspaper judges. John Chapman’s notice in 
the Daily News was the most favorable: “Most of 
Nature’s Way is bright and much of it is funny, but 
its author really didn’t have to joust with so many 
windmills in one theatrical evening—and he and his 
director should have made up their minds which it 
was to be—a comedy or a farce.” A more typical 
reaction was that of Brooks Atkinson, Times: “Being 
of the cerebral type, Herman Wouk has written a 
silly show. It represents the compensation a man of 
intellect requires. Having had his holiday in the 
rumpus room, Mr. Wouk can now get back to the 
sort of work that becomes him.’’) 


NATURE’S WAY—Herman Wouk’s comedy deals with a 
musical-comedy composer whose life is very complex. From 
left: Godfrey M. Cambridge, Beatrice Arthur, Orson Bean 
(the composer) and Betsy von Furstenberg. 
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It is probably true that no show employing the 
services of Nancy Walker is completely without vir- 
tue. But there really is no point in testing that prin- 
ciple quite so literally as the men who engineered 
this musical comedy did. Miss Walker is a valuable 
piece of theatrical property, after all, even if she does 
give the impression of being indestructible; and there 
are audiences to be considered, too. Early in the 
course of the old-fashioned proceedings she sang 
a number prophetically titled “I Need All the Help 
I Can Get.” This revealed real insight on her part, 
and perhaps there was a note of hope. If so, she was 
in for a disappointment. The help she got was negli- 
gible—from the book, the score, the choreography. 
Now and again she managed to command a laugh by 
her sheer skill at farce. She played a policewoman, 
and so she was well armed with such things as bil- 
lies and pistols. These are formidable weapons in 
the hands of such a commedienne, and she also did 
some funny things with a fur piece which she 
sported during off-duty hours. But this sort of im- 
provisation has its limits, even for Miss Walker. 
Among the other participants caught up in the mis- 
adventure were Benay Venuta, Alice Pearce and 
a jazz band. They all did their best against insur- 
mountable odds. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: There was general 
praise for Nancy Walker, but only John Chapman 
of the Daily News thought she managed to really 
carry the show. From Brooks Atkinson, Times: 
“Copper and Brass is a standard, old-fashioned show. 
. . . You would think that nothing in the field of 
musical comedy had changed since the theatre went 
bankrupt in the 1930’s.”. And from Walter Kerr, 
Herald Tribune: “The trouble with Copper and Brass 
is that the librettists were hired to write a book, 
which they have done, the team of David Baker and 
David Craig were asked to provide a score, which 
they have also done, and a lot of them are now 
naturally anxious that their work be heard.”’) 
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COPPER AND BRASS 


October 17, 1957 
Martin Beck Theatre 


A musical comedy with book by Ellen Violett and 
David Craig, music by David Baker, lyrics by Mr. 
Craig; presented by Lyn Austin and Thomas Noyes 
in association with Anderson Lawler, directed by 
Marc Daniels, choreography by Anna Sokolow, set- 
tings and lighting by William and Jean Eckart, cos- 
tumes by Alvin Colt, musical direction and vocal 
arrangements by Maurice Levine, orchestrations by 
Ralph Burns, dance arrangements by John Morris. 


CAST 


PROFESSOR 
TRAINTIME 
SLAM’S GIRL 
LIMEY’S WIFE 
PROFESSOR’S GIRL 
ROOKIE COPS 


Ernie Furtado 

Frank Rehak 

Elmarie Wendel 

Elton Warren 

Bette Graham 

Sam Greene, Michael Roberts 
John Dorrin, Bob Roman, Nat Wright 
Larry Mitchell, Jack Moore 
Dorothy Aull 

Joy Lane, Bette Graham 
David Gold 

Alice Nunn 


WOMEN ROOKIES 


RODERICK 

WOMAN NEXT DOOR 
MAN NEXT DOOR Michael Roberts 
WOMAN IN THE WINDOW Joy Lane 
GUARD Michael Roberts 


COMPTROLLER 
FIRST EXPERT 
EXPERTS 


KATEY O'SHEA 
COMMISSIONER 
CAPTAIN 
SERGEANT 
ETHEL POTTS 
MARY POTTS 
ESTELLE O'SHEA 
MRS. ZIMMER 
MR. MORPHKY 
MRS, MORPHKY 
PIGGY 


Byron Mitchell 

David Gold 

Stanley Papich, Jeff Duncan 
Kevin Carlisle, John Dorrin 
Bob Roman, Sam Greene 
Nancy Walker 

Beau Tilden 

Alan Bunce 

Bruce Mackay 

Michele Burke 

Evelyn Russell 

Benay Venuta 

Alice Nunn 

Michael Roberts 

Doreen McLean 

Byron Mitchell 


DANCER: Shawneequa Baker, Eve Beck, Judith Coy, 
Anita Dencks, Kate Friedlich, Ellen Hubel, 
Coco Ramirez, Tina Ramirez, Ella Thompson, 
Kevin Carlisle, Jeff Duncan, David Gold, 
Donald McKayle, Jack Moore, Stanley Papich, 
Harold Pierson, Willard Nagel. 
SINGERS: Dorothy Aull, Laurie Franks, Bette Gra- 
ham, Buzz Halliday, Joy Lane, Joanne Spiller, 
Elton Warren, Elmarie Wendel, John Dorrin, 
Sam Greene, Bruce Mackay, Byron Mitchell, 
Larry Mitchell, Michael Roberts, Bob Roman, 
Clyde Turner, Nat Wright. 
General manager, Richard Horner; company man- 
ager, Norman Maibaum; production stage manager, 
Jean Barrere; stage manager, Harry Young; press 


BRAINS Peter Conlow 
BRAWN Norma Douglas 
BOY Byron Mitchell 
PRINCIPAL Alice Pearce 
INSTRUCTOR Clyde Turner 
GEORGE Dick Williams 
LIMEY Hank Jones 
SLAM Doug Rogers 


A Boy Growing Up 

Emlyn Williams, who used to operate in tandem 
with Charles Dickens, has now hooked up with 
Dylan Thomas, and the results are very pleasant 
indeed. This one-man storytelling session is based on 
the prose works of the poet-playwright, and they 
reveal many fascinating sidelights in the early life 
of the Welsh writer. Like O’Casey, the late Mr. 
Thomas had the rare talent for transferring his own 
keen observation of his surroundings, and his zest 
for life onto the printed page. And fabulous is the 
word for the world of young Dylan Thomas. There 
are thirteen selections on the program. The majority 
are droll accounts of such events as an outing on 
which the men of the village imbibed rather too 
freely, and the author’s first visit to London, when 
he fell in with some hospitable eccentrics in a room- 
ing house. These mere allusions do not begin to sug- 
gest the local charm of the material, or the author’s 
pungent style; but in Emlyn Williams’ hands, the 
stories become rare and vivid experiences in living 
—and a rare experience in solo performing on a 
stage barren of all properties save a chair and fold- 

(continued on page 82) 


representative, Barry Hyams. 

MUSICAL NUMBERS: “Career Guidance,” 
“Wearing of the Blue,” “I Ned All the Help I Can 
Get,” “You Walked Out,” “Cool Cool Mambo,” “Cool 
Credo,” “Bringing Up Daughter,” “Don’t Look Now,” 
“Baby’s Baby,” “Call the Police,” “Unmistakable 
Sign,” “Why Her?,” “Me and Love,” “Remember the 
Dancing,” “Little Woman.” 


A BOY GROWING UP—“His coat open to show the blood- 
stains ” Emlyn Williams recalled some of the colorful 
episodes of Dylan Thomas’ youth in this storytelling session 
based upon the late Welshman’s prose. 
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ON ADAPTATION 


by Aldous 


Huxley 


“Traduttore-traditore—translator equals betrayer.” 
The equation is not universally valid. Adequate or 
even superior translations of books, in which style 
plays a relatively unimportant part, are common 
enough. It is only where the book depends for its 
effectiveness on some special kind of writing that the 
translator becomes the betrayer. But this rule has 
its honorable exceptions. There are a few good 
translations even of poetry. 

Adaptation is translation, not from one language 
into another language, but from one medium of ex- 
pression into a different medium—from novel or short 
story, from biography or history, into play or motion 
picture. The problems confronting the adapter are 
of several distinct and u: related kinds. The most 
formidable of the difficulties he encounters is psycho- 
logical in nature, and arises from the fact that the 
reactions of men and women to what they read in a 
book are in many respects unlike the reactions of 
the same persons to what they see and hear on the 
stage or the screen. Thus the members of an audi- 
ence will tolerate a perfunctoriness, even a crudity, 


The setting for The Genius and the Goddess has 
been provided by Richard Whorf, who also is the 
director. The Huxley work from which this play 
stems deals with a noted physicist-philosopher 
and his wife (the goddess), upon whom the man 
of science is greatly dependent. 


Aldous Huxley has had some very recent first- 
hand experience in the realm of adaptation, in 
preparing his novel The Genius and the Goddess 
for stage presentation during the current season. 
The distinguished novelist and essayist also is 
a veteran of writing for films. 





of exposition which, as readers, they would never 
put up with in a novel or a biography. Conversely, 
many of the things that readers of novels and biogra- 
phies not merely tolerate, but actually enjoy, are felt 
o be wrong and unacceptable in a play or a movie. 
For example, a novel can (and a biography generally 
does) end on a question, on an anticlimax, on the 
statement or the implication that no problem has 
been finally solved and that the old familiar mess is 
destined to go on repeating itself, da capo ad infin- 
itum. To end a play in any of these ways is to invite 
disaster. Happy or tragic, farcial or excruciating, 
a play must come to some kind of definite conclusion. 
Otherwise the members of the audience will feel 
themselves dissatisfied and even, in some sort, 
cheated. For this dislike, on the part of playgoers, of 
the anticlimax and the terminal question mark there 
are, no doubt, cogent biochemical reasons. A play 
that really ends, whether in tragedy or in laughter, 
does something to the hormones which the mind feels 
to be satisfactory. A play without a definite ending 
fails in some way to consummate the changes in body 
chemistry initiated in the earlier scenes. The emo- 
tional, and consequently the biochemical, response 
to a book is less intense and immediate than the re- 
sponse to a play. Consequently the anticlimax and 
the terminal question mark are not experienced as 
acute disappointments. 

And here is another point of difference. Readers 


of novels are prepared to put up with considerable 
digression; playgoers (for psychochemical reasons) 
are not. To some extent, it is true, this trait is cul- 
turally determined. The French, for example, have 
always been partial in their theatre to rhetorical 
tirades, elaborate verbal conceits and the exposition 
of general ideas. These things are a part of their 
dramatic tradition. They are not part of the dramatic 
tradition of America. And of course even in France 
the psychology and biochemestry of playgoers im- 
pose strict limits on digressions. One can put the 
matter arithmetically and say that, whereas in a 
novel digressions of ten or twenty pages are per- 
fectly acceptable, in a play digressions of a minute 
seem dangerously long, and in a movie they are apt 
to be catastrophic. 

All of this leads us inevitably to the conclusion 
that in very many instances, anything like a faithful 
adaptation of a novel or a biography is impracticable 
Mr. X, the reader is one kind of person; Mr. X, the 
playgoer, belongs to another species. The adapter 
must recognize and allow for this fact; and to the 
extent that he does recognize and allow for it, his 
translation out of one medium into another will al- 
ways be a kind of betrayal. 

From problems of psychology we now pass to prob- 


lems of shape and size. Hindu audiences are pre- 


pared to sit for five or six hours in front of a screen 
or a proscenium. In the (continued on page 87) 
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= LEFT TO RIGHT 


A playbill for a London production of Farquhar’s 

The Beaux’ Stratagem, dating from November 12, 1764. 
Note the altered title, and the fact that the 

playwright’s name is not listed. The work was written i 
1707, during the author’s last days, and revived 
frequently during the eighteenth century. It was played 

in New York as early as 1732. 


The 1956 London production of The Country Wife, 
directed by George Devine. Left to right: Esme Percy 
(Sir Jasper Fidget), Margery Caldicott (Old Lady 
Squeamish), Diana Churchill (Lady Fidget), Laurence Harve 
(Mr. Horner) and Moyra Fraser (Mrs. Squeamish). 
Devine also has staged a revival of the Wycherley play 
for the current Broadway season. 


The 1950 Broadway production of The Relapse. 

Left to right: Cyril Ritchard (Lord Foppington), Madge 
Elliott (Berinthia), John Emery (Loveless) and Ruth 
Matteson (Amanda). Brooks Atkinson wrote then: “When 
we are two and a half centuries old, most of us will not 

look as lively,” but added that “The Relapse does 

not look in the best of health.” 
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Despite all its adventurousness the Anglo-Amer- 
ican theatre of the twenties was timid in one respect. 
It tended to assume that most of the dramatic liter- 
ature of the past was “unactable in the modern the- 
atre” unless it happened to approximate a current 
dramatic method. That this was mostly nonsense we 
have since learned, and the knowledge has opened 
rich new fields. Things as seemingly improbable as 
Tamburlaine the Great have been presented in the 
commercial theatre. Give any first-rate and once- 
popular play the kind of production it calls for and 
the chances are it will live again. 

Under the circumstances it is strange that what is 
loosely called the “Restoration drama” (that written 
between 1660 and, say, 1715) has been so much neg- 
lected. Out of a theatregoing life of more than fifty 
years I can remember only four professional pro- 
ductions: Congreve’s The Way of the World with 
Gertrude Bryan, presented off Broadway at the 
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RICHES FOR TODAY’S THEATRE 


BY 


JOSEPH 


WOOD 


KRUTCH 


Cherry Lane Theatre in 1924-25; Ruth Gordon’s 
hilarious romp in Wycherley’s The Country Wife 
(Broadway, 1936-37); Bobby Clark’s riotous disrup- 
tion of Congreve’s Love for Love (Broadway, 1940) ; 
and, most recently, Vanbrugh’s The Relapse, done on 
Broadway (1950-51) only after its triumphant run 
in London. All four were praised; none ran for long. 
Yet in London other Restoration plays had also en- 
joyed real success. 

The meager record in this country is doubly sur- 
prising when you consider all the a priori reasons 
why the Restoration plays should tempt adventurous 
producers. Except for Shakespeare, no other English 
dramatists held the stage so firmly for so long as 
several writers of this period did. Some fifty years 
after it was written, Farquhar’s The Beaux’ Strata- 
gem was such a sure-fire offering that it was one of 
the very first plays acted in the American colonies. 
The Country Wife (though (continued on page 89) 
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Left to right: Cecil Beaton (left) with Noel Coward, Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne. John 
Gielgud is surrounded by admirers, through no conscious effort. Ina Claire is “America’s 
unacknowledged first lady of the theatre.” 


[In the midst of his photographic 
and designing activities, Cecil Bea- 
ton has written a book, The Face 
of the World, which has just been 
published by the John Day Com- 
pany. Mr. Beaton’s book contains 
approximately four hundred illus- 

trations — photographs and line drawings by the 
author — and in it he talks about outstanding per- 
sonalities he has known, including writers, states- 
men, artists and musicians. One chapter is devoted 
to scene design. The following extract dealing with 
theatre personalities is a chapter entitled “Princes 
of Players.” There is also a short excerpt on theatre 
critics. ] 
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Undoubtedly an actor in the grand style, Sir Laur- 
ence Olivier has the added distinction of being the 
most acclaimed British theatrical personage in our 
time. His roles in both American and British films 
have won him a wider audience than the theatre 
alone could possibly have done, though the theatre 
is his first love and he has never deserted it. 

The voice is nothing short of a magnificent sound- 
ing box, capable of great range in emotional expres- 
siveness and meticulous in its sibilant precision. 
With a brilliant and intuitive knowledge of theatrical 
effect, Olivier can create strokes of studied bravura. 
His tenure with the Old Vic embraced many roles, 
from Oedipus to Harry Hotspur (surely the stutter 
was an inspired stroke of genius). 
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Olivier’s rubbery mask of a face is admirably 
suited to the plastic changes afforded by make-up, 
and he can be a Justice Shallow or a Mr. Puff with 
equal artlessness. With the passing years, he has 
shed most of his mannerisms, widened the register 
of his voice and acquired full solidity and power. 
Faced with such a polished, mature actor, we are apt 
to forget that the seeming ease of effect is the result 
of years of study and learning. Sir Laurence has 
never ceased being a student, devoting endless hours 


even to the apparently simple problem of walking 
around a chair on stage. 


Perhaps the finest tribute that could be paid to 
John Gielgud is the (continued on page .95) 
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fortunes of 
a fairy tale 


BROADWAY: Barbara Bel Geddes and Michael 
Redgrave were starred as Mary and the Regent. 


LONDON: Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh cre- 
ated the leading roles for the West End. 


SCREEN: The Prince and the Showgirl has Olivier 
and Marilyn Monroe in the name roles. 


NV3SOW SNONV 


Sa 1agV-NVWdIads 


Terence Rattigan’s The Sleeping Prince was a hit 
in London where it opened in November, 1953, and 
ran for 282 performances with Laurence Olivier and 
Vivien Leigh in the leading roles. When it was trans- 
planted to New York last fall with Michael Redgrave 
and Barbara Bel Geddes in these parts, it lasted 
sixty performances, reflecting again the vicissitudes 
of transatlantic production. The film adaptation titled 
The Prince and the Showgirl, for which Rattigan 
wrote the scenario and in which Olivier and Marilyn 
Monroe play the title roles (what Bosley Crowther, 
film critic of the New York Times called “the most 
diverting piece of casting in many a year”), has fared 
very well with the reviewers and ticket-buying pub- 
lic since its release last spring. The accompanying 
photographs are from the London and New York 
stage productions and the movie. On the following 
pages is the complete text of The Sleeping Prince, 
which the author describes as “an occasional fairy 
tale.” Like all fairy tales it is not to be taken too 
seriously. 





the complete text of 


The Sleeping Prince 


The Producers Theatre and Gilbert Miller presented The 
Sleeping Prince at the Coronet Theatre, New York City, on 
November 1, 1956, with the following cast: 


THE MAJOR-DOMO 

THE FIRST FOOTMAN 
THE SECOND FOOTMAN Martin Waldron 
NORTHBROOK Rex O'Malley 
MARY Barbara Bel Geddes 
THE BUTLER Sorrell Booke 
THE REGENT Michael Redgrave 
THE KING Johnny Stewart 
THE GRAND DUCHESS Cathleen Nesbitt 
THE COUNTESS Nydia Westman 
THE BARONESS Betty Sinclair 
THE ARCHDUCHESS Margaret Neff Jerome 
THE PRINCESS Elwin Stock 


Ronald Dawson 
William Major 


Directed by Michael Redgrave 
Settings by Norris Houghton 
Costumes by Alvin Colt 
Words and Music for “The Coconut Girl” by Vivian Ellis 


THE SLEEPING PRINCE 
An occasional fairy tale 


Concerning (in strict order of precedence) the 

following personages: 

His Majesty King Nicolas VIII of Carpathia 

His Royal Highness, the Grand Duke Charles, Prince 
Regent of Carpathia 

Her Imperial and Royal Highness, the Grand 
Duchess Charles 

Her Royal Highness, the Archduchess Ferdinand of 
Styria 

Her Royal Highness, the Princess Louisa of Styria 

Count Trigorinsky (Major-Domo to the Grand Duke) 

The Countess von und zu Meissenbronn (Lady in 
Waiting to the Grand Duchess) 

The Hon. Peter Northbrook (attached to the Grand 
Duke’s suite) 

The Baronness Brunheim (Lady in Waiting to the 
Grand Duchess) 

Baron Schwartz (Butler to the Grand Duke) 

Freiherr von Braun (Personal Footman to the 
Grand Duke) 

Ur de Grune (Personal Footman to the Grand Duke) 

Miss Mary Morgan, whose stage name (to avoid con- 
fusion) is Elaine Dagenham 
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by Terence Rattigan 


The scene throughout is the Royal Suite of the 
Carpathian Legation in London. 


Act One 
Scene I: Wednesday, June 21, 1911, about eleven- 
thirty P. M. 
Scene II: Thursday, June 22, 1911, about eight A.M. 


Act Two 
Scene I: Thursday, June 22, 1911, about seven P. M. 
Scene II: Friday, June 23, 1911, about one A. M. 
Scene III: Friday, June 23, 1911, about ten A. M. 


Copyright, as an unpublished work, 1954, by Ter- 
ence Rattigan. 

Copyright, 1954, by Terence Rattigan. 

The lyrics for “The Coconut Girl,” by Vivian Ellis, 
are copyright, 1953, by Chappell and Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don, and used here by permission. 

Reprinted by permission of Random House, Inc. 

IMPORTANT: The present text is for reading 
purposes only, and may not be used for any other 
purpose. 

CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are here- 
by warned that The Sleeping Prince, being fully pro- 
tected under the copyright laws of the United States 
of America, the British Empire, including the Do- 
minion of Canada, and all other countries of the 
Copyright Union, is subject to a royalty. All rights, 
including professional, amateur, motion picture, re- 
citation, lecturing, public reading, radio brcadcast- 
ing, television, and the rights of translation into 
foreign languages, are strictly reserved. Particular 


-emphasis is laid on the question of readings, permis- 


sion for which must be secured from the author’s 
agent in writing. All inquiries concerning rights 
(other than amateur rights in the United States and 
Canada) should be addressed to Harold Freedman, 
101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

The amateur acting rights of The Sleeping Prince 
in the United States and Canada are controlled ex- 
clusively by the Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 14 
East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. No amateur 
performance of the play may be given in this terri- 
tory without obtaining in advance the written per- 
mission of the Dramatists Play Service, Inc., and 
paying the requisite fee. 
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ACT ONE 
Scene I 


A reception room in a foreign legation 
in Belgrave Square. The time is about 
eleven-thirty on the evening of Wed- 
nesday, June 21, 1911. 


We are looking at a very elegantly fur- 
nished octagonal room of which five 
walls are visible—the “fourth” wall in 
this case being, in fact, the sixth, sev- 
enth and eighth. Taking up the entire 
central wall, backstage, is a pair of 
massive double doors. In the two walls 
right and left of it are set two smaller 
doors. Downstage right are large win- 
dows, curtained at the moment. 


At the rise of the curtain the stage is 
empty, but all the lights are on. After 
a moment the double doors are thrown 
open and TWO FOOTMEN, dressed in a 
distinctive livery, enter and stand on 
either side of the battants. Behind them 
enters MARY MORGAN, and behind her 
PETER NORTHBROOK. MARY, whose stage 
name (to avoid confusion) is ELAINE 
DAGENHAM, stands stock still looking 
about her in wonder. She is dressed in 
a very simple white evening dress, is 
young and considered very alluring. 
When she speaks, it is with a fairly 
pronounced American accent. PETER is 
about forty and is something in the 
Foreign Office. He is wearing tails. 


MARY: (Looking around in awe) Gosh! 
(The TWO FOOTMEN go out and close the 
doors) This is the first time I've ever 
seen the inside of an embassy. 


PETER: Legation. 
MARY: Same thing, isn’t it? 


Peter: Not quite. There are only nine 
embassies in London at the present time. 


MARY: (Slightly disappointed) Oh, you 
mean they don’t rate Carpathia as all 
that important? 


PETER: Not yet. 
MARY: It looks enormous on the map. 


PETER: Maps can be misleading. Don’t 
misunderstand me, Miss—er—Dagen- 
ham. I’m not, in any way, trying to be- 
little Carpathia. I’ve never been there, 
but I gather there is quite a lot to be 
said for the country. Its trains run on 
time—and its army, after France, Rus- 
sia and Germany, is the best in Europe. 
What is more— 


MARY: Pardon me. May I sit down? 
PETER: Of course. 


(MARY setties herself gingerly on an 
end of the sofa, with evident pleasure.) 


MARY: This is really something, isn't it? 
PETER: Something? 


MARY: This room and everything. 
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peter: (Looking round) Yes. Personally 
I find the decorations a little vulgar. 


MARY: Then give me vulgarity. Do you 


* live here? 


PETER: No. I am merely temporarily at- 
tached to the Grand Duke’s suite. There 
are, of course, similar appointments 
made for all the royal visitors to the 
Coronation, but in view of the recent 
adherence of Carpathia to the Entente 
Cordiale and the great importance at- 
tached by the Foreign Secretary to that 
adherence, a rather special appointment 
has been made in the case of the Grand 
Duke. You see, I am actually the head 
of the Balkan Department at the For- 
eign Office. 


MARY: (Uninterested) You don’t say! 
Who's coming to this supper?—apart 
from His Majesty, I mean. 


PETER: (Startled) His Majesty? 
maRY: The Grand Duke. 


PETER: Oh. My dear, you quite startled 
me. Look, Miss Dagenham, as I gather 
you're a citizen of the United States, I 
think perhaps—before the Grand Duke 
arrives—you should learn the correct 
form of address, Otherwise, who knows, 
there may be a few petits moments 
d’ embarras, 


MARY: (Murmuring) 
just hate that. 


Now, I should 


peter: The Grand Duke is not King of 
Carpathia, but Regent. 


maRY: Same— 


PETER: (Interrupting) No, it is not the 
same thing. The Grand Duke, who was 
a prince of Hungary, married the late 
Queen of Carpathia and while she was 
alive had the title and form of Prince 
Consort. On her death their son, Nicolas 
—a minor—became King, and the 
Grand Duke was appointed Prince Re- 
gent. The correct form of address is 
therefore Your Royal Highness. 


MARY: I thought his wife was alive. 


PpeTeR: She is. But it’s his wife—en 
secondes noces. 


MARY: What's that mean? 
PETER: 
wife. 


(After due thought) His second 


MARY: Why isn’t she queen? 


PETER: Oh, for heaven’s sake. It’s per- 
fectly simple— 


MARY: Not to me— 


PeTeR: Look, Miss Dagenham, I really 
don’t think you need bother your very 
pretty little head— 


mary: Thank you. 


PETER: —with abstruse questions of pri- 
mogeniture and Salic Laws and things. 
Just remember that your host tonight— 
The Grand Duke Charles—is addressed 


as Your Royal Highness, or sir; that his 
wife, the Grand Duchess Charles, is ad- 
dressed as Your Imperial and. Royal 


Highness, or ma’am— 


MARY: Hi, wait a moment. That’s a lot 
to remember. Imperial and Royal? Why 
all that? 


Peter: That is far too complicated to 
explain. It all goes back to the Holy 
Roman Empire. She is a niece of the 
Emperor Franz Joseph. 


mMARY: No wisecracks about Austria 


then? 

PETER: I sincerely trust no wisecracks 
about anything, Miss Dagenham—of 
diplomatic moment, that is. In these 
troubled times the lightest remark can 
have terrible repercussions— 


mARY: Gee! I can see the history books 
now, The War of Dagenham’s Remark. 


PETER: If you should meet the young 
King— 


MARY: Oh, gosh! Another one? 


PETER: He is addressed as Your Majesty, 
Sire, or sir. Now have you got all that 
straight? 


mary: Gee. I don’t think so. Altogether 
far too much plot in far too little time— 


PETER: (Puzzled) Plot? (He smiles po- 
litely) Oh, yes, of course. A stage term. 
Oh, and one other point. In conversa- 
tion with Royalty only speak when you 
are directly addressed. 


maRY: You mean wait for the cue before 
speaking the line? 


PETER: I suppose you could put it like 
that. 

mary: Oh, God, I’m shaking. It’s worse 
than a first night. Do you think we’ve 
come to the right place? Where are the 
other guests? 


PETER: I don’t know. I was told eleven- 
thirty. It’s after that now. 


MARY: But why am I! asked anyway—do 
you know? 


PETER: Well, after all, you met him the 
other night, didn’t you, when he came 
to your show. 


MARY: Sure, but so did the ten other 
principals, and I was right at the end 
of the line. 


PETER: It seemed to me that he paid you 
rather particular attention that night. 


MARY: Well, now you mention it, it did 
strike me, I admit, that I was a couple 
of yesses and a no up on Laura Cardus, 
who was standing next to me. But I can 
assure you our dialogue wasn’t so bril- 
liant that he must have felt he simply 
had to have that female Oscar Wilde to 
set his supper table on a roar tonight. 
Are you sure he hasn’t mixed me up 
with Maisie? 


PETER: Maisie? 
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MARY: Maisie Springfield, the leading 
lady. She’s met him before, in Paris. 
She’s always telling us. 


PETER: No. I’m quite sure he means you. 


MARY: But why—when I've only got 
that little bit in the second act? 


PETER: Perhaps that was just the little 
bit he liked. (Pause. She paces the 
room.) 


MARY: You know, this silence is getting 
me down. Apart from the other guests, 
where the heck is my host? 


PETER: I don’t know. Earlier he was 
due to have dinner with the Foreign 
Secretary. 


MARY: What does he want supper for 
then? 


PETER: The appetite of these Balkan 
royalties is often quite prodigious. 
(There is a sound at the door.) 


MARY: (In a frantic whisper) Oh, God! 
Here they come. I only hope to heaven 
I know some of them. I hope there are 
about a hundred guests, then I can get 
lost— 


(The door at the back opens—the 
BARON TRIGORINSKY—major-domo to the 
REGENT—appears. He bows to MARY, 
who has risen nervously, then im- 
periously beckons to the open door. 
TWO FOOTMEN appear, and enter, carry- 
ing a small table which they place in 
the center of the room. A tablecloth 
is placed on it, under the supervision 
of the MAsJoR-DoMO, and then another, 
evidently grander FOOTMAN appears 
bearing a tray. The tray is held by 
one of the other rootmen, while the 
FOOTMAN-IN-CHIEF begins to set the 
table. mary has her eyes riveted to the 
proceedings. As soon as it becomes 
apparent that only two places are be- 
ing set, MARY tries to catch the atten- 
tion of peTer, who is, rather studiedly, 
, Staring at a picture. 


MARY: (Under her breath) Hey! (PETER 
takes no notice. Louder) Hey! (PETER 
turns. MARY points frantically to the 
supper table) Two places— 


PETER: (Out of the corner of his mouth) 
Pas devant— 


MARY: What? 


PETER: (As before) Not in front of—(He 
indicates the FOOTMEN.) 


MARY: (Frantically) Yes—but two 
places— 


PETER: (Peremptorily) Sh! 


(There is a pause while Mary watches 
the setting of the table with agonized 
eyes. The places having been set, the 
procession of FOOTMEN and MAJOR- 
pomo forms up and retires, in slow 
dignified march, At the door the 
MAJOR-DOMO turns and bows. Then 
he too retires, closing the great doors. 
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MARY makes a swoop on her wrap, 
which is on a chair, and moves to the 
door.) 


PETER: (Barring her way) Please. I beg 
you, Miss Dagenham, control yourself. 
There’s no need for panic— 


MARY: Isn’t there just? This is a plot, 
isn’t it—supper for two? You knew all 
about it— 


peter: Well, I suppose I have to confess 
that I did have an idea—when I re- 
ceived the Grand Duke’s instructions 
regarding yourself— 


MARY: (Angrily) You know, there’s a 
word for what you are, and it’s not 
head of the Balkan Department. 


PETER: Miss Dagenham—lI implore you 
not to leap to conclusions— 
MARY: I don’t have to do any leaping to 


this conclusion. I can just walk straight 
there. And I can walk straight out— 


PETER: But why this panic at a harm- 
less little téte-a-téte supper? 


maARY: Listen. Where do you think I’ve 
been all my life? I know all about these 
harmless little téte-a-téte suppers. I've 
had to fight my way out of quite a few. 
Champagne and “I hope you like caviar 
and something cold to follow because 
we really don’t want the servants 
around, do we? It’s so much more fun 
serving ourselves, don’t you think?” 
And then after supper—“You must be 
tired after your show, Miss Dagenham. 
Why don’t you put your feet up on this 
nice sofa?” Oh, yes. I know every 
gambit. 


Peter: Aren’t you confusing this Le- 
gation with a private room at Romano’s? 


MARY: Well, where’s the difference, ex- 
cept that here there’s a longer run from 
the sofa to the door, and there’s no evi- 
dence that Grand Dukes can’t move 
just as fast as the next man? No, seri- 
ously, I’m off. Make any excuse you 
like. My aunt’s ill or something. 


Peter: Your aunt, Miss Dagenham? 


MARY: I’m awfully sorry, really I am— 
but I just don’t know why he should 
have to go and pick on me. I’m just 
about the only girl in the show who'd 
say no to a deal of this sort. I’m really 
funny that way—and get worried about 
myself sometimes. Maybe I shouldn’t be 
in musical comedy. It seems to give 
people the wrong ideas. Maybe I should 
have stuck to Shakespeare, except that 
seemed to give people worse ones. Well, 
good-bye. (She moves towards the door. 
PETER bars her way.) 


peter: (Pleadingly) Please, please, 
please. Do you want to get me and the 
whole Foreign Office into the most ter- 
rible trouble? 


MARY: Since you ask, yes. 


PETER: (Coaxingly) Now you don’t mean 
that, Miss Dagenham. You know you 
don’t. I’m sure you don’t want to insult 
the Grand Duke, or do to the Entente 
a disservice. So why don’t you just have 
a little supper with him? It'll be a very 
good one, and he’s a most charming 
conversationalist. After supper—well— 
all you have to say is—‘“Well, good 
night, sir—it’s been a most delightful 
evening, and now I must go home.” 


MaRY: Yes— as an exit line that’s swell, 
but can you personally guarantee the 
exit? This is a Balkan Grand Duke— 
for heaven’s sake— 


PETER: Educated at Eton. 
MARY: That’s what I mean. No. I’m off. 


PETER: (Frantically) Wait a moment, 
please, Miss Dagenham. Supposing I do 
guarantee your exit, as you call it? Sup- 
posing I give you time for supper and 
then come in with a message from a 
hospital where your aunt has been 
taken after an accident— 


MARY: (Doubtfully) Well—that’s pos- 
sible I suppose. Not more than half an 
hour, though— 


PETER: But surely that isn’t enough? 
MARY: It’s far too much. 


(The REGENT enters, preceded by the 
MAJOR-DOMO, and MARY freezes into 
silence. He is in evening dress, deco- 
rated with orders, and carries a brief 
case. He advances on MARY with out- 
stretched hand.) 


REGENT: How do you do. So good of you 
to come at such short notice. 


MARY: That’s all right—Your Royal 
Highness. 


REGENT: I must apologize for being late. 
The crowds are already gathering in the 
streets and my motor was held up. (He 
turns to peter) Northbrook, I expect 
you are looking forward to your night’s 
rest. We have a very full day before us. 


PETER: We have indeed, sir. 


REGENT: The carriage leaves the Lega- 
tion for the Abbey at nine o'clock. If 
you are here at eight-twenty? 


PETER: Yes, sir. 
REGENT: Good night. 
PETER: Good night, Your Royal Highness. 


(Evidently conversant with the eti- 
quette demanded at the Carpathian 
court, he bows and backs skillfully to 
the door, where he bows again, and 
goes out. MARY watches the maneuver 
in awe and admiration. The MAJoR- 
Domo whisks mMarRy’s wrap from her 
shoulders, takes it into the bedroom 
left, and returns immediately.) 


REGENT: Serve supper. (The MAJOR-DOMO 
bows and backs out) Were you surprised 
to get my invitation? 





MARY: I'll say I was. In fact I was so 
surprised I thought you couldn’t pos- 
sibly mean me. 

REGENT: (Reassuringly) But of course 
I meant you. I had your name most 
carefully marked down on my program. 


In matters of this kind, I assure you, 
I am most methodical. 


MARY: Oh. Yes. I can see you'd need to 
be. 


REGENT: Who did you think I meant— 
if not you? 


MARY: Well—Maisie Springfield. 


REGENT: Oh, no. I have already met her, 
in Paris, some time ago. 


MARY: I know. That’s why I thought— 


REGENT: (Jovially) Oh, no, no, no. Maisie 
Springfield. She is quite what I would 
call—old hat. 


MARY: Oh. Would you? And I’m what 
you would call—new hat? 


REGENT: (Laughing politely) Excellent, 
Miss—er—Miss— 

maRY: You haven't got your program 
handy? 


REGENT: (Laughing again) Capital. Most 
amusing. 


MARY: Dagenham. Elaine Dagenham. 


(The Masor-vomo enters, followed by 
THREE FOOTMEN, maneuvering a dinner 
wagon.) 


REGENT: Of course. How stupid of me. 


MARY: That’s just my stage name. My 
real name’s Mary Morgan. 


REGENT: You like caviar, I hope? 
MARY: (Resignedly) Oh, yes. 


REGENT: I ordered a cold supper because 
then we can serve ourselves and that’s 
so much more fun, don’t you agree? 


MARY: (Resignedly again) Oh, yes. Much 
more fun. 


REGENT: That is a charming dress. 


MARY: It’s very old, I'm afraid. (She 
makes a move to sit, but is stopped by 
a shocked hiss from the MAJsOR-DOMO. 
The REGENT is still standing, inspecting 
a bottle.) 


REGENT: Do you like vodka? 


MARY: I've never tried it. I don’t know 
whether— 


REGENT: (Pouring some into two glasses) 
Oh, you must. This is very special. (He 
hands her one) Well, cheerio. 


MARY: Cheerio. (The REGENT throws his 
off at a gulp. Mary sips hers and makes 
a wry face.) ‘ 


REGENT: No, no. Not to sip, like that. 
You will make yourself, as you say, 
tiddly. Like this—and then it has no 
dangerous effect. (He has poured himself 
another, and throws it back again. MARY 
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closes her eyes and bravely gulps hers. 
She stands quite still for a moment, with 
eyes closed, and then opens them in 
quiet amazement.) 


MARY: I see what you mean. (He fills 
her glass) Oh, no, no more, please— 


REGENT: One more will not hurt a fly. 


MARY: Possibly. But there’s a saying 
about being as drunk as a fly, you know. 


(The recent laughs delightedly.) 


REGENT: Oh, but that is really quite 
excellent. I can see you have a witty 
little tongue, Miss Dagenham. 


MARY: Have I? 


REGENT: Hurt a fly—drunk as a fly. I 
must remember that. 


MARY: I really shouldn’t bother, Your 
Royal Highness. 


REGENT: (Toasting again) Well—cheerio. 


MARY: (With some trepidation) Cheerio. 
(Both drink. This time mary splutters.) 


REGENT: What’s the matter? 


MARY: That time I burnt my witty little 
tongue. 


REGENT: Oh, that is very sad. (He sur- 
veys her appraisingly. They are still 
standing facing each other) I arh quite 
delighted you’re here, Miss—er Dagen- 
ham. Quite delighted. I hope you are too? 


MARY: Qh, yes. Enraptured. 


REGENT: Now will you sit here? (He in- 
dicates a place for her. Mary looks ques- 
tioningly at the MAJOR-DOMO and receives 
a very slight nod. She sits. The REGENT 
signs to the FOOTMEN, who go in proces- 
sion to the door. MARY watches them 
leave with regretful resignation. The 
MAJOR-DOMO backs out. Once again MARY 
watches him with a mixture of awe and 
trepidation at the thought of having to 
do it herself). Champagne? 


MARY: (Resignedly) Yes. 
REGENT: There, now we are to ourselves. 
MARY: (Resignedly again) Yes. 


(The REGENT pours out two glasses 
and holds his out to clink with hers, 
giving her what he plainly conceives 
to be a _ seductive smile. Mary's 
answering smile is resigned again.) 


REGENT: (Briskly) Good. Well, now, you 
will forgive me if I don’t join you for 
the moment. I have already had dinner, 
and have one or two matters of busi- 
ness to attend to. 


(Holding his glass he walks briskly 
to the other end of the room and 
picks up the brief case with which he 
entered. He takes out a document and 
studies it—first putting on a pair of 
spectacles. MARY looks extremely tak- 
en aback. Then she shrugs her shoul- 
ders and begins her supper, looking 


at her host between mouthfuls. He 
now appears completely oblivious of 
her. There is a long silence.) 


MARY: (At length, brightly) Turned 
quite warm all of a sudden, hasn’t it? 
(The REGENT appears not to hear. MARY 
makes a little gesture of annoyance at 
herself, muttering) Wasn’t addressed— 


(She goes on with her food, still 
studying the back of the REGENT’s 
head, which is bent in concentrated 
thought over a document. He reaches 
out and picks up a telephone.) 


REGENT: (Into the receiver, in a low 
but perfectly audible voice) Give me 
the Minister .. . Very well. Then wake 
him. . . . Karnof? Were you asleep .. . 
I make no apologies. We are in the 
middle of a major crisis. I had an hour 
alone with Sir Edward and there is no 
question but that the arrest of Wolff- 
stein has stirred up an international 
hornet’s nest, I have an aide-mémoire 
—what? .. . For heaven’s sake, my dear 
fellow, don’t talk Carpathian. You know 
I can’t understand it properly. 

That's better. .. . Yes, we can speak 
freely, there’s no one here. . . . (MARY 
raises her eyebrows slightly) I ex- 
plained the entire situation to Sir Ed- 
ward, I told him that if I hadn’t had 
Wolffstein arrested there would have 
had to have been a general election. 
Wolffstein would certainly have come to 
power, and the French alliance would 
have been revoked. Within a year we 
would have been allied to Germany, 
and Sir Edward did not need to be told 
that if that happened Wilhelm would 
at once force the issue with the Entente 
Powers on Morocco. . . . Yes. Well, of 
course, he talked about the grave effect 
on public opinion, and I agree, it does 
not look too good to put the Leader of 
the Opposition in jail on a charge of 
treason, but what else could I do? Sir 
Edward requests that-the trial be held 
in public, which makes it rather awk- 
ward. It means we shall have to get 
some evidence, and you know how diffi- 
cult that is in these cases. . .. Yes, he’s 
a good man. T’ll give him to Wolffstein 
as defending counsel. He'll certainly 
help us. .. . (During this, mary, hav- 
ing finished her caviar, has decided to 
help herself to the next course. She is 
now at the dinner wagon, puttin; some 
chicken salad on a plate, and plainly 
listening to the conversation at the same 
time) But what has chiefly disturbed 
Sir Edward is the fact that those stupid 
Americans have protested. .. . (MARY, 
on her way back to the table with her 
plate, stops short and glares at him) 
Oh, some nonsense about political free- 
dom, and democratic rights. You know 
what children the Americans are in 
matters of this kind. Their diplomacy 
always makes me think of the Minotaur 
Legend reversed—you know—the bull 
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chasing Theseus through the labyrinth. 
... Yes. A steam traction engine in 
Hampton Court maze ... (He chuckles) 
Excellent. (mary resumes her seat and 
puts her plate down with an angry 
clatter. The recent looks up, smiles his 
seductive smile, rather absently, and 
raises his glass. MARY’s answering smile 
is none too cordial, but the REGENT is far 
too preoccupied to notice) Oh, no. The 
British, of course, will be more sensible. 
They'll wait until after the trial, and 
ihen protest... . (mary’s glance at the 
regent is now ferocious) .. . Yes, un- 
happily the American protest has been 
published in all our newspapers, and 
there have been a few riots tonight I 
hear. . . . No. The situation is well 
under control, but oh, Herrgott! When 
will those idiotic Americans grow up? 
.. . Yes. We will talk tomorrow. Good 
night. (He rings off, sits for a moment 
deep in thought, and then appears to 
pull himself out of his reverie. He gets 
up and strolls over to the table.) 


REGENT: (Heartily) Well, well, well. And 
how is everything? 
MARY: (Glaring) Just dandy. 


REGENT: Ah, I see you have already 
served yourself. How remiss of me. 


mary: Oh, not at all. I prefer it that 
way. 

REGENT: Splendid. (The recent fills the 
two glasses and raises his) Cheerio. 


MARY: Mud in your eye! 

(The REGENT splutters into his drink.) 
REGENT: What a priceless expression! 
Wherever did you learn it? 

MARY: In America. 


REGENT: (Absently) Really? Have you 
been there? 


MARY: I was born there. I am American. 


REGENT: (Looking at the telephone, deep 
in thought) Are you, indeed? 


mary: Yes, Your Royal Highness, that’s 
what I am and— 


REGENT: Will you excuse me? I’ve 
thought of another telephone cail I must 
make. 


MARY: Oh—that’s quite all right. I just 
adore my own company. 


(The recent walks briskly to the tele- 
phone, and picks up the receiver.) 


REGENT: (Into telephone) Connect me 
with the French Ambassador. . . . Oh, 
yes, of course. He’ll be at the reception. 
Well, I shall try later... . 


(He rings off, then takes up his aide- 
mémoire, puts on his spectacles and 
begins to study it closely. MARY cross- 
ly pours herself some more cham- 
pagne, then raises her glass.) 


maARY: (Firmly) To President Taft. 
(There is no reply) I said—to President 
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Taft. (Again there is no reply. MARY 


gets to her feet and drinks a lonely 
toast to her President. Then she re- 
sumes her seat, muttering to herself) 
O.K. So I wasn’t addressed. So who 
cares? (There is another silence, MARY 
gets up with a sigh and goes and in- 
spects the dinner wagon. We can see 
that her various toasts have had a cer- 
tain effect. Muttering to herself) Bull 
in a labyrinth? Who the heck’s Theseus 
anyway? (She helps herself to a sweet 
and goes back to her seat. The REGENT 
has not moved, except occasionally to 
turn over a page. Muttering to herself) 
Protest? I should darn well think they 
should protest. Arresting people like 
that. Disgraceful. (She takes up the 
bottle, still muttering) Won't you have 
some more champagne, Miss Dagen- 
ham? ... Well, I don’t know, Your 
Royal Highness. Do you really think I 
ought? . . . Well, perhaps just a sip— 
just up to there. Whoa! (She has poured 
herself a glass. The recent has looked 
up.) 

REGENT: I beg your pardon? You said 
something? 


maRY: (Confused) No, no. Just playing 
a little game over here—all by myself. 


REGENT: Good. (Raising his glass) 
Cheerio! 


MARY: (Raising hers) Chin, chin! 


(The door is suddenly thrown open 
imperiously and a boy—nicoLas—of 

- about sixteen in pyjamas and dress- 
ing gown enters, looking very grim. 
He takes in mary quickly, and then 
turns to glare at the REGENT.) 


NIcoLas: Why was I not informed of 
Wolffstein’s arrest? 


REGENT: (Quietly) Go back to bed, 
Nicky. We’ll talk about it in the morn- 
ing. 


NIcoLas: No, Father. We’ll talk about it 
now. Why was I not informed of Wolff- 
stein’s arrest? Why was I left to learn 
it from the London Evening Standard? 


REGENT: (Patiently) There was no need 
to inform you. 


NICOLAS: No need to inform the King? 


(mary, who, still tucking into the 
trifle, has been watching this erchange 
with interest, now rises quickly, 
knocking over a glass as she does so. 
Both nicotas and the recent glance 
at her) 


REGENT: (Perfunctorily) May I present 
Miss Elaine Dagenham. 


(MARY approaches NICOLAS and takes 
his outstretched hand.) 


NICOLAS: (Equally perfunctory, but with 
royalty’s well-trained smile) Good eve- 
ning. It’s delightful to meet you. Won’t 
you sit down? (He turns back to the 
REGENT, switching the smile off with 


rapidity) When the Leader of His Maj- 
esty’s Opposition is thrown into prison 
on a trumped-up charge, His Majesty 
himself is apparently the last person to 
learn about it. 


(mary, who was only halfway through 
her curtsy when nicotas turned from 
her, shrugs her shoulders philosoph- 
ically and returns to her trifle, her 
eyes on father and son.) 


REGENT: (Pacifically) Your right to be 
informed I perfectly concede, Nicky, 
and it was only because your step- 
mother told me before she went out 
that you had gone to your bedroom 
with your Meccano set, and had left 
orders not to be disturbed that I omit- 
ted to do so. 


NICOLAS: That is mere evasion. By whose 
orders was Wolffstein arrested? 


REGENT: By mine, of course. 


NICOLAS: He must be released imme- 
diately. 


REGENT: (Quietly) It seems to be my 
duty to point out to Your Majesty that 
it is only your right to information that 
I concede; not your right to give me 
orders. You have to wait another eight- 
een months for that. 


nioLas: Oh? I wonder if you should 
count on that? 


REGENT: (Wearily) I know exactly what 
that threat implies, Nicky, and so, I've 
no doubt, do my secret police. 


NICOLAS: I don’t understand what you 
mean by that. But it may happen that 
the people’s anger at misgovernment, 
and at being dragged into a war on be- 
half of British imperialism and French 
greed, may perhaps take a drastic 
course—and sooner than you expect— 


REGENT: Yes. You may be a real King 
very soon, Nicky, but for the moment 
I am still the ruler of Carpathia and of 
yourself. (Sternly) Go to your room. 
(NIcoLas stands undecided) Go to your 
room at once. (NICOLAS goes slowly to 
the door.) 


nicoLtas: Where is Uncle Wilhelm now? 
At Potsdam? 


REGENT: I don’t know, but the Crown 
Prince is much more easily reached. He 
is staying at Buckingham Palace, and 
the number is Westminster 832. 


(NICOLAS turns abruptly to go through 
the door, and then remembers his 
manners, He turns and bows to MARY.) 


NICOLAS: (With his royal smile) Good 
night, Miss Dagenham. It has been a 
great pleasure. 


MARY: (Struggling to her feet) Good 
night, Your Majesty. 


(NICOLAS goes out. The REGENT goes 
quickly to the telephone.) 
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REGENT: (Into the receiver, quietly) 
Colonel Hoffman. . . . Hoffman—go to 
the King’s bedroom, see if he’s there, 
and lock him in. Better put a guard on 
as well. If he’s not there, find him, 
wherever he is, and never leave him. 
Also—most important—put no telephone 
calls through to him—outward or in- 
ward until further notice. (He rings off, 
sighs, stretches himself, then goes over 
to the table) It was most unfortunate 
that you should haye been a witness 
to one of our little family quarrels. I’m 
so sorry to have embarrassed you. 


MARY: (With wide eyes) But he’s your 
son, isn’t he? 


REGENT: Yes. 


MARY: Your real son? Not a stepson, or 
anything? 


REGENT: No. 
mary: Your only son? 
REGENT: Yes. 


MARY: (Appalled) Well! (Pause) Do 
you know—a moment ago I was good 
and mad at you— 


REGENT: Good and mad? What is that 
expression? 


MARY: It doesn’t matter, because I’m not 
any more. Now I just feel terribly sorry 
for you. Oh, you poor, poor man! 


REGENT: My dear Miss Dagenham, you 
really must not let Nicky’s rather emo- 
tional tendencies mislead you too much. 
He is merely expressing his loyalty to 
an old and long-established Carpathian 
royal tradition—that a son must of ne- 
cessity oppose his father’s policy. There 
was exactly the same tradition in Eng- 
lish royal circles until quite recently. 


MARY: But not plots—and secret police. 


REGENT: Ah, yes, but you see we’re not 
a constitutional monarchy. 


MARY: (With great firmness) Ah. Now, 
that’s just the point. You should be. 


REGENT: (Politely) You think so, Miss 
Dagenham? 


MARY: I most certainly do think so. Put- 
ting people in prison for no reason, 
cooking up evidence—yes, I heard you 
—going against the popular will—it’s 
all absolutely disgraceful, and if you 
want to know, I think the American 
State Department was absolutely right 
to protest. Incidentally, as I told you 
just now, only I don’t think you heard 
me, I’m an American myself. 


REGENT: Are you indeed, Miss Dagen- 
ham? 


mary: Yes, Your Royal Highness, that’s 
what I am—an American citizen, and 
proud of it. 


REGENT: (Politely) So you should be. 


maRY: The Rights of Man—Government 
of the People—for the—(The flow is 
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interrupted by a slight hiccup) and the 
rest of it.Oh, and habeas corpus—which 
is English really, but it’s American too— 


REGENT: Yes. I have heard of it. 


maRY: (Severely) And that means that 
you just don’t go about arresting people 
because you don’t agree with their po- 
litical opinions. Poor Mr.—what’s his 
name—Wolffstein! He’s probably got a 
wife—and a family —and—oh, it’s 
dreadful. I honestly don’t know how 
you could do a thing like that. How 
could you? 


REGENT: (Quietly) Because, in this case, 
I believe that the end justifies the 
means. 


mary: Ah. Now, I could give an answer 
to that, if I'd had a little less to drink. 
(She ponders a moment. Triumphantly) 
I know. If the means are bad the end 
cannot be good. (Surprised) Who said 
that? 


REGENT: You did, I think. 
MARY: Did I? Imagine! 


REGENT: But in this case, you see, the 
end is world peace. Is that not an end 
good in itself? 

(Pause.) 
mary: (At length) Difficult, isn’t it? 
REGENT: Very. 


mary: Look, I tell you. Why don’t you 
just persuade this Mr. Wolffstein to 
alter his policy? 


REGENT: (Smiling) He is a very obsti- 
nate man, he is half German, and is in 
the pay of the Kaiser. 


mary: Then get public opinion on your 
side. 


REGENT: A third of my people can’t read 
or write and two-thirds are of German 
stock. 


(Another pause). 
MARY: Yes. It really is tough. Gosh! 
(There is a ring at the telephone.) 
REGENT: (Rising) Excuse me. . 


MARY: Oh, darn it! Just when we were 
getting to be comfortable. And I might 
have got a solution to the whole prob- 
lem in a minute— 


REGENT: (At telephone) Yes? .. . I see. 
Very well. (He rings off. Quietly) My 
wife has returned from St. James's 
Palace earlier than expected and is 
coming up for a moment. 


MARY: Oh. (Suddenly realizing and 
jumping up) Your wife! Oh, heavens! 
You'll want me to hide then, won’t you? 
Now where? (Pointing) In there? Or 
is there a cupboard? 


REGENT: (Quietly) My dear—I see you 
have a very strong sense of the drama- 


tic. I hate to disappoint you—but dart- 
ing into cupboards—though it might be 
amusing for both of us—is really not 
necessary. Besides—as always happens, 
I notice, on the stage—you'’d be bound 
to leave something behind—like a glove 
or a fan—and we would both look fool- 
ish. No. Just sit there. (He pushes her 
gently into a seat) and calm yourself. 
Now, before you meet my wife I must 
warn you that she is a little vague and 
can be very deaf—on occasions— 


(The GRAND DUCHESS comes in. She is 
a woman of about the same age as the 
REGENT, ai the moment very resplen- 
dently dressed, having been at an 
official ball, beautiful and extremely 
regal. She is followed by a rather 
mousy-looking Lady in Waiting — 
COUNTESS VON UND ZU MEISSENBRONN. 
She comes up to the REGENT, without 
glancing either at the supper table or 
at mary, though both are in line of 
vision, and kisses him on the cheek.) 


GRAND DUCHESS: My dear! Such boredom! 
The decorations, hideous—and the mu- 
sic a catastrophe. My carriage was or- 
dered for one, but that strange little 
Turk drove us home—that one that May 
Herzogovina once lost her head about— 
do you remember? (She sits down in 
the chair just vacated by Mary, who 
stands only a few feet away from her, 
but still, apparently, invisible. The re- 
GENT is waiting for an interruption in 
the flow ic present mary) My dear, at © 
dinner Olga Bosnia—who looked ridicu- 
lous, but I shall come back to that— 
had an accident with her ice—it was 
chocolate, I think, and it slid across the 
table into poor Rosie Schlumberger- 
Lippe-Gildenstern’s lap—too killing— 
how we all roared—but that idiotic Olga 
laughed loudest of all and then had to 
say: “It was lucky it wasn’t a bombe 
surprise.” Well—my dear, you can 
imagine! Such a silence you never 
heard. Afterwards she said she had 
quite forgotten that poor old Prince 
Schlumberger - Lippe - Gildenstern had 
been so brutally assassinated and any- 
way it wasn’t a bomb, she said, it was 
a grenade, as if that made any differ- 
ence. Now I must tell you how she was 
dressed—(Breaking off) Maud! Where 
is that—(The LADY IN WAITING comes 
from behind the chair) Oh, there you 
are, dear. I didn’t see you. Give me a 
glass of that champagne I see over 
there. (She points to the supper table) 
She had on a— 


REGENT: (Deftly interrupting) My dear, 
might I present Miss Elaine Dagenham. 


(MARY, very nervously, comes forward 
and takes the outstretched hand.) 


GRAND DUCHESS: (With a gracious smile) 
Ah, yes, my dear, of course, I remember 
you well. 





MARY: I’m quite sure you don’t, Your 
Royal and—Your Imperial and Royal 


Highness. 


GRAND DUCHESS 
she say? 


(To REGENT) What does 


REGENT: (In a perfectly normal voice) 


She says she is deeply flattered and 
compliments 
memory 


you on your wonderful 


GRAND DUCHESS 
my dear 
She more mascara. When 
one is young one should use a lot of 
mascara and when one is old one should 
use much more. 


(To mary) Thank you, 
(To REGENT) Sweetly pretty 
should use 


(The LADY IN WAITING 
has brought her her glass of champagne 
After a sip) Olga Bosnia—in baby pink, 
my dear, from head to foot. Ridiculous 
She looked like one of those revolting 
cakes that one gets when one has tea 
with dear Irene Bessarabia—and which 
she says melt in one’s mouth and in fact 
squirt all over the palace. Tiara—over 
one eye, and false, of course—as we 
all know— incidentally, May Herzogo- 
vina says she bought the original in a 
pawn shop in Salonika and that was 
false too—but May is not strictly truth- 
ful, I'm afraid. (Turning abruptly to 
MARY) And what do you do, my dear? 


MARY: I’m in The Coconut Girl at the 


Gaiety. 


GRAND puUCHEsSS: (Looking enquiringly at 
the REGENT) Yes? 


REGENT: She says she is an actress. 


GRAND DUCHESS: An actress? How inter- 
esting. Madame Bernhardt has stayed 
with us, you know. Personally I do not 
find her so good in Magda as Mademoi- 
selle Duse. You agree, no? 


MARY: (Baffled) No. 


GRAND DUCHESS: You don’t agree? That 
is interesting. You know Lucien Guitry 


too? 


MARY: No, ma’am. 


GRAND DUCHESS: Only Madame Bernhardt. 
You are quite right to be loyal to your 
friends, my dear. Loyalty is a quality 
that we do not see enough nowadays 
Trés bien. (She pats Mary with her fan) 
I saw her in Phédre not long ago. You, 
of course, must have seen her in it 
countless times—so close to her as you 
are — mats, ma 


chéere — entre nous —I 


found the play quite irritating—so much 


love—most tedious, I never know why 
people want to write about love when 
there are so many more pleasant sub- 
jects to choose from. (To REGENT) Well, 
my dear, I must go to bed. Which uni- 


form are you wearing tomorrow? 


REGENT: Royal Guards. 


GRAND DUCHESS: Now let me see—what 
color? (After a thought) Yes, that’s all 
right. We won't clash. Good night, my 


dear 
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REGENT: Good night, my dear. 
(They kiss each other on the cheek.) 


GRAND DUCHESS: 
idio— 


Maud! Where is that 


countess: Here ma’am. 


GRAND pUCHESS: Oh, yes. Run ahead, 
dear, and find my book. You know what 
it is, don’t you? The Life and Trial of 
Doctor, Crippen. I shall want you to 
read to me for twenty minutes— 


counTEss: Yes, ma’am. 


GRAND DUCHESS: Maud—you look very 
pinched. What is the matter with you? 


countess: I have a slight cold 


GRAND buCcHESS: (Solicitously) Oh, poor 
thing! I'm so very, very sorry. I must 
make you one of my syrups 





REGENT: 


Barbara Bel Geddes, Michael Redgrave 


Catt een Ne: 


countess: Oh. So kind of you, ma’am. 
(From her expression we see she has 
experienced one of the GRAND DUCHESS’ 
syrups before. She curtsies and backs 
out.) 

GRAND DUCHESS: 
hardly off 


(The gracious 
her face) Idiotic creature, 
always catching cold. I really can't 
think how. As far as I know, her life 
is quite blameless. Anyway—with a face 
like that—(She turns graciously to 
MARY) Good night, my dear. So de- 
lightful— 


smile 


MARY: Good night, ma’am. 


GRAND DUCHESS: —and just a touch more 
on the cheeks too, I think. 


MARY: Yes, ma’am 


(The GRAND DUCHESS smiles her fare- 
well and goes to the door, where she 
turns, looking severe.) 


My dear, might | present Miss Elaine Dagenham. 


bitt:; New Y 
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GRAND DUCHESS: Don’t make mischief be- 
tween me and Madame Bernhardt, now 
—or I shall be cross. (She goes out.) 


MARY: A little vague? Well? Say, lis- 
ten—didn’t she mind at all about you 
and me? 


(Pause. The recent lights a cigarette.) 


REGENT: (Slowly) My dear, I proposed 
to my wife because I needed to rein- 
force the Austrian Trade Agreement. 
She accepted me because the emperor 
told her to. For ten years we have been 
utterly and completely devoted to each 
other, with never a single unkind word 


spoken on either side. Why should she 
mind? 


(Pause.) 
MARY: (At length) I think it’s dreadful. 


REGENT: 
dreadful? 


(Puzzled) Something else is 


mary: I find your life quite shocking— 
and you know why? 


REGENT: Why? 


MARY: Because there’s no love in it. 
(The REGENT opens his mouth to reply. 
MARY interrupts, scornfully) Oh, yes. 
Maisie Springfields by the bushel load, 
I've no doubt. I meant, real love. (There 
is a ring at the telephone. Angrily) Oh. 
Not again! 


REGENT: Excuse me—(He goes to the 
telephone. Into the receiver) Yes. . 
(Gravely) I see... . How many casual- 
ties? . . . Not so serious, then... . My 
dear fellow, there’s no need to panic. 
The new Chief of Police is a good man 
and I trust him. .. . No. (He rings off, 
looking distracted. Mary is watching 
him closely. The REGENT comes out of his 
reverie, and catches her eye. He smiles 
his automatic seductive smile—as he 
does so, he surreptitiously looks at his 
watch. Heartily) Well, my dear? 


MARY: Well? 
REGENT: My dear, wouldn’t you be more 


comfortable on the sofa? You could 
put your feet up there and rest. 


(Pause.) ' 


mary: I think I'll stay here, thank you. 


REGENT: Very well. Just as you please. 
(He studies her as she sits on the chair, 
evidently calculating possible lines of 
attack. Then he takes a footstool, and 
sits beside her. There is a pause, during 
which there is just the faintest sugges- 
tion of a yawn from the REGENT—out of 
sight of mary. Then he lays his hand 
gently on her knee. Mary watches the 
hand cautiously) My dear—it was so 
good of you to come and see me tonight. 
(The hand creeps higher.) 


MARY: (Her voice at a rather nervous 
pitch) You said that before. 
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REGENT: Did I? (His hand gets to the 
vicinity of her waist. The posture now 
seems rather cramped for the REGENT, 
and he plainly suffers from a momen- 
tary twinge of rheumatism, for he with- 
draws his hand and twitches his shoul- 
ders with an expression of discomfort. 
Then he methodically, places the stool in 
a more convenient position and lays his 
hand once more on her waist) That is 
a beautiful dress. 


mary: You said that before too. 


REGENT: (Amorously) What does it mat- 
ter? What are words—(He is inter- 
rupted by a slight fit of coughing) Ex- 
cuse me. (Amorously again) What are 
words, where deeds can say so much 
more? 


(This is plainly his accustomed cue 
for action. With a fairly practiced, if 
not exactly lissom swing, he slips his 
arm round her waist and heaves him- 
self, with just the faintest giving at the 
knees, on to the arm of the chair. He 
is bending his head forward tenderly 
for the embrace when mary jabs him 
hard in the stomach with her elbow 
and jumps out of the chair.) 


MARY: Say, that’s just terrible. 


REGENT: (Holding his stomach) What 
is terrible? 


MARY: That performance of yours. 


REGENT: (Rising, aggrieved) I fear I do 
not altogether understand you, Miss 
Dagenham. 


MARY: Now, don’t come the Grand Duke 
on me. There’s no need for that. You 
made a pass. I turned it down. That’s 
all that’s happened. We can still be 
friendly. 


(There is a pause, then the REGENT 
abruptly turns and goes to the table.) 


REGENT: Excuse me. (He picks up the 
vodka bottle, and pours himself a drink, 
throwing it straight back.) 


MARY: Say—listen—I could do with a 
small one too. (The REGENT, without 
replying, pours another glass and takes 
it to her) I need it for my heart. It’s 
still pounding away down here— 


REGENT: (Stiffly) I’m so sorry. 


MARY: Oh, it’s not your fault. In fact, 
if ’'d known that that was all that was 
going to happen, I wouldn’t have been 
nervous at all. (Raising her glass) Well 
—long life and good health to Your 
Royal Highness. 


REGENT: (Automatically) Cheerio. 


MARY: (Naughtily) And better luck 
next time. (She hands the glass back, 
empty) Say—there is something to that 
stuff, you know. Sure it has no effect— 
drunk that way? 


REGENT: After three of them, you might 
experience a certain euphoria. I think 
you have had enough. 


mary: O.K. I admit I was feeling a bit 
muzzy a moment ago, but your rendi- 
tion of the balcony scene, just now, 
sobered me up. 


(Pause. The recent looks impatiently 
at his watch.) 


REGENT: How is your heart, now? 


MARY: Fine. Right back to normal. I'll 
tell you why I was so nervous, Your 
Royal Highness. You see—I thought I 
was going to have a real struggle with 
myself tonight. I should have explained 
to you early on that I don’t do this sort 
of thing as a rule, you know, on account 
of I'm a well-known eccentric—and 
that’s what I usually do explain right 
at the beginning of supper, because I 
think it’s fair—but this time we didn’t 
seem to have much chitchat together 
before the curtain went up and so I 
never somehow got the cue. So then 
when it did go up I thought, here we 
go, girl—this is it. He’s a Grand Duke 
with Balkan fire in his veins, and 
there’s going to be a flood of turgid 
intoxicating love talk. And then I 
thought—well—the court musicians will 
be playing Tzigane music just outside 
the door, and the lights will be dis- 
creetly dimmed, and there will be a 
strange seductive perfume in the air— 
and well—I just thought, well, you’d 
better watch out, girl, I thought. You’d 
just better watch out. (With a sigh) 
Oh, well! (She yawns and stretches 
herself. Interestedly) Tell me, do they 
all fall as easily as that—the Maisies 
and the others? 


REGENT: (With controlled anger) Before 
your insults grow too great te be borne, 
Miss Dagenham, I am ringing: for your 
car. (He rings the bell.) 


maARY: OK. That’s a deal, except I 
haven't got a car. 


REGENT: (Angrily) A cab, then. 


MARY: Sure—but—I live way out in 
Brixton. 


REGENT: I shall naturally arrange for 
you to be escorted to your home. 


MARY: Oh, well, I can do the tip. I guess 
rll get my wrap then. (He strides 
across the room and opens the door 
left) Thank you. (She goes to the door, 
and then appears to remember some- 
thing) Oh. Sorry. (She turns round and 
proceeds to walk gingerly backwards 
through the door. Triumphantly, hav- 
ing reached her objective) Pretty good, 
huh? 


(The REGENT impatiently closes the 
door and stands for a moment, scowl- 
ing. The MAJOR-DOMO comes in and 
bows.) 





REGENT: (Savagely) Why am I deserted? 
Why is there no one to answer a bell? 


MAJOR-pDOMO: With respect, Your Royal 
Highness yourself gave orders that the 
attendants were to be moved from the 
door. 


REGENT: See that a taxi is fetched at 
once, and tell the A.D.C. on duty he 
is to escort Miss Dagenham to a place 
called Brixton. 


MAJsoR-pomo: As Your Royal Highness 
commands. (The MAJoR-poMo bows. The 
REGENT turns from him abruptly. The 
MAJOR-DOMO begins to back out.) 


REGENT: Wait. One of my personal ser- 
vants plays the violin. Who is that? 


MAJOR-DOMO: I think it is Franz, Your 
Royal Highness—one of the under 
valets. 


REGENT: Does he play it well? 


MAJOR-DOMO: I am tone deaf, Your 
Royal Highness. 


REGENT: Where is he now? 
MAJOR-DOMO: In bed, sir. 


REGENT: Fetch him out of it. Tell him 
I may need him to play his confounded 
fiddle outside this door—(Pointing to 
dinner wagon) And take this away. 
(The MAJOR-DOMO pulls the dinner wag- 
on towards the door) Wait. Not directly 
outside the door. That would seem too 
obvious. Let me see, now. About ten 
paces down the passage. 


MAJOR-DOMO: (Nodding) Just outside 
the Minister’s bedroom? 


REGENT: Yes, Station him there at once, 
but don’t let him begin until I ring. 
I will probably not need him at all. 


MAJOR-DOMO: And the taxi—Your Royal 
Highness? 


REGENT: (Angrily) Use your own judg- 

ment. 
(The MAJor-poMo bows low and backs 
out, The REGENT looks round the room. 
Then he goes quickly into his bed- 
room, returning immediately with a 
scent spray, which he uses, with sav- 
age concentration, all over the room. 
Then he begins to switch out lamps. 
He has only done two when MARY 
comes in, and the illumination is not 
noticeably less.) 


MARY: Say— Your Royal Highness — 
that’s some bedroom you've got in there. 
Yours? 


REGENT: No. It’s the room they prepared 
for the Grand Duchess, but she prefers 
a room on the garden side. 


maARY: I see. Well—this is my exit, I 
guess. 


(The REGENT crosses the room slowly 
and takes her hand tenderly. Mary is 
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going to curtsy, but the recent lifts 
her gently up.) 


REGENT: Please. This is not, quite yet, 
good-bye. Give me just one minute to 
tell you how deeply distressed I feel at 
what has happened between us. 


MARY: (Murmuring) Listen—I’m the 
one that should be sorry— 


REGENT: (Pleading) Please, please. Let 
me try and explain a little about some- 
thing that is in my mind at the moment. 
Won't you sit down—just for a second? 


MARY: The taxi isn’t ticking up, is it? 


REGENT: No. They will tell us when it 
arrives, (She sits on the edge of the 
settee, which is the nearest seat to her. 
The recent walks slowly round the 
room) It is simply this, my dear. I have 
behaved to you tonight like a cad and 
a boor and you must accept my most 
heartfelt apologies. But in my defense 
let me say this—I have many things to 
disturb me at this moment—you know 
some of them. And just now I learned 
that there are terrible riots tonight all 
over my country—tomorrow I may have 
to declare martial law—(Unseen by 
MARY, he turns out a lamp in the corner 
of the room)—and—well—you remem- 
ber what Shakespeare said: “It is hard 
to sleep well with a crown on your 
head”— 


MARY: Not quite that, but the meaning’s 
clear. 


REGENT: I am so bitterly, my dear, so 
heartbrokenly unhappy that you should 
leave me now, at my darkest hour, 
with harsh, cruel, hating thoughts. I am 
a very lonely person—(He approaches 
MARY with a glass of vodka. She takes 
it absently. He has carefully placed the 
footstool a few feet from her. He now 
sits on it, with another very slight 
twinge of rheumatism. Then he stares 
at her with studied, but now serious, 
amorousness) You cannot possibly un- 
derstand, with your happy childish soul, 
what it would mean to me if I could 
only find someone like yourself to share 
my life. (He glances surreptitiously at 
his watch) If only I hadn’t spoiled ev- 
erything just now, Ah, what fools these 
human beings be! 


MARY: (Murmuring) Mortals. (She ab- 
sently throws the drink back) Hey! I 
didn’t ask for that. 


REGENT: You are right about my life. 
It is quite without love. I am growing 
into middle age— 


MARY: Oh, no— 


REGENT: Almost into middle age— My 
life has fallen into the sere and yellow 
leaf— 


MARY: (Mildly surprised) Well, now! 
You got that one right. 


+ 


REGENT: Yes. Here am I, having reached 
the age of fort—thirty-nine, and I have 
never known what it is to love or be 
loved. It is like the legend of the sleep- 
ing princess. Only here it is the Prince 
that sleeps—and awaits the kiss of the 
beautiful young maiden that will bring 
him back to life. 


(Pause.) 


MARY: (At length) You mean you want 
me to kiss you? 


REGENT: You are so literal. (With a deep 
sigh) It is love that I need. The en- 
nobling love of a pure young woman— 
her bright faith in me as I am and as 
I might yet be—her glowing self-sacri- 
fice to my little weaknesses and desires 
—for love is sacrifice, is it not? Yes. 
There is the mystic kiss that might 
bring this sleeping Prince to life— 


(Pause. The recent, who has plainly 
been embarrassing even himself with 
this dialogue, turns to see how it has 
been going down. Mary is sitting back, 
relared, and apparently content—her 
eyes half closed.) 


MaRY: (At length, noticing the pause) 
O.K. I got you. 


(The recent slides the footstool close 
to the settee, and tenderly takes 
mary’s hand. Reaching behind him he 
presses a bell push on the table.) 


REGENT: Do you know what your hair 
reminds me of? Summer corn, kissed 
by the wind into enchantingly exciting 
furrows. Your eyes—(He stops—listen- 
ing. A violin, playing a Tzigane melody, 
can be heard. The REGENT nods approv- 
ingly.) 

MARY: Say—where’s that music coming 
from? 


REGENT: One of my servants, a Hun- 
garian, always plays at this hour. He 
is lamenting his lost love. 


MARY: (Disturbed) Oh, poor darling. 
(With a deep sigh) Oh, isn’t life awful? 
(Evidently rising above the awful- 
ness of life) You were saying about 
my eyes— (She has her feet up on the 
settee.) 


REGENT: Twin pools—of gladness and 
joy—in which any man would be glad 
to drown himself— 


mary: (Sleepily) You mean—in both? 
REGENT: (A shade crossly) In either. 


MARY: Anyway I like twin pools. That’s 
good. Twin pools. Go on. 


REGENT: Your chin— 


MARY: You left out my nose. 


REGENT: Of course. What can one say 
of perfection? 


(mary is now firmly, and a trifle som- 
nolently, lying full length on the set- 
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tee. The REGENT has both arms round 
her waist.) 


MARY: (Dreamily) That’s O.K. Now go 
back to my chin. 


REGENT: This is what I think of your 
chin. (Far more expertly than the last 
time—his position, of course, is easier 
for him—he slides on to the settee, and 
kisses her chin. She does not resist. 
Then he kisses her mouth and ‘she re- 
sponds) My darling—oh, my darling! 


MARY: (Emerging from the embrace) 
That poor Hungarian! Oh, I do hope he 
gets his love back. (She keeps time 
sleepily with her hand.) 


REGENT: Don’t think of his love. Think 
of ours. (He kisses her again.) 


MARY: ({Dreamily, fingering his hair) 
Gosh! Your hair’s pretty. 


REGENT: (Tenderly) Do you think so? 


MARY: You put the wrong stuff on it, 
though. What do you use? 


REGENT: A little pomade. 


MARY: Now, that’s where you’re wrong. 
You should use Pinaud’s Lilac. 


REGENT: I shall remember. (A shade 
impatiently) I asked you, my darling, 
to remember our love— 


MARY: (Dreamily) Your eyebrows are 
pretty too— ‘ 


REGENT: (Interrupting imperiously 
again) What a universe of joy and pain 
lies in that little word! 


(There is a pause while mary stares 
thoughtfully at the face so close to 
hers. The Tzigane music seems to 
come closer. It is certainly louder. One 
wonders if the Masor-pomo has his 
eye to the keyhole.) 


marRY: (Suddenly) All right. You asked 
for it. 


(She draws his head down and gives 
him a passionate kiss. It is prolonged. 
There is a discreet knock at the door, 
unnoticed. Then one less discreet. 
Finally an agitated-looking PETER 
comes in. The embrace continues 
PETER coughs. The REGENT jumps to 
his feet.) 


peter: If Your Royal Highness will for- 
give this intrusion. 


REGENT: (Furiously) This is intolerable! 


PETER: With deepest respect, sir, my 
message is so important that I had no 
choice but to intrude. 


REGENT: Revolution? 


peter: No, sir. Miss Dagenham’s aunt has 
been in a motor accident and the hospi- 
tal is calling for her most urgently— 


MARY: (From the settee whence she has 
not stirred) What? (She turns her head 
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and looks at PETER, and remembrance 
comes back) Oh, go away, you silly 
man! 


PETER: (Approaching her) But your aunt 
—Miss Dagenham —you realize how 
very serious her condition— 


MARY: It’s her own fault. She’s no right 
to be out in an automobile as late as 
this, at ninety-three— 


peter: (Protestingly) But, Miss Dagen- 
ham— 


REGENT: (Roaring) Miss Dagenham asked 
you to go away-—and I command you 
to go away! 


PETER: (Beginning to back away) Your 
Royal Highness—- 


REGENT: I am most seriously displeased 
at this breach of etiquette, Mr. North- 
brook, and shall no doubt find oppor- 
tunity of expressing my displeasure in 
certain quarters. 


PpeTeR: Your Royal Highness— 


REGENT: Go. (PETER disappears hastily 
backwards through the door. mary, from 
the settee, makes a carefree gesture of 


dismissal. The REGENT, behind the settee, 


looks at his watch, and nods, evidently 
quite satisfied with the performance. 
With an amorous gesture) Come, my 
darling— 


MARY: Where to? (After thinking it 
out) Oh. I know where you méan. (She 
swings her legs round to a sitting posi- 
tion) I've got euphoria like mad. (Still 
sitting, she looks up, a little hazily, at 
the REGENT, who is still holding his 
amorous gesture and seductive expres- 
sion. Sharply) Listen, before I go one 
step further, I must utter a solemn 
warning. 


REGENT: Utter it, my beloved. 
MARY: If I do go one step further, you 


know what’s going to happen? I’m go- 
ing to fall in love with you. I always do. 


REGENT: (Gently) Always? 


MARY: Both times. (Darkly) So you just 
watch out, that’s all. You just watch out. 


REGENT: But why? Isn’t your loving me 
exactly what I crave for? 


MARY: Not unless you’re even crazier 
than you look—swaying about there, 
with that star thing twinkling all over 
the place and your hair all mussed— 


REGENT: (Resuming the gesture) Come, 
my dear. 


mary: One step further? 


REGENT: (Imperiously) Come. 


MARY: (Sighing) You poor man. You 
poor, poor man. All right. You’re for it, 
then, (She gets up with difficulty) All 
right, one step further. (She takes it— 
with catastrophic results. Her knees 
seem quietly to collapse under her, and 


with a resigned sigh, she crumples 
slowly to the floor, ending, at length, in 
a comfortable position on her back, star- 
ing at the ceiling. The recent, alarmed, 
starts forward) Oh, what lovely cherubs 
on the ceiling! (The recent is bending 
over her) Good night, my darling. Good 
night. See you in the morning. 


(She turns over into a dormant posi- 
tion. The REGENT gets to his knees, and 
examines her. Then he climbs to his 
feet and strides angrily to the bell. 
He rings it. The MAJOR-DOMO appears 
instantly. The REGENT nods in the di- 
rection of the recumbent mary. The 
MAJOR-DOMO goes over, his face im- 
passive, and looks down at her. The 
REGENT makes a sign of removal. The 
MAJOR-DOMO nods enquiringly at the 
other bedroom. The recENT shrugs his 
shoulders impatiently and goes to- 
wards his own door. The Tzigane mel- 
ody is continuing.) 


REGENT: (Shouting) Stop that infernal 
din! Herrgott nochmal! How do you ex- 
pect a man to get any sleep— 


(He goes into his room, angrily slam- 
ming the door. The MaJor-pomo has 
gathered mary into his arms, and is 
carrying her towards the other door as 


The Curtain Falls 


Scene II 


The same. About eight-thirty the fol- 
lowing morning, The MAJOR-DOMO is su- 
pervising the preparation of the break- 
fast table by the Two FooTMEN. After a 
moment PETER enters. He is in full- 
dress diplomatic uniform. The MaJor- 
DOMO greets him with a bow and then, 
out of sight of the rooTMEN, makes a 
slight movement of the head, indicating 
his wish to speak with him. PETER goes 
over to him and there begins a whis- 
pered colloquy, of which no sound is 
ever audible, but the purport of which 
is fairly plain owing to the number of 
glances both parties continually make 
towards the door of the bedroom left, 
originally prepared for the GRAND DUCH- 
ESS. PETER’S face is grave and deeply 
disturbed; the other’s impassive. At 
length he nods, and goes hesitantly to- 
wards the door, left. He knocks gently. 
Then again, less gently. Finally, after an 
exchange of glances with the masor- 
pomo, he opens the door and looks in- 
side. He closes it again immediately, and 
nods to the Masor-pvoMo, The inaudible 
colloquy begins again. The FOOTMEN, 
during this, are standing, rocklike, star- 
ing impassively ahead. The colloquy 
proceeds, 


PETER: (At length) I'd better go and ask. 
(He goes to the other door right and 
knocks.) 





REGENT: (Off) Yes? Who? 
PETER: Northbrook, sir. 
REGENT: (Off) Come in. 


(PETER goes into the bedroom, and we 
hear the murmur of his discreetly 
lowered voice followed’ by a sudden 
short, enraged bellow from the REGENT. 
PETER reappears hastily at the door, 
behind first, and closes the door.) 


PeTeR: (Harassed) One place. 


(The MAJoR-DOMO rods, and makes the 
necessary signal to the FooTMEN. They 
proceed to lay a single place. While 
they are doing so, under the MAJOR- 
pomo’s vigilant eye, the bedrom door 
left is suddenly opened and MARY ap- 
pears, blinking in the daylight. Her 
hair is tousled, and she is swathed in 
a large bed cover, on which the Royal 
Arms of Carpathia are boldly dis- 
played. Unseen by either PETER or the 
MAJOR-DOMO, she goes slowly towards 
the breakfast table, walking rather as 
if every step she takes is jarring a very 
tender head, and picks up a glass of 
iced water that has just been placed 
there. She finishes it in a single gulp. 
She then takes up a full carafe from 
the table, about turns, and moves 
back towards the bedroom as gingerly 
as she had come. PETER turns round 
and sees her.) 


PETER: (Starting forward) Miss Dagen- 
ham—I must have a word with you, 
please— 


(She disappears inté the room. PETER 
turns to the MAJOR-DOMO and raises 
his eyebrows enquiringly. The MAJOR- 
pOMO almost imperceptibly shrugs his 
shoulders. All the MAJoR-DoMO’s ges- 
tures are almost imperceptible. The 
FOOTMEN leave, followed by the MAJorR- 
DOMO. PETER is striding about the room 
looking worried as the main door is 
opened by a FOOTMAN and NICOLAS 
comes in. He is dressed in a plain blue 
suit. PETER, on seeing him, bows.) 


nIcoLas: Good morning, Mr. North- 


brook. 
PETER: Good morning, sir. 


nicoLas: My father has sent for me. 
Am I to go in? 


Peter: I think, perhaps, better not, sir. 
His valets are with him, and he is hav- 
ing a little trouble with his top boots. 
He should be out in a moment— 


(NICOLAS throws himself into a chair. 
and picks up a morning paper.) 


NIcoLas: (After a moment, impatiently) 
Coronation. Coronation, Coronation. 
Nothing about the rest of the world. 
Nothing about my own country, where 
there is practically civil war— 


PETER: You are surely exaggerating, sir. 
I understand the situation in Carpathia 
is well under control— 
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NICOLAS: (Muttering) The wrong con- 
trol. That’s the trouble. (Looking up at 
PETER) Yes. Report that remark to the 
Foreign Office. I don’t care. 


PETER: Your Majesty does me an in- 
justice. 


nicotas: Only in the sense that you 
would be reporting nothing that they 
did not know already. 


PETER: (Chattily) Splendid weather for 
the Coronation, isn’t it, sir? I under- 
stand you are seeing the procession 
from a window in the Ritz Hotel. You 
should have an exceptionally good view. 
A pity that you cannot go to the Abbey, 
but, of course, protocol forbids it. Who 
is accompanying Your Majesty? 


NICOLAS: My jailor, of course. 
Peter: Your jailor, sir? 
nicotas: Colonel Hoffman. 


(PETER smiles mirthlessly. The REGENT 
comes out. He is wearing a dressing 
gown, under which we see top boots.) 


REGENT: Nicky, I trust you have not for- 
gotten that you are entertaining your 
Aunt Maria and Cousin Louisa at seven 
this evening. 


nicoLas: (Gloomily) No, Father. 


REGENT: And as you won't be seeing your 
little cousin again fc: some time, and 
as we will probably want to make an 
official announcement soon, it might be 
as well if you gave her some slight 
indication of your feelings for her. 


NIcoLas: (Boldly) May the indication 
be as slight as the feelings? 


REGENT: (Sharply) Nicky! Don't be ri- 
diculous! You know you find Little 
Louisa very attractive. You told me so 
yourself. 


nicoLas: I said I liked the way she 
looked when she was skating, that’s all. 
Is that such a strong basis for marriage? 
I mean, what do I do in the summer? 
Anyway, I find her most unintelligent 
and snobbish. 


REGENT: Nonsense. You're devoted to 
her, and she to you. It’s only that you're 
sulking because of Wolffstein’s arrest. 


NICOLAS: That issue is far too important 
for mere sulking, Father. You have 
granted me my right to information 
What has happened in my country since 
last night? 


REGENT: The riots are still continuing. 
As they appear to be well organized, 
I have had no option but to order cer- 
tain further arrests. 


NICOLAS: (Sharply) Further arrests? 


REGENT: I have the list on me, I think. 
(He takes out a piece of paper from his 
dressing-gown pocket) Yes. Here it is. 
(NICOLAS snatches it, and hastily runs 


his eye down it) Any friends of yours 
there? 


nIcoLas: (Blandly) I am not allowed to 
have politicians for friends,. Father. You 
know that. (He hands the list back, 
plainly rather relieved, and goes to the 
door.) 


REGENTN: (Pacifically) Nicky, I have ar- 
ranged for Harrods to send you a new 
Meccano set. 


NICOLAS: (Turning eagerly) What num- 
ber? 


REGENT: Number four. 


NICOLAS: (With a childish wail) Oh, but 
I've got number four. It’s number five 
I want. Oh, Father—really! (He goes 
out.) 


REGENT: (Explosively) That idiot Hoff- 
man! He swore it was number four. 
The consequences of such a blunder 
could be serious— 


PETER: I shall see that the mistake is 
rectified immediately, sir. 


REGENT: (Nodding and scrutinizing his 
list of ringleaders) Now, I wonder who 
it is I've left off this list? There was 
some name he was looking for, and 
was relieved to find not there. (He 
studies the list a moment, with a puz- 
zled frown. At length) Verflucht! (He 
puts the list back in his pocket and 
attends to his breakfast) Well? You 
have got rid of her? 


PETER: Er—not yet, sir. There has been 
so little time. 


REGENT: (Alarmed) You mean she is 
still there? (PETER nods) She might 
come out at any moment? 


peter: She has already been out. 


REGENT: (Muttering) Is there a lock on 
this side of the door? 


PETER: (Examining the door) I’m afraid 
not! 


REGENT: Um Gottes willen! (He gulps 
his coffee hastily.) 


PETER: (Diffidently) Do I gather, sir, 
that the evening was not an unqualified 
success? 


(The recent looks up at him fero- 
ciously.) 
REGENT: Northbrook, this Foreign Office 
parlance of yours I begin to find irri- 


tating. (Fiercely) The evening was an 
unqualified nightmare. 


PETER: Oh, I’m so sorry, sir. What went 
wrong? 


REGENT: (Angrily) Everything went 
wrong—but chiefly the girl— 


PETER: (With a snicker) I thought the 
trouble was rather the reverse. 


REGENT: That is not humorous. This is 
not a humorous matter, Northbrook. 
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I have only one evening in London, 
one single evening, in which I can hope 
to arrange for myself a little—relax- 
ation. And what happens? Out of the 
whole of this vast teeming city—teem- 
ing with beautiful, willing women—the 
most beautiful, if not always the most 
willing on earth—you find me what? 
A little American ninnycompoop— 


peter: With respect, sir—either ninny 
by itself, or nincompoop. 


REGENT: Ninnycompoop will serve. She 
fully deserves a new word. The mind 
of a backward child, the muscles of a 
boxer and an approach to life of such 
stomach-turning sentimentality that I 
found myself, Northbrook, I found my- 
self, last night, uttering phrases which 
—had any single one of them been 
overheard—would have made me the 
laughing stock of Europe. And —to 
crown it all—and ai the crucial moment 
—she is rendered insensible by an 
amount of vodka which, in Carpathia, 
you would add to the bread and milk 
of a four-year-old as a mild tonic. I am 
not pleased with your part in the affair, 
Northbrook, I am distinctly not pleased. 


PETER: But, again, with respect, sir, my 
part in the affair was limited to carry- 
ing out your orders— 


REGENT: (Pointing an accusing finger) 
And who was it who said to me, “Why 
do you not invite this little actress to 
supper?” Who? 


peter: Ah. But it was your initial inter- 
est in the lady, sir, that inspired me to 
that remark. I was not to know how 
unsuitable a guest she would turn out 
to be. 


REGENT: British diplomacy at its most 
hypocritical. Herrgott, how maddening! 
To think, that Lucy Maidenhead has 
been telephoning me every day since 
my arrival, begging me, imploring me 
to spare her just a few brief moments 
of my time. 


peTerR: If I might remind Your Royal 
Highness, I think I heard you remark 
the other day that you found Lady 
Maidenhead—“old hat.” 


REGENT: I have no doubt at all that 
I did. Nevertheless, my dear North- 
brook, there is an old Russian saying, 
“Better an old hat than a bare head.” 
Telephone to Lady Maidenhead and 
ask her to join me tonight here for 
supper. 


PETER: But, sir—the Foreign Office ball— 


REGENT: I shall make an acte de présence 
and leave in good time. Say about 
twelve-thirty. 


peter: Very well, sir. Do you know her 
telephone number? 


REGENT: Mayfair 822—no 382—no. (He 
stops) Ah, how the years run by! There 
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was a time when those little numerals 
would have leaped to my lips. (He 
sighs) Hoffman keeps my private list 
of numbers in his safe. 


(PETER goes to the door.) 


PETER: Tonight, sir, Coronation Night— 
she may well have an engagement. 


REGENT: 
break it. 


(Quietly confident) She will 


(PETER bows and backs out, The re- 
GENT finishes his coffee and rises, 
stretching himself luxuriously. He 
goes over to a cigarette box, for the 
moment oblivious of his danger. The 
door left opens and MARY comes out. 
She is now dressed again in the eve- 
ning dress we saw her in the night 
before, and looks fresh and happy. 
She sees the REGENT, who is in the 
process of lighting a cigarette with 
his back to her, creeps up to him and 
puts her hand over his eyes.) 


MARY: (Gaily) Guess who? 


REGENT: (Muttering simultaneously) 
Herrgott! (He turns and summons up a 
smile) Good morning, my dear. And 
how are you? 


MARY: Well, I admit I did feel a little 
frail at first, but now, after a bath in 
that Albert Hall of a. bathroom, I feel 
wonderful—real wonderful. Oh, darling 
— (She throws her arms round his neck) 
I’m so happy. (The REGENT, smiling a 
set smile, releases himself) What’s the 
matter? 


REGENT: Someone might come in. 


MaRY: Sure. This room is Grand Central 
Station. I found that out last night. 
Who cares? 


REGENT: (Crossly) But this is the morn- 
ing. It’s different. 


MARY: What's so different about it? Un- 
less maybe it’s you. 


REGENT: I assure you, my dear, I am 
exactly the same person— 


MARY: You're not acting exactly the 
same way. 


REGENT: But this is the morning— 


MARY: You keep saying that. I remem- 
ber from last night the way you tend 
to repeat yourself. (The REGENT turns, 
embarrassed, from her steady stare. She 
continues, quietly) Now, tell me, dar- 
ling, is it only late at night that you're 
such a very lonely person that you feel 
the need to share your life with a pure 
young woman whose ennobling love and 
bright faith and glowing self-sacrifice 
might bring you back to life? Comes 
the morning and all the universe of 
pain and joy that lies in that little word 
“love” just— 


REGENT: (Interrupting, after wincing at 
each word) Please! Please! I beg you. 


There are certain phrases which should 
never be quoted out of context. 


MARY: But the context’s the same, isn’t 
it? (The REGENT opens his mouth to 
reply. MARY interrupts) Yes, I know. It’s 
the morning. Can I have some coffee? 


RECENT: There’s no cup. 


MARY: I'll have yours. (She pours her- 
self some coffee. Sunnily) Well, my 
darling Grand Duke, it may be morning 
for you, but it’s still dream time for me. 
On this Coronation Day, 1911, I’ve 
woken up to find myself madly and 
romantically and joyously in love with 
you. So there you are. 


(Pause.) 


REGENT: (At a loss) My dear—I am 
overwhelmed, but I feel it my duty to— 


MARY: (Interrupting) No, don’t go into 
another long speech. It'll probably be 
utter nonsense, like most of your long 
speeches last night. (The recent looks 
surprised) There’s no need to raise 
those pretty eyebrows, my darling. Be- 
cause, you see, some of the things you 
said—even though they sounded like 
Marie Corelli going further than her 
furthest—were pretty darn true. You 
do need love in your life. In fact I’ve 
never met anyone who needs it more. 
(Brightly) Well, dear, now you've got 
it, and good luck to you. (She raises 
her coffee cup in a toast.) 


REGENT: (Automatically) Cheerio. 


mary: And I’m not going to apologize 
too much because I gave you very fair 
warning last night— 


REGENT: Excuse me—but that warning 
covered only a certain contingency. 


MARY: (Surprised) Sure. Why? 


REGENT: Let me hasten to assure you 
that no such contingency took place. 


MARY: No? 
REGENT: No. 


MARY: Well, what did happen then? I 
can remember everything up to the 
time i said, “O.K. I'll take the fatal 
step.” 


REGENT: (Shortly) You took it. It proved 
fatal, certainly, but not in the usually 
accepted sense. 


MARY: My legs betrayed me? 
REGENT: They were all that did. 


MARY: Passed out, huh? Do you know 
I haven’t done that since an applejack 
party when I was fifteen? 


REGENT: Have you not? 


MARY: Well, imagine me passing out on 
you! 


REGENT: Imagine. 





MARY: Oh, you poor man. You poor, 
Regent, you. Oh, darling, I am so very, 
very sorry. 


REGENT: (Stiffly) That is—O.K. 


MARY: (Tenderly) Learning my lan- 
guage, huh? (She gently slips her arms 
around his neck. Softly) Never mind, 
my darling. We have years and years 
and years ahead of us, haven’t we? 


(The recent releases himself gently.) 


REGENT: Alas, my dear, that is what is 
so terrible. Most unhappily, I must re- 
turn to Carpathia tomorrow. 


MARY: Tomorrow? That’s tough, I admit. 
(She goes back to her coffee) Oh, well. 
The minute my show comes off, I'll be 
right over. That’s a promise. 


REGENT: Splendid. 


MARY: (With a sigh) Oh, dear! (Look- 
ing meditatively out of the window) 
Oh, well! It’s a lovely day and it’s won- 
derful to think we're going to spend 
some of it together. Aren’t we? 


(Pause.) 


REGENT: (Carefully) Well, now, you see, 
dear Miss Dagenham— 


MARY: Miss Dagenham? It was “be- 
loved,” last night. 


REGENT: Well, you see, beloved—in ten 
minutes’ time I have to leave for the 
Abbey. The ceremony and the proces- 
sion will last four or five hours. I am 
meeting the Prime Minister at four and 
the French Ambassador at five-thirty. 
At six-thirty I have a reception here, 
and at seven-thirty I go to Dorchester 
House for a moment, and from there to 
the Russian Embassy. At nine I am 
dining with the Bulgarian Crown Prince 
and at ten I go to the ball at the For- 
eign Office where, of course, I must 
remain for the rest of the evening. 
(Triumphantly) So, you see, it appears, 
alas, that there can be no chance what- 
ever— 


maRY: I tell you what. I'll walk with 
you from Dorchester House to the Rus- 
sian Embassy. How’s that? 


REGENT: Alas, my dear. There is a cer- 
tain protocol that has to be— 


MARY: What's protocol? 


REGENT: (Floundering) Well—a certain 
question of formality—carriages—prec- 
edence—(Raising his voice) It is im- 
possible for me to walk with you 
through crowded streets from Dorches- 
ter House to the Russian Embassy. 


MARY: (Brightly) We could walk 
through the park. 


REGENT: (Sharply) No, (Recovering his 
poise) Alas, my dear, such things are 
not possible— 


MARY: Don’t go on saying “alas” in that 
phony way, or I might begin to think 
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you're really glad to get away from me 
—and then—! warn you—I shall be a 
fiend. A remorseless fiend— 


(PETER comes in.) 


marY: Here we go. Grand Central. (To 
PETER) Good morning. 


PETER: Good morning, Miss Dagenham. 
(Tactfully) What a pleasant surprise— 


MARY: I don’t know what’s a surprise 
about it. How’s poor old Auntie this 
morning? 
(peter laughs mirthlessly and ex- 
changes a glance with the REGENT, who 
silently indicates that he is going to 
leave PETER to cupe with the situation.) 


REGENT: My dear—I must go and get 
ready. So—alas—I mean, I’m afraid— 
we must say our little adieus— 


MARY: Oh, no. Not till the last possible 
second. Not till you actually leave this 
building. And it won’t be adieu. It'll be 
au revoir. 


REGENT: (With a sigh) Yes. Well— 


(He goes quickly to the door. Mary 
continues placidly drinking her cof- 
fee, There is a shocked hiss from PETER 
at this breach of etiquette.) 


PETER: Miss Dagenham! 


MARY: Oh, gosh! Do we have to go 
through all that again? (She rises and 
drops him a very graceful curtsy) Your 
Royal Highness. 


REGENT: (Helplessly) Pray be seated, 
Miss Dagenham. (He goes into his room. 
MARY goes back to her breakfast.) 


MARY: (Feeling her knees) A little hard 
on the knee muscles, these royal circles. 
Say, listen—could you find me an old 
raincoat or something? 


PETER: An old raincoat? 


MARY: Sure. I’ve paid two pounds for 
a seat on the balcony of the Haymarket 
Theatre, and I can’t turn up in an eve- 
ning dress, with Maisie and the whole 
gang there. 


PETER: Very well. I shall see if I can find 
you an old mackintosh—but such things 
are not so easy to come by as you may 
think, in Belgrave Square. Let me see 
now. Perhaps one of the kitchen staff— 
(He goes out. A barrel organ is playing 
in the street outside, a jaunty little tune 
which is plainly recognizable to mary. 
She begins to sirig absent-mindedly to 
herself.) 


MARY: They call me The Coconut Girl; 
No mediocre nut girl. 


(She gets up to put her cup down and 
slips into a dance routine of the peri- 
od, singing the while) 

Two shies a penny, 

And I’ve been offered many 

A ruby or a pearl. 


You may be coconut shy 

Do say you'll give me a try. 

Walk up, walk up, commoner or earl 

Ev’ry bloke likes a joke with the 
coconut girl. 


(During the last few steps of the 
routine, NICOLAS has come in unob- 
served by mary. She now turns and 
sees him.) 


maRY: Oh, it’s you. I mean it’s Your 
Majesty. (She does a curtsy.) 


nicocas: Good morning, Miss Dagen- 
ham. What is that dance? 


MARY: (Flustered) Well, it’s a new rou- 
tine. You wouldn’t urderstand what 
that means—but it’s something I have 
to practice. Your Majesty is probably 
wondering why I'm still wearing the 
same dress as last night. The fact is 
I had a stupid accident with my latch- 
key and so a bed had to be found for 
me in the Legation. 


nicocas: (With a perfect, if slightly 
bored, politeness) Of course. What 
could be more natural? Where is my 
father? 


maRY: In there, getting ready. 
NICOLAS: (Eagerly) Has he just gone in? 
MARY: A moment ago. 


nicotas: Miss Dagenham, may I ask 
you to do a small favor for me? 


MARY: I should be delighted. 


nicotas: Will you ring up a certain 
telephone number—this one— (He hands 
her a piece of paper.) 


MARY: What could be easier? (She picks 
up the receiver. Into the telephone) 
Hullo . . . Gerrard 245, please. 


nicotas: (Eagerly) Ask for the Ambas- 
sador. (MARY nods.) 


MARY: (Into the receiver) Hullo. Give 
me the Ambassador, please. . . . Well, it’s 
not me, it’s the King of Carpathia— 


NICOLAS: (Grabbing the receiver) You 
shouldn’t have said that. There are spies 
everywhere. 


mary: Oh. Are there? 


NICOLAS: (Into the receiver, speaking in 
a quick low voice) Euer Exzellenz! Ich 
werde stindigt beobachtet, Sie sind der 
Einzige durch den ich eine Nachricht 
senden kann. Dies its an General Rav- 
inof weiterzuleiten. “In Anbetracht der 
letzten Entwicklungen fallt die Entschei- 
dung auf Datum eins. Datum eins.” 
Jawohl. Auf Wiedersehen. (He rings off, 
carefully putting the receiver down, so 
that no ring shall be audible. Then he 
goes quickly to the door. To mary) I 
shall not soon forget your kindness in 
this matter, Miss Dagenham. 


maRY: Think nothing of it. (He goes 
out. Mary picks up the receiver) I want 
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another Brixton 937 
... Hullo, Fanny... 
worried about me? 
Well, it’s a long story. No, 
darling, that'd be a short story. This is 
. Listen, don’t tell the 
gang a thing, will you? ... (The REGENT 
comes out of his bedroom. He is dressed 
for the Coronation in a very grandiose 


number, 
Brixton. Yes 
Hiya. Were you 


please. 


a long one. 


uniform, with many trimmings. MARY 
does not see him) Sure I'm coming 
I wouldn't miss it for the world. Besides, 
he’ll be in the procession. . . . Oh, he’s 
the cutest little Grand Duke in the 
world. No. Not really handsome, 
just kind of cute. .. . Oh, no. Not at all 
like the Grand Dukes you see on the 
stage . No sense of humor, no charm 
not much manners, but for all that, I 
love him so much I could eat him. Chew 
him up. ... Yes, darling. I'll tell you 
all about it later. Don’t forget now— 
not a word. Bye. 


(She rings off. The REGENT, who has 
been standing by the door, now walks 
forward.) 


REGENT: (Very angrily) But I have a 
very good sense of humor. 


(Soothingly) Yes, darling. Of 
course you have—only it’s a kind of 
Balkan one. Just as good as Anglo- 
Saxon, I’m sure, but different. Anyway 
you shouldn't listen to private telephone 
conversations— 


MARY: 


REGENT: Here. (Brusquely he hands her 
a small jewel bez.) 


MARY: What's this? 


REGENT: A small parting gift. I 
going to present it to you with a few 
appropriate words, but now you have 
driven them clean out of my head 


was 


MARY: (Taking out a brooch) Say, this 
is beautiful—with your crest and every- 


thing 


Hullo. Give me the Ambassador, please. . . . 


not me, it's the King of Carpathia— 


(Johnny Stewart, Barbara Be 


; 
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REGENT: (Brusquely) It is nothing 


MARY: I’m not looking a gift horse, but 
I'll bet there are quite a few of these 
being worn round Europe, huh? Say 


not Maisie Springfield— 
REGENT: No. She got a snuff box 


MARY: Gee. I guess this rates higher 
than hers, then. 


REGENT: It was a Fabergé snuff box —in 
gold and diamonds 


MARY: Oh 
can’t 


(With a shrug) Oh, weil, I 
complain. After all, she 
earned hers. Here. Pin it on please 
(He does so. She looks down, suddenly 
rather sad, at the top of his head) So 
this is where I wake up, is it? 


really 


REGENT: I fear so, my dear. 


MARY: Well—all 
I can say is that for a good-bye scene 


you've got quite the wrong costume on 


(Staring at him) Pity 


REGENT: What is the matter with it? 


MARY: Nothing. 
the trouble 


Nothing at all. That’s 


REGENT: It makes me look—cute? 


MARY: I'll say 


REGENT: Almost 
the stage? 


like a Grand Duke on 


MARY: Almost. (The REGENT smiles and 
glances briefly at his watch) Yes. OK 
That’s my cue. Good-bye. (He 
towards her to give her a tender kiss.) 


moves 


REGENT: It has been wonderful knowing 
you. If only it couid have lasted longer 


(MARY starts suddenly to giggle, and 
steps back.) 


REGENT: What is the matter? 
said anything wrong? 


Have I 


MARY: No. You spoke the line beauti- 
fully. It was your medals. They were 
tickling me. 


REGENT: (Angrily) Why are you always 
saying such things? You seem to enjoy 
disconcerting me—and that is one thing 
I cannot bear—to be disconcerted - 
(PETER comes in, carrying a mackintosh 
The REGENT strides angrily to the door. 
To PETER) I am spending two minutes 
with the Minister. Join us in the hall. 
(He turns and bows to mary) Good- 
bye, again. 


MARY: 
ness. 


(Curtsying) Your Royal High- 
(The REGENT goes out. PETER comes 
forward with the mackintosh.) 


PETER: This is all I could find, I’m afraid 
It belongs to the scullery maid. 


MARY: I:’ll do very well. (He helps her 
into it. It is old and rather shabby. MARY 
goes to her bag, takes out a handker- 
chief and blows her nose. With a sigh) 
Oh, dear! Life’s rather sad sometimes, 
isn’t it? 





PETER: Sometimes. 


MARY: I'll never get a taxi or anything 
now. I'll have to walk. Oh, well— 


(She is moving towards the door 
when it is opened by a FOOTMAN, and 
the GRAND DUCHESS comes in—in full 
regalia. MARY turns tail and flees 
through the door left.) 


GRAND pUCHESS: Who was that? Mr. 
Northbrook, who was that creature? 
Was it an anarchist? 


PETER: No, ma’am. 
GRAND DUCHESS: Well, who was it? 


PeTer: A young lady, ma’am, called Miss 
Elaine Dagenham. 


GRAND DUCHESS: Fetch her to me. (She 
sits down, while PETER goes to the door 
left and beckons. MaRY comes timidly in. 
The GRAND DUCHESS makes a gesture for 
her to come up to her chair. Mary does 
so. She curtsies and the GRAND DUCHESS 
holds out her hand.) Good morning, my 
dear, So delightful to see you again. 
Why are you dressed up as a revolu- 
tionary? Is this a new game? If it is, 
you should have let me know. I love 
games. 


MARY: It isn’t a game, ma’am— 


GRAND DUCHESS: Well, take that thing off. 
It looks most unbecoming. (MARY takes 
off the mackintosh, revealing her eve- 
ning dress, of which the GRAND DUCHESS 
seems utterly oblivious) And please sit 


down. (MARY sits on the edge of a chair) . 


I am going to have a cigarette. So sooth- 
ing before a long ordeal. Will you join 
me? 


maRY: No, thank you, ma’am. (PETER 
offers the GRAND DUCHESS a_ cigarette 
from a box and lights it for her. Mary’s 
manner indicates she is acutely con- 
scious of her attire) Your Imperial and 
Royal Highness is probably wondering 
why I'm still dressed as I was last night. 
The fact is, I had a stupid accident with 
my latchkey— 


GRAND DUCHESS: (To PETER} What does 
she say? 


PETER: She says she had an accident 
with her latchkey— 


GRAND pucHEsS: Latchkey? What is a 
latchkey? i 


PETER: Weii, ma’am, it’s— 


GRAND DUCHESS: It doesn’t matter. I’m 
sure it’s something very dull. (Still to 
PETER) Such irritating news, Mr. North- 
brook, this morning. Maud von und zu 
Meissenbronn—my Chief Lady in Wait- 
ing—claims she cannot leave her bed, 
so I have no option but to take the 
Baronness Brunheim to the Abbey, 
which means we shall all be very 
squashed in the carriage. So maddening 
of Maud—this morning of all mornings. 
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PETER: I trust that there is nothing seri- 
ously wrong with her? 


GRAND puCHESsS: Nothing at all. Last 
night she had a slight head cold, so I 
dosed her with one of my syrups. This 
morning she announces the cold has left 
her head and descended to her stomach. 
Imagine. (To mary) Je ne sais pas 
pourquoi, mais les maladies des autres 
m’embetent toujours, surtout si elles 
sont imaginaires, comme celles de la 
Comtesse—Vous trouvez ga aussi? 


(Pause.) 


MARY: (At length) Excuse me, ma’am, 
I didn’t quite catch what you said. 


GRAND DUCHESS: (To PETER) Yes? 


PETER: I don’t think Miss Dagenham 
speaks French, ma’am. 


GRAND DUCHESS: Doesn’t speak French? 
Ridiculous. She lives with Madame 
Bernhardt in Paris. (To mary) N’est-ce 
pas, ma petite? Je suis stire que vous 
parlez le frangais mieux qu'une Fran- 
caise, et surtout d’une voix d’or. 


mary: (At length) Oui. 


GRAND DUCHESS: (To PETER) You see. (To 
MARY) Au sujet des maladies des autres, 
c’est La Rochefoucauld, n’est-ce pas, qui 
« dit: “Dans Vadversité de nos meilleurs 
amis, nous trouvons quelque chose qui 
ne nous déplait pas”? 


MARY: (At length) Oui. 


GRAND DUCHESS: Eh bien, je vous assure 
que dans les adversités de Maud, je ne 
trouve jamais rien qui ne me déplait pas 
infiniment. (She laughs. mary, taking 
the cue, laughs too. The GRAND DUCHESS 
turns and gives her half-finished cig- 
arette to PETER, who takes it and puts 
it out, To PETER) Most intelligent, read- 
ing La Rochefoucauld. Mr. Northbrook, 
please tell Baroness Brunheim to bring 
me my jewel box. (PETER bows and goes. 
MARY stares at the GRAND DUCHESS like 
a rabbit at a snake. She breathes a sigh 
of relief as the GRAND DUCHESS resumes 
her conversation in English) My dear, 
I hear there are great multitudes in the 
streets, and all being so enthusiastic and 
loyal that even the soldiers have turned 
their backs to the people, and are fac- 
ing the procession. Most gratifying. Isn’t 
that an evening dress you are wearing? 


MARY: (Helplessly) Yes, ma’am. I was 
trying to explain— 


GRAND DUCHESS: Stand up and let me see 
it. Walk across here, please. (MARY 
stands up, while the GRAND DUCHESS 
inspects) Excellent. Most suitable. Now 
what was I saying? 


maARY: About the crowds being so loyal, 
ma’am. 


GRAND DuCHEsS: Oh, yes. Such a change 
from the last Coronation I attended— 


the Bessarabias. My dear—only the 
merest trickle of people in the streets, 
revolver shots going off like kettle 
drums, and the sky black with infernal 
machines. Happily, no fatalities—except 
in the crowd—but it all left a very bad 
impression, And the service far too long 
and the singing really not at all good. 
Not good at all. 


(BARONESS BRUNHEIM, a plumpish lady 
of middle age, dressed for the Abbey, 
enters, carrying, with peter, a large 
jewel case.) 


GRAND bucHEss: Ah, Lottie, put it there. 
Thank you, Mr. Northbrook. (PETER goes 
out The GRAND DUCHESS stands up. MARY 
follows suit. The GRAND DUCHESS ap- 
proaches MARY with the jewel box. She 
takes out a “choker” of pearls) Just 
stand still, dear. (The GRAND DUCHESS 
fastens it on mary’s neck, and stands 
back to survey the result) Yes. That is 
very possible. We need this, too, of 
course. 


maARY: (Frantically) What's happening, 
ma’am? Is this a game, ma’am? 


GRAND pucHEss: What did you say, my 
dear? 


mary: (To BARONESS) Ask ma’am is this 
a game? 


BARONESS: (To GRAND DUCHESS) She wants 
to know, is this a game? 


(A broad diamond collar is put round 
MARY'S neck.) 


GRAND pbUCHESS: (To BARONESS) Lottie, 
my dear, put your cape on her, would 
you? 
MARY: Please tell me, what is hap- 
pening? 
(BARONESS BRUNHEIM takes her fur 
cape off and puts it round mary’s 
shoulders.) 
GRAND DUCHESS: Better and better. (Turn- 
ing to BARONESS BRUNHEIM) Lottie, will 
you be very disappointed— 


BARONESS: (With a beaming smile) Oh, 
but that is perfectly all right, ma’am. 
As you know—with my trouble—I al- 
ways have been a little nervous of 
long ceremonies. 


GRAND bucHEsS: Good. That is settled, 
then. Arrange your veil on her, and 
lend her-your gloves. 


MARY: (Bewildered) Please teil me, 
ma’am? What’s going on? 


(BARONESS BRUNHEIM is arranging a 


veil on Mary's head.) 


GRAND DUCHEsS: I am appointing you my 
Lady in Waiting for the day, my dear, 
and taking you to the Abbey. 


MARY: But, ma’am, you can’t. I mean, 


someone will recognize me, and I shall 
be arrested— 
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GRAND DUCHESS: (In icy tones) Arrest my 
Lady in Waiting? My dear child! Such 
an imbecility! 


MARY: (In a frenzy) But what do I do? 
Where do I sit? 


GRAND DUCHESS: (Impatiently) Just do 
what I do, and sit next to me. You still 
look a little bare. I know. You need an 
order. 


(The REGENT enters.) 


REGENT: It is time—that we—(He is 
suddenly transfixed by the sight of the 
now nearly transformed MARY.) 


MARY: Hullo. 


GRAND DUCHESS: My dear, such fun! How 
you will roar! We are taking Miss Dag- 
enham to the Abbey. 


(Pause.) 


REGENT: (At length) Oh? Are we? 


GRAND DUCHESS: I need an order for her, 
my dear, (To BARONESS BRUNHEIM) What 
is that one you are wearing, Lottie? 
The Purple Pillow? No, that would 
hardly suit. I know—that nice mauve 
one—what is it called?—you know the 
one I mean, my dear, the one you gave 
to the Foreign Secretary the other day. 
So fetching. Give her that, Lottie—in 
that bureau there—the center drawer 


Hand it to the Regent. (BARONESS BRUN- 
HEIM goes to the bureau in question and 
brings out a case. During this, the GRAND 
puUCHEssS is looking at MARY) We will now 
be most comfortable in the carriage 
For those hips, I suppose you do those 
new Swedish exercises. Most ingenious, 
I hear—like everything Swedish. 
(BARONESS BRUNHEIM hands the case to 


the REGENT, 
staring at it.) 


who stands, speechless, 


RECENT: You realize, no doubt, that this 
order is only given for a very special 
personal service to the head of the State 


GRAND DUCHESS: (Impatiently) Such hair- 
splitting! No doubt she will do you one, 
one day. 


(The REGENT dazedly opens the case 
and takes out a mauve ribbon.) 


REGENT: (To MARY) Take your cape off 
(She Kneel down. (MARY 
kneels) I hereby invest you with the 
Royal Carpathian Order of Persever- 
(He fastens the 
order to her dress. She then stands up.) 


does 80) 


ance—second class. 


GRAND DUCHESS: 
dears. 


(At door) Come, my 


(mary unfastens her brooch quickly.) 


maRY: And I hereby return you this 
(She hands him the brooch) After all 





REGENT: | hereby invest you with the Royal Carpathian Order of Perseverance—second class. 
(Daphne Newton 


Vivien Leigh, Laurence Olivier, Martita Hunt 


we're not parting quite yet—are we, 


my darling? 


(She curtsies to him. The REGENT, his 
face expressionless, goes to the door 
and joins the DUCHESS. 


GRAND MARY 


shrugs her shoulders, happily, and 


follows them.) 


Curtain 


ACT TWO 


Scene I 


The The aoout 
o'clock of the The GRAND 
pucHEss is reclining on the settee with 
her feet up, and beside her is a large 


same. time is seven 


same day. 


box of chocolates, into which she is 
occasionally dipping. MARY is sitting on 
a stool, close to her, engaged in reading 
aloud. Both ladies wearing the 


clothes in which they had been to the 


are 


Abbey that morning 


MARY: (Reading) “At this juncture the 
prisoner water 


which was given to him by a warder 


asked for a glass of 


Mr. Muir (resuming his cross-examina- 
tion): ‘Now, Dr. Crippen, kindly tell 
the jury why it was that you pawned 


London product 
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your wife’s jewels.’ Dr. Crippen: ‘Be- 
cause I needed some new dental instru- 
ments.’ ‘Was that an urgent matter?’ 
‘No.’ ‘Then why were you in such a 
hurry to pawn your wife's earrings and 
marquise rings?’” 


GRAND DUCHESS: There are photographs 
of these jewels, are there not? 


maRY: Yes, ma’am. (She hands the book 
to the GRAND DUCHESS, who inspects the 
photographs carefully.) 


GRAND DUCHESS: Most disappointing. 
Plainly not the motive. (Handing the 
book back) Go on, dear, I want to get 
on to the summing up. So many holes 
in the evidence—such fun. 


MARY: (Reading) “Dr. Crippen: ‘I don’t 
know.’ Mr. Muir: ‘Was the money so 
raised to enable you to flee the coun- 
try?’ ‘No.’ ‘But you did flee the coun- 
try?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Under a false name?’ ‘Yes.’ 
‘Having shaved off your mustache?’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘Taking Miss le Neve with you?’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘Disguised as a boy?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Pos- 
ing as your son?’ ‘I cannot deny it... .’” 


(The REGENT comes out of his bed- 
room. He is wearing a different uni- 
form. MaRY stops reading and stares 
at him with open admiration, then 
remembering herself, stands up hast- 
ily, still staring.) 


GRAND DUCHESS: My dear—so much noise 
and confusion downstairs. The Minister 
is giving a reception for some wretch- 
edly dull people, and when, to cap the 
horror, they announced the arrival of 
that dreadful Archduchess Ferdinand 
and her idiotic daughter, I simply flew 
up here— 


REGENT: But, my dear, I wanted you to 
be particularly polite to Maria and Lou- 
isa this afternoon. It is most important. 


GRAND DUCHESS: Important? For what 
reason? 


REGENT: (Patiently) I have told you 
many times of our plans for Louisa and 
Nicky. 

GRAND DUCHESS: So you have. So you 
have. I keep forgetting. (After a mo- 
ment’s cogitation) Yes. Most suitable, 
I suppose. Most suitable. A pity she is 
such a horrid little brat and has such 
dreadful parents, but I agree that in 
every other way the match is ideal. 
(She gets up) Very well, my dear. I 
shall not shirk my duty. 


REGENT: Why don't you receive them 
here? And I shall send Nicky up to join 
you. Where is he? 


GRAND DUCHESS: Now, where is Nicky? 
I saw him somewhere, I know. Oh, yes. 


He was in the garden, kicking something. 
REGENT: (Alarmed) Kicking? Kicking 
what? 


GRAND puUCHESS: (To mMaRY) What was it 
the King was kicking, dear? 
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mary: A football. 


GRAND pucHEss: Yes, that’s what it was. 
A football. Dear Miss Dagenham. She 
has been such a help to me all day, 
Charles. I can hardly tell you how good 
she has been. 


REGENT: I’m sc glad. 


GRAND DUCHESS: Reads most prettily, too. 
Of course with such a dramatic training 
one would expect that. And so intelli- 
gent and erudite, Charles. Do you know 
that there is hardly a French author 
whom she has not read. To every name 
I give her she just answers “Oui.” So 
modest and charming. And looked most 
handsome at the Abbey, I thought— 
didn’t you, my dear? 


REGENT: Most handsome. 


GRAND DUCHESS: I am happy to tell you 
that I have succeeded in wringing a 
promise from her to pay us a long 
visit to Carpathia. Isn’t that good? 


REGENT: Quite splendid. Well, I must 
collect Maria and—(He turns to the 
door) My dear, we mustn’t be selfish 
and keep Miss Dagenham too long. (He 
looks at his watch) I fear she will have 
to leave us very soon for her theatre. 
(He goes out.) 


GRAND DUCHESS: Theatre? What theatre? 
Are you giving something tonight, my 
dear? I had no idea. 


maRY: Yes, ma’am. 


GRAND DUCHESS: But how exciting! What 
are you giving? 


MARY: (In a small voice) The Coconut 
Girl. 


GRAND DUCHESS: I didn’t quite catch that, 
my dear. Speak a little more clearly. 
What is the name of your role? 


mary: Fifi. 
GRAND DUCHESS: Fifi? Ah yes. Of course, 
I know it well. By Sardou, I think? 


MARY: (Accustomed to this by now) Er, 
no, ma’am. 

GRAND DuuUCHEsS: Who is it by then? 
MARY: (With resignation) Al Fleisch- 
berg, Buddy Maxwell and Joe Zink. 


GRAND DUCHESS: (After a moment’s re- 
flection) I do not think I know these 
authors. 

mary: They are American, ma’am. 


GRAND DUCHESS: American? Tiens! They 
have theatre in America too? 


maRY: Oh, yes, ma’am. 
GRAND DUCHESS: How strange! And this 


Fifi of these authors, you are giving it 
tonight as a special performance? 


MARY: No, ma’am. It’s already been 
running for over a year. 


GRAND DUCHESS: A year! My dear, such 
a role, so many times— how dreadfully 


tired you must be. Please sit down. I 
remember once at Furstenstein we gave 
King Lear to the villagers and foresters, 
and we were so successful that dear 
Daisy insisted we should give it again 
the next night for the gamekeepers and 
huntsmen. But, my dear, so exhausted 
we were all that we had to cancel the 
performance, although the money had 
been paid and the seats engaged. Only 
the man who acted Lear wanted to do 
it again, but as he was a professional 
actor there was, of course, no effort for 
him to remember his words, like the 
rest of us. You know King Lear? 


MARY: Not well, ma’am. 


GRAND bucHEss: A most delightful little 
play. Quite touching and very littie love. 
I acted the part of Kent—we had not 
enough men as usual—but everyone 
was most kind, and said I made a very 
handsome boy. I was quite word per- 
fect and made only one mistake—when 
I was talking to Princess Schlumberger- 
Lippe Gildenstern about her poor hus- 
band —such a worry to us all— and, 
my dear, I quite forgot to go on to the 
stage for the scene where I am put in 
the stocks. However, the Duke of Stir- 
ling, who was acting the steward, most 
ingeniously saved the situation by say- 
ing some of my words as well as his, 
omitting the fight and sitting in the 
stocks himself. So quick-witted and 
nothing was noticed—but of course the 
majority of our audience only spoke 
German, and we were acting, naturally, 
in English—(The doors are opened by 
the FOOTMEN, and the Masor-pomo be- 
gins to enter. As he is entering the 
GRAND DUCHESS speaks to mary, hastily) 
What time must you leave for your 
theatre? 


MARY: In about twenty minutes. 


GRAND pucHEss: Stay with me through 
this. 


MAJoR-pomMo: Her Royal Highness the 
Archduchess Ferdinand of Styria: Her 
Royal Highness the Princess Louisa. 


(The arcupucness is large and red- 
faced. Her daughter—a girl of about 
fifteen—is an angry-looking child in 
pigtails. The two DUCHESSES, grand and 
arch, meet with a loving kiss, on both 
cheeks. The girl curtsies and is re- 
warded with a quick kiss on the 
forehead.) 


GRAND DUCHESS: Dear Maria! So delight- 
ful. And how handsome little Louisa 
has become. 


ARCHDUCHESS: (A shade truculently) Did 
you not think her handsome before? 


GRAND DUCHESS: My dear, there are de- 
grees in these things. Shall we sit 
down? This is Miss Dagenham, the ac- 
tress, You have heard of her, of course. 


ARCHDUCHESS: Of course. Many times. 
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Louisa: (Suspiciously) What are you 
acting in? 
GRAND puUCHESs: At the moment she is 


giving the Fifi of Fleischberg, Maxwell 
and Zink. 


Loutsa: I've never heard of it. 


GRAND pbucHEss: (Sharply) Then you 
should have done. (To mary, who 
stands behind her chair) Give the Prin- 
cess a chocolate, dear. (While the GRAND 
DUCHESS continues speaking MARY goes 
to Loursa’s chair and proffers her a 
chocolate. Louisa takes one. MARY is 
about to move away, but LOUISA sum- 
mons her imperiously back, and takes 
two more) And how is your dear 
husband? 


ARCHDUCHESS: 
well. 


Ah, Ferdinand is very 


GRAND DUCHESS: (To MARY, noticing LOU- 
1sa’s grabbing of the chocolates) Bring 
the chocolates here, dear. (MaRY brings 
the chocolates to the GRAND puCcHEsS. To 
the ARCHDUCHESS) Would you care—? 


(The arcupucuess shakes her head and | 


the GRAND buCHEss firmly places the lid 
on the box and puts it beside her) The 
same irrepressible high spirits? 


ARCHDUCHESS: My dear—the other day, 
at a restaurant in Paris—how you 
would have roared. He sat down at the 
table with his hat on his head, and 
when the maitre d’hotel came up and 
said, “May I take Your Royal Highness’ 
hat,” he said, “Yes, and you can take 
your soup too.” And with that he 
poured his soup into his hat and handed 
it to the maitre d’hotel. My dear—the 
man’s face—it was a study. (She laughs 
uproariously. .Even wovuisa cracks a 
smile. Only the GRAND DUCHESS is stony- 
faced.) 


GRAND DUCHESS: You know my little af- 
fliction. Excuse me. (To mary) Yes, 
dear? 


MARY: The Archduchess’ husband— 


GRAND puCHEss: The Archduke Ferdi- 
nand, dear. Such a witty man. Go on. 


MARY: (In a low voice—she has learned 
the trick) The Archduke Ferdinand sat 
down at a table in a restaurant in Paris 
with his hat on his head. When the 
headwaiter asked him for his hat he 
said, “You can have the hat and the 
soup too.” So then he poured the soup 
into the hat and handed it to the head- 
waiter—whose face, the Archduchess 
said, was a study. 


GRAND DUCHESS: (At length, to the arcu- 
DUCHESS) Incomparable. 


ARCHDUCHESS: You remember when he 
went to the Serbian Legation in a false 
beard? 


GRAND pucHEsS: (To MARY) Yes? 


MARY: (In her interpreting voice) The 
Archduchess asks if you remember when 
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the Archduke went to the Serbian Le- 
gation in a false beard. 


GRAND DUCHESS: 
Vividly. 


(To the aRCHDUCHESS) 


aRcHDUCHESS: And half of it fell off in 
the soup. (She laughs again. The cranp 
pucHEess glances enquiringly at MARY.) 


mary: And half of the false beard fell 
off in the soup. 


GRAND pucHEssS: (At length) Irresistible. 
And whose hat did he put that in? 
I forget now. 


ARCHDUCHESS: No, no. He didn’t put it in 
anyone’s hat. He called the head butler 
over and said, “I think you have given 
me hare soup.” Understand? Hare soup? 
HAIR and HARE. 


(mary bends forward to repeat but 
the GRAND DUCHESS waves her back.) 


GRAND pbUCHESS: Thank you, dear. I 
heard that. 


(The MAJOR-DOMO enters.) 
MAJOR-DOMO: His Majesty. 


(NICOLAS comes in. He is looking regal, 
in a uniform, with orders. MARIA and 
Louisa, both rather unwillingly, it 
seems, get up.) 


NICOLAS: How are you, Aunt Maria? 


ARCHDUCHESS: Very well, thank you, 
Nicky. (He kisses her and she bobs.) 


nicoLas: And Cousin Louisa? (He kisses 
Louisa, whose bob is more perfunctory 
than her mother’s) Won't you sit down? 


GRAND DUCHESS: My dear, I know how 
eager you are to talk to dear little Lou- 
isa, and I must not be selfish and keep 
your Aunt Maria any longer from the 
reception downstairs. (To the aAkcH- 
pucHEss) So, my dear, shall I deliver 
you back into the hands of our Minister, 
who I know is furious with me already 
for stealing you? 


ARCHDUCHESS: There will be a chaperon 
of course? 

GRAND DUCHESS: Miss Dagenham will 
stay. 


MARY: But, ma’am, I should be going— 


(NIcoLas touches her sleeve in a quick, 
pathetic, pleading gesture.) 


GRAND DUCHESS: Did you say something, 
dear? 


mary: Nothing, ma’am. 


GRAND DUCHESS: (To the ARCHDUCHESS) 
I wonder if dear Ferdinand does not 
nurture some strange fascination for 
soup. I notice so many of his most bril- 
liant escapades are connected with it. 
Ah, but of course, I was forgetting the 
famous incident with the lemon mer- 
ingue at Homburg— 


(The doors are closed behind the two 
ladies. There is a pause. NICOLAS is 









plainly diffident and embarrassed 
LOUISA just looks sullen.) 


NICOLAS: (At length, to Louisa) Won't 
you sit down? 


Louisa: No, thank you. (She kicks list- 
lessly at the settee. Pause.) 


nicotas: Shall we talk in English, oder 
sollen wir Deutsch sprechen- Ou fran- 
gais, si vous préférez. 


LovIsA: That is just boasting. I speak 
seven languages. 

nicotas: (Politely) Very clever. (After 
a pause) I speak eight. 

Louisa: You ar® older, and Carpathian 
hardly counts. 


nicoLas: (Hotly) Why not? What is the 
matter with my native tongue? 


Louisa: A patois. 
NICOLAS: (Furious) Patois be— 
MARY: (Restrainingly) Sir. 


NICOLAS: (Murmuring) Yes. (After an- 
other pause) Are you going to the ball 
tonight? 


Louisa: That is just boasting, too. You 
know I can’t go. I don’t know why they 
let you go. 


nicotas: I go to balls in my own 
country. 
LOUISA: (In tones of faint scorn) Do 


they have balls in Carpathia? I thought 
it was all lederhosen, bare knees and 
slapping each other. (nico.tas takes a 
breath to reply in kind. mary quickly 
touches him restrainingly on the arm. 
NICOLAS nods. LouIsA has discovered a 
magazine in which she appears deeply 
interested. She sits down) I've sat down. 
You did ask me to. Anyway, I think 
such things are stupid. 


NIcoLas: I agree. (He goes up and sits 
next to her. Dutifully) Cousin Louisa— 
(He stops uncertainly.) 


Louisa: (Deep in the magazine) Cousin 
Nicolas? (After a further silence from 
NIcoLAs, she looks at him over the edge 
of her magazine) There’s really no need 
to say what you are going to say, unless 
you particularly want to. Ill tell my 
mother you said it, and you can tell 
your father I made the right answer. 
It’s not for eighteen months, enyway— 
is it? : 
nicoLas: No. 


Louisa: (Back to her magazine) So 
that’s all right. 


NICOLAS: (After a pause) I ‘ind that 
rather sensible. 


Louisa: I am sensible. 


(There is a long pause, while LOUISA 
buries herself deeper in her magazine. 
Mary, plainly shocked at what she has 
heard, looks at the clock.) 
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maRY: Look—I wonder whether you two 
really need a chaperon? 


NICOLAS: Don’t go, please, unless you 
have to. 


mary: Well, Your Majesty— 


nicoLas: I heard you went to the Cor- 
onation with my stepmother? What did 
you think of it? 


MARY: The greatest experience of my 
life—that’s all. 


NICOLAS: You must come to mine. 


mary: I should like to very much, sir, 
always provided you haven't put your 
father in some deep dungeon by then. 


nico.as: That is a good joke, Miss Dag- 
enham. 


mary: Is it such a joke? I’m remember- 
ing a little telephone conversation from 
this morning. 


NicoLcas: (Defensively) I was talking 
to the German Ambassador about an 
invitation to a shooting party. 


mary: Shooting party may be right, I 
happen to speak German, you know. 
I was born in Milwaukee. 


Louisa: (From her chair) What are you 
two talking about? 


NICOLAS: You wouldn’t be interested. 
Louisa: I might be. What was it? 


nicoLas: Miss Dagenham was telling me 
about where she was born. 


Louisa: (Into her magazine) No, I 
wouldn’t be. 


nicoLtas: (To mary) All right. If you 
speak German give me an English trans- 
lation of what I said. 


MARY: Let’s see. For relay to General 
Ravinof. In view of recent develop- 
ments, date one. Right? 


nicotas: You've told Father, of course? 
MARY: No 

NICOLAS: But you're going to? 

MARY: No. 

NiIcoLas: Why not? 

maRY: Never mind, Just take it I won't. 


(Louisa has got up and has wandered 
over to the door left.) 


Louisa: What is this room? 
nicoLas: A bedroom. 


Louisa: I think I will read in here. I 
cannot concentrate when there is talk- 
ing. (She goes out.) 


nicoLas: Odious girl. 


mary: Agreed. (She laughs. NICOLAS 
joins her.) 


NICOLAS: It is good of you not give me 
away to Father. I am grateful. 


MARY: I have one proviso, though. A 
serious one, and on this you must give 
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me your kingly oath, or whatever it is. 
You don’t intend him any harm? 


nicotas: (Carefully) If he agrees to the 
changed situation, he may remain in 
Carpathia without let or hindrance, and 
with all due rights and honors. 


mary: And if he disagrees? 


NIcoLas: (After a pause) He must live 
outside Carpathia. 


MARY: Exile, in fact? 
NIcoLas: Well— 


mary: (Warmly) But, Nicky, for heav- 
en’s sake, the guy’s your pa! (NICOLAS 
turns, with regal dignity, to stare at 
her) Excuse me. I'm an American and 
I get mixed up sometimes. 


nico.as: (Slowly) No, but it is inter- 
esting. It bears out so much of what 
I have heard concerning your nation’s 
strongly emotional tendencies towards 
parent worship. The fact, Miss Dagen- 
ham, that the guy is my father is of 
very minor importance. The essential 
fact is that he is Regent, and that his 
policy is leading my country into war. 


MARY: That’s what you think, I know. 
Anyway it’s what your Uncle Wilhelm 
thinks. Your father thinks different. But 
you're only sixteen while he’s—well, he 
told me forty—but I'll make a rough 
guess at forty-five. Isn’t there just a 
chance that he might know better than 
you? 


NICOLAS: Now, there is surely another 
American characteristic, no? The idea 
that the old are wise simply because 
they are not young, and that the young 
are children until they are twenty-one, 
and sometimes, I believe, much longer. 


MARY: (Hotly) Well, maybe it’s just be- 
cause we're kinder and more clear- 


sighted than other people. We know 


that the most precious thing in life is 
childhood, and we don’t see why we 
should take it away from people too 
soon. Anyway, you mustn’t argue with 
me on that subject. I’m prejudiced. I’ve 
never grown up, I admit, and I’ve never 
wanted to either, and if I think it’s 
wrong for boys of sixteen to plot dirty 
tricks on their fathers, and try and 
shove them off into limbo, and then jus- 
tify themselves by talking like they 
were George Bernard Shaw, well, it’s 
only me, see—and don’t you go blam- 
ing my country just because of it. 


(NIcoLAS smiles. There is a pause.) 


NICOLAS: Miss Dagenham, may I pay 
you, a compliment? 


MARY: (Suspiciously) There'll be a catch 
to this, I'll bet. 


nicoLas: (Simply) Oh, no. 


MARY: Go ahead, then. 


nicotas: (Simply) I think I like you 
much the best of all my father’s mis- 
tresses. (Pause.) 


mary: (At length) Oh—er—well—er— 
Anyway, I thank Your Majesty for the 
compliment. 


(She curtsies. LouIsA emerges from 
the bedroom.) 
Louisa: I’ve found some cards. Let’s 
play a game. 
nicotas: Wouldn't you rather read your 
nice magazine? 
Louisa: I've finished it. (She is shuffl- 
ing a pack of cards) Let’s play poker. 
NICOLAS: I don’t remember it well. 
LOUISA: It’s easy. 
(NICOLAS sits down on the settee be- 
side Louisa. She shuffles.) 
nicotas: What shall we play for? 
Louisa: Those chocolates. We'll each 


have twenty. (With a imperious ges- 
ture) Miss Dagenham— 


mary: (Loyally) They belong to the 
Grand Duchess—ma’am. (The salutation 
plainly sticks in her throat, Louisa glares 
murderously at her.) 


Louisa: (Viciously, after a pause) I’ve 
never heard of Fifi. I don’t believe there 
is such a play. (To nicotas) We'll play 
for money and remember what we lose. 


MARY: (To NICOLAS, after a slight pause) 
Shall I help Your Majesty with your 
cards? 


nicoLas: Thank you. Most kind. 


(mary perches on the settee behind 
NICOLAS. LOoUISA deals five cards to 
each.) 


Louisa: How many cards? 
MARY: Three. 
(Louisa gives him three.) 


Louisa: I'm taking four. 


MARY: (Whispering) That mean’s she’s 
only got an ace or a king. 


LouIsA: It doesn’t mean anything of the 
kind. Now, you bet. 


NICOLAS: 
Sixpence. 


(After a whispered advice) 


Louisa: I'll raise you a shilling. 


NICOLAS: (After further whispered ad- 
vise) I'll raise you two shillings. 


Louisa: (After due thougkt) I'll raise 
you a hundred pounds. 


NICOLAS: You haven’t got a hundred 
pounds. 


Louisa: I can get it. All right, then. 
(She thinks) I'll raise you a thousand 
Styrian marks. 


MARY: (Mildly) Ma’am, I wonder 
whether you should— 
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Louisa: Silence, please. Speak only 
when you are addressed. A thousand 


Styrian marks. 


(mary nods quietly, with pursed lips, 
and whispers to NICOLAS.) 

(At length) 
Carpathian, crowns. 


A hundred thousand Styrian 


NICOLAS: Fifty thousand 


LOUISA: 
marks. 


NICOLAS: (Without consultation) Two 


hundred thousand Carpathian crowns. 


LOUISA: Five hundred thousand Styrian 
marks. 


NIcOLAS: Nine hundred thousand .. . 


(mary is frantically trying to restrain 
NICOLAS.) 


MARY: Sir—I beg you— 
LOUISA: (Bouncing triumphantly on the 


settee) Yes, but he said it! He said it! 
A million Styrian marks. 


MARY: I think we’d better see her. Say 
see you. 


NICOLAS: See you. 


(LOUISA triumphantly lays down her 
cards.) 


MARY: But that’s only two pairs. 
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Louisa: Well? 

MARY: We have four queens. 
LOUISA: Two pairs is better. 
MARY: No, it isn’t. The king wins. 


Louisa: (Loudly) He doesn’t. He doesn’t. 
In Styria two pairs is better. 


NICOLAS: Miss Dagenham is American 


and this is an American game. 
Louisa: It isn’t. Its a Styrian game. 


NICOLAS: It’s an 


American game. Anyone knows that. 
Billy the Kid invented it. 


(Raising his voice) 


Louisa: (Screaming) My uncle invented 
it. It’s a Styrian game. 


MARY: (Pacifically) Really, ma’am, I 
think it really is an American game, 
you know, and in our rules two pairs 


are definitely less than fours. 


LoUISA: (Leaning forward, viciously) 
Shall I tell you what you are? You’re 
both of you dirty cheats! (She hurls 
the cards in NnicoLas’ face and gets up.) 


NICOLAS: (Rising, furious) I will not be 
so insulted, nor will Miss Dagenham. 
(He catches Louisa by the hair) Take 
that back at once. 


LeuIsA: (Screaming) I won't. I won't 
I won’t. Dirty cheats, dirty cheats, dirty 
cheats. Ow! You're hurting. Stop it. 
Dirty cheats! 


(The REGENT walks in, a benign smile 
on his face. The smile is wiped off 
his face at what he sees.) 


REGENT: (Angrily) 
you doing? 


Nicolas! What are 


(NIcoLAs reluctantly lets her go. She 
flies to the REGENT for protection.) 


Loutsa: Uncle Charles, I have to protest. 
Nicolas pulled by hair, Miss Dagenham 
was insolent, and both of them have 
obtained money from me at poker by 
what I can only call sharp practice. 


REGENT: My dear Louisa, I am sure there 
is some little mistake— 


LOUISA: (With dignity) There is no mis- 
As for the money, it 
will be paid in full, of course, by my 
father, although what observ2tion he 
may have to make concerning the trans- 
action, I cannot say. I am now going to 
look for my mother. (With a curtsy to 
NIcoLas) Your Majesty 


take whatever 


(She goes out. The recent looks from 
one to the other, grimly.) 





MARY: That means she's only got an ace or a king. 
LOUISA: 


It doesn't mean anything of the kind. Now, you bet. 
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REGENT: (At length, to nicoLtas) How 


much? 
NICOLAS: (Muttering) A million. 
REGENT: (Appalled) A million? 


MARY: (Reassuringly) Oh, not pounds. 
Only Styrian marks. (Murmuring) 
They’re about three and a half to a 
dollar, aren’t they? I don’t know what 
that makes them to the pound. Let me 
see now— 


REGENT: (To NICOLAS) This conduct is 
utterly appalling—worse even, and this 
is saying much, than I might have ex- 
pected from you. 


MARY: It was entirely her fault. 


REGENT: (Coldly) Miss Dagenham, is it 
not time you were at your theatre? 


MARY: Not quite. Listen. I was here for 
the whole interview. The King did his 
best—and his best was a good deal bet- 
ter than mine would have been, let me 
tell you, considering the acute provoca- 
tion he suffered from that little— (Re- 
straining herself) Princess. 


REGENT: I see you have found a cham- 
pion, Nicholas. I wonder if Miss Dag- 
enham can help you in another even 
more serious matter in which she is as 
deeply involved as yourself. The tele- 
phone operator reports that you talked 
to the German Ambassador this morn- 


ing. That is so? 
NICOLAS: (Tense) Yes. 


REGENT: After Miss Dagenham had ob- 
tained you the number? 


nIcoLAS: She didn’t know what the 
number was. 


REGENT: You passed some message, didn’t 
you? 

NICOLAS: Yes, 

REGENT: About your forthcoming coup 
d’ état. 

NICOLAS: That exists only in your and 
your secret police’s imagination, Father. 


REGENT: (Quietly menacing) What ex- 
actly was the message? 


nicotas: Your operator will tell you. 

REGENT: She doesn’t speak German. 

nicoLas: I know. I found that out. 
(Pause.) 


REGENT: (Quietly) Will you tell me that 
message, Nicky? 


NICOLAS: Isn’t it nice it was such a fine 
day for the Coronation? 


(Another pause.) 


REGENT: You will go to your room. Col- 
onel Hoffman will visit you there later. 
(ntcotas shrugs his shoulders philo- 
sophically) And, of course, there is no 
question whatever of your going to the 
ball tonight. I prefer not to keep com- 
pany with traitors. 
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(NICOLAS goes to the door, turns and 
bows to MARY.) 


nicoLas: Miss Dagenham, I say this with 
sincerity. It has been a real pleasure. 


(He goes out. After he has gone, there 
is a long pause while the REGENT 
stands deep in thought. Finally he sits 
down wearily.) 


REGENT: (More to himself than to MARY) 
What am I to do with such a boy? 


(mary has been staring at him with 
her wontedly fond gaze. She now 
comes behind his chair, puts her hand 
on his shoulder, and looks down at 
him.) 


MARY: If you were asking me that ques- 
tion seriously, my darling, I'd answer 
you, But as you’re not, I'll just take off 
all my finery—and slip quietly out of 
your life forever. (She begins to take 
off the veil.) 


REGENT: (Angrily) I am asking you— 
although, Herrgott, I know what the 
answer's going to be. Something about 
not having enough love in his life, I 
suppose? 

marRY: (Lightly) Not such a bad guess. 


REGENT: (Even more angrily) And Wolff- 
stein, whom he’s conspiring with, and 
the other more dangero''s one to whom 
he sent the message today, and Kaiser 
Wilhelm who’s only waiting for me to 
be eliminated and Nicky made King in 
order to start his war, and all those 
poor dupes of my fellow-countrymen 
who are shooting at my policemen this 
evening, I suppose, all of them need 
more love in their lives, too? 


MaRY: I ar at all surprised. 
(She has taken her pearls. She 
looks longingly at them, and then, 
averting her eyes, puts them on the 
table out of sight.) 


REGENT: (At length) Herrgott. Kreuz 
Donnerwetter nochmal! Such senti- 
mental idiocy! 


MARY: Why do you always swear in 
German? 


REGENT: Because the Germans have the 
best oaths. (Muttering unhappily) And 
the best machine guns. 


MARY: Yes. I suppose “Cross thunder 
weather yet again” wouldn’t sound 
nearly so fierce. (She has taken off her 
diamonds now, and is holding them up 
to the light) I often wondered what it 
was about diamonds. Now I know. (With 
a sigh) Oh, well! (She averts her gaze 
again and slips the necklace on to the 
table.) 


REGENT: (Suddenly and sharply) What? 


MARY: I said I wondered what it was 
about diamonds— 


REGENT: Before that. You translated— 
do you speak German? 


mary: Oh, yes. 
REGENT: (Excited) Then you heard his 
message? 


mARY: Oh, yes. But I’m not going to tell 
you what it was, so don’t excite your- 
self too much. 


(The REGENT has jumped up, and now 
stares at her menacingly.) 
mary: Gosh, you’re pretty when you 
look fierce. 


REGENT: Miss Dagenham, you are in 
possession of some very dangerous in- 
formation, and I must warn you— 


MARY: Now, you can’t put the thumb- 
screws on me, darling, and you know 
it. 

(Pause.) 


REGENT: Oh, my dear, dear child, if only 
you would understand— 


MARY: And you can’t wheedle me either. 
(Pause. They stare at each other.) 


REGENT: (Suddenly) 
Bimbaum! 


MARY: Well done. That’s the best yet. 


Himmel heiliger 


REGENT: (Pleadingly) The peace of the 
entire world depends— 


MARY: Oh, yes, I know. The end 
couldn’t be better, but telling tales out 
of school and getting other people into 
trouble make bad means. 


REGENT: But Herrgott nochmal! The 
world isn’t a nursery. It’s a jungle. 
When you are surrounded by ravening 
lions, do you refuse to use violence be- 
cause it is bad means? 


mary: Well, Daniel did all right, didn’t 
he? (The REGENT opens his mouth to de- 
liver an expletive) Now don’t swear 
any more, my darling, or you'll run out 
of oaths. I’m not going to tell you, and 
that’s flat. But I will tel) you I think 
your treatment of your son just now 
was not only bad means, but bad policy. 


REGENT: (Scornfully) Good policy, I 
suppose, would be to kiss the little 
Schweinehund on both cheeks, and say 
let bygones be bygones, dear child, 
come to the ball. 


MARY: The words right out of my mouth. 
When one line of attack fails, switch to 
another. You should be an expert on 
those tactics. Remember last night. (The 
REGENT is about to swear again. MARY 
puts her hand over his mouth) Now, 
now. Just ask yourself this question, 
my darling. Who is Nicky more likely 
to tell his plot to—nasty old Colonel 
Hoffman, giving him what-for in his 
room, or his dream prince of a gorgeous 
father giving him a strawberry ice at 
a ball? 


REGENT: (Furiously) Do not call me by 
these names! It is grotesque! 
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MARY: One day I may call you by other 
names, but for the moment, my darling, 
you'll have to excuse the language of 
love. (She peels off her white gloves, 
and is now divested of all ornaments 
except her order) Well, I’m ready for 
my good-bye kiss. (The REGENT walks 
over to her, and brusquely kisses her 
on the cheek) Is that all I get? 


REGENT: The way I am feeling at the 
moment, it is considerably too much. 
(He rings a bell. The door is instantly 
opened. The MAJOR-DOMO appears) Tell 
His Majesty to come and see me. 


(The MAJOR-DOMO bows and goes out.) 


MARY: What about my parting present? 
(The REGENT stares at her malevolently, 
then silently crosses the room, takes a 
box from a table, and hands it to her) 
Oh, no, no. Pin it on, please. (The 
REGENT takes the brooch out of the case 
and pins it on) Now say what you said 
to me this morning. 


REGENT: If I do you will only laugh, be- 
cause my epaulettes are scratching you 
or something, and I shall be discon- 
certed again. 


MARY: Take the risk. 


REGENT: (Murmuring) It has been won- 
derful knowing you. If only it could 
have lasted longer. 


MARY: Thank you, my darling. (She 
kisses him gently on the mouth. He 
responds. They disengage as the door 
begins to open.) 


MAJOR-DOMO: (Announcing) His Majesty. 


(NICOLAS comes in, and stands silently 
by the door, staring defiantly at his 
father.) 


REGENT: (Quietly) Nicky. Sit down, 
Nicky—this German Embassy affair has 
made me most unhapppy. I have always 
known that you and I did not see eye 
to eye on policy, but that my own son 
should conspire against me has been a 
most bitter shock. 


NICOLAS: I don’t see why it should be. 
You told me last night that your secret 
police— 

REGENT: I was joking, of course. (He sits 
down in an attitude of despair) Ah, 
Nicky, Nicky! I don’t know whether 
you realize how easy it is to break a 
fathcr’s heart. 


(mary, watching this exchange inter- 
estedly in the background, surrepti- 
tiously shows him an attitude more 
indicative of heartbreak. He adopts it.) 


NICOLAS: (At length) If you mean your 
heart, Father, I don’t. 


REGENT: Ah, perhaps that is because I 
don’t wear my heart on my sleeve, 
Nicky. Some people prefer to keep their 
feeling bottled up, and I, it may be— 
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MARY: (In an apologetic murmur) Er— 
sorry to interrupt—but have you seen 
an old raincoat lying around anywhere? 


REGENT: (Bewildered) Old raincoat? 


MARY: Yes. Oh, I remember. Here it is. 
I don’t want to be seen going through 
the stage door in an evening dress, you 
see. It looks too silly. So sorry. Go on. 
(She puts the raincoat on, while the 
REGENT sits trying to recover his flow of 
thought. He suddenly rises.) 


REGENT: Anyway, Nicky, I don’t want 
to say any more about it tonight. I have 
decided to let bygones be bygones. In 
spite of everything, you may come to 
the ball, 


nicoLas: Thank you, Father, but I don’t 
think I want to. I think I'd rather go 
to bed— 


MARY: (Shocked) Oh, but you must go, 
sir. I mean, just think—the greatest ball 
of the season—wonderful dresses, beau- 
tiful uniforms, the decorations alone 
costing five thousand pounds—invita- 
tions harder to get than— 


nicoLas: No. I would have liked to, but 
Stepmother says she’s not going be- 
cause she’s tired, and I won’t know 
anyone, and I won’t have anyone to 
dance with. 


REGENT: (Crossly) Well, then, invite 
someone to dance with. 


NICOLAS: Invite someone? 

REGENT: Yes. I can easily arrange it. 
NICOLAS: You mean—anyone? 
REGENT: Yes, anyone. 


nicotas: All right, then. (He turns to 
MARY, who is on the point of slipping 
unobserved from the room, her rain- 
coat gathered round her) Miss Dagen- 
ham, will you accompany me to the ball 
at the Foreign Office tonight? 


(There is a long pause, while mary 
looks over nicotas’ head at the re- 
GENT’s face.) 


MARY: (At length) I shall be most 
happy to obey Your Majesty’s command. 


NICOLAS: Oh, that is good. 


(She glances once more at the REGENT, 
whose face is expressionless, and 
wanders back to the table on which 
she has left her borrowed jewels, 
picks them up, and shows them to 
NICOLAS.) 


MARY: (To nicoLas) Do you think your 
stepmother will mind. 


NICOLAS: (Excitedly) Oh, no, of course 
not. She'll just say what fun. And I'll 
borrow one of her tiaras for you, too. 


marRY: Oh, well—if they’re going to see 
me leave the theatre in a tiara, they 
can damn well see me arrive in an 
evening dress. (She takes her raincoat 


off.) 


nicotas: I think I shall find you another 
order. The one you are wearing is not 
first class. 


MARY: No? Oh, well— I wasn’t going to 
say anything, mind you, but if you feel 
that— 


nicoLas: Then, I shall come in person 
to collect you at your theatre at eleven 
o'clock? 

MARY: Yes, that'll be nice. (She crosses 
over to the silent and grim-faced RE- 
GENT, unfastens her brooch and hands it 
to him. Then she backs gracefully to 
the door. In a small voice) Well—see 
you later, then. (She goes out.) 


Curtain 


Scene II 


The same. It is about twelve-thirty of 
the same night. The little table has been 
set for a discreet supper for two. The 
REGENT is inspecting a bottle of cham- 
pagne. Satisfied, he puts it back in its 
ice bucket, and pours himself a vodka 
which he drinks. The door is opened 
and PETER comes in. 


PETER: I have to report, sir, that His 
Majesty has returned. 


REGENT: Alone? 
PETER: I fear not, sir. 


REGENT: (Alarmed) She is here—in the 
Legation? (PETER nods) Where are they? 


PETER: In the stewards’ room. 


REGENT: The stewards’ room? What are 
they doing in the stewards’ room? 


PETER: There is a gramophone there. 
She is teaching him an American dance 
called the fox trot. 


REGENT: Herrgott nochmal! 
PETER: Exactly, sir. 


REGENT: But how did they travel from 
the ball? Why was his carriage sent 
away? What conveyance did they use? 


PETER: (At length, in a shocked mur- 
mur) A bus. 


RECENT: A bus? A public bus? 
peter: A number fifty-seven. 


REGENT: But, in the name of Saint Fran- 
cis, why? 


PETER: It appears that His Majesty ex- 
pressed a wish to travel in that manner. 


(Pause.) 


REGENT: The girl’s influence, I have no 
doubt. 


PETER: Nor indeed, sir, have I. 


REGENT: This may mean a 
Northbrook. 


PETER: I need hardly tell Your Royal 
Highness that all possible steps will be 


scandal, 
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taken to dissuade the more responsible 
journals from reporting the occurrence. 
I cannot, of course, answer for the half- 
penny press. 


REGENT: Why did they leave the ball so 
soon, in any case? 


PETER: I understand that Miss Dagen- 
ham, when dancing a two-step with His 
Majesty, decided to—er—alter the 
tempo. 


REGENT: You mean—a one-step? (PETER 
nods) At the Foreign Office? 


PETER: I’m afraid so, sir. 


REGENT: They were asked to leave the 
floor, of course? 


PETER: (Reassuringly) Oh, no, sir. His 
Majesty, of course, was known. It was 
merely suggested to them that they 
should — well —alter the tempo back 
again. However, the King thereupon 
expressed himself insulted and there 
were unfortunate words. 


REGENT: Verflucht! I should never have 
let them out of my sight for a moment. 


PETER: (Reprovingly) No, sir. 
(Pause.) 


REGENT: (Distractedly) Lucy Maiden- 
head is late. 


PETER: Only a few minutes, sir. 


REGENT: Her unpunctuality used to be 
one of her most irritating characteris- 
tics. I had hoped she might have grown 
out of it, by now. She has had, after 
all, time. 


PETER: I can venture to reassure Your 
Royal Highness that Lady Maidenhead 
hardly looks a day older than she did 
ten years ago. In fact I think I can say 
that she seems to have found the secret 
of perpetual youth. 


REGENT: I am most glad to hear it. 
(Murmuring) She must need it by now. 


PETER: (Concerned) Oh, dear! Is Your 
Royal Highness not feeling quite so en- 
thusiastic about this reunion as you did 
this morning? Should I meet the lady 
downstairs and make your excuses? 


REGENT: No, no. Of course not. I am most 
looking forward to seeing Lucy again. 
Dear Lucy. Dear, enchanting, witty, 
grown-up Lucy— 


(The words die on his lips as the door 
is opened, unguarded for the moment 
by FOOTMEN, and mMaRY walks in. She 
is looking very splendid and glitter- 
ing in her tiara, orders and jewels.) 


MARY: Hullo. 
REGENT: Hullo. 


MARY: Oo! Supper. How lovely. (She 
comes forward and inspects the table) 
Oh, darling, how thoughtful of you. 


REGENT: (At length) Not at all. 
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mary: I'll just nip down and say good 
night to Nicky, and then I'll be right 
back. 
(She goes out. The REGENT gives PETER 
a gloomy glance. There is a pause.) 


PETER: (Encouragingly) Come, come, sir. 
All that is needed is a little firmness. 
You should tell her straight out that the 
supper is not for her, and that you are 
expecting another guest. y 


REGENT: That is your considered sug- 
gestion for surmounting this crisis, 
Northbrook? 


peter: Yes, sir. It is. 


REGENT: (Savagely) Then I can only say 
that I now fully understand why the 
Foreign Office always makes such a 
mess of its relations with the State 
Department. Northbrook—we are not 
dealing with a civilized adult—but an 
unruly child. (Roaring) Do you think 
I am anxious to have supper for three? 


PETER: I’m sorry, sir. I had not, I agree, 
considered that aspect. (After reflec- 
tion) The best policy, then, would ap- 
pear to be for me to intercept Lady 
Maidenhead on arrival, and escort her 
to one of the downstairs rooms. There 
I can arrange to have another table 
laid— 

REGENT: (Plaintively) Two suppers I am 
to eat? 


PETER: I’m afraid I see no alternative. 


REGENT: (Gloomily) But how am I to 
leave this one? That is the crux, North- 
brook, 


PETER: A few moments after Lady Maid- 
enhead arrives I shall come up and 
announce that the Minister urgently 
requires your presence in the Chancery, 
and that your business will last for at 
least an hour. You then say good-bye 
to Miss Dagenham—lI shall be here, sir 
—no harm will come to you—and leave 
Miss Dagenham for me to escort to her 
home. 


(There is a pause while the REGENT 
considers the scheme.) 


REGENT: “At least an hour” is hopeless. 
You had better say all night. Only so 
will your plan have the faintest chance 
of success. 


(mary comes back again.) 
mary: (Brightly) Well, here I am. What 
a sweet little boy that is. 


REGENT: (To PETER) You may leave us, 
Northbrook. 


PETER: Very well, sir. (After a meaning 
exchange of glances, peter backs out of 
the room.) 


MARY: Say! He doesn’t do that half as 
well as me. 


REGENT: Who is a sweet little boy? My 
son? 


mary: Yes. Far too grown-up for his 
age, of course, but I expect that’s just 
the fault of his upbringing. (She picks 
up the bottle of vodka, To REGENT) 
Vodka? 


REGENT: Thank you. (She pours him a 
very generous measure) Stop. That is 
too much. 


MARY: Oh, you can take that all right, 
surely. (She pours herself out a thim- 
bleful, while the recENT is gulping his) 
Hey. That's too quick. I wanted to give 
you a toast. You'll have to have an- 
other now. 


REGENT: (As she pours) Not so much, 
please. (He snatches the glass away.) 


MARY: Say, you don’t want to spoil my 
illusions of you, do you? 


REGENT: What are your illusions of me? 


MARY: Well, your capacity for vodka is 
certainly one of them. (Reluctantly, he 
hands the glass back. She pours some 
more vodka into it. Then she raises her 
own glass containing its infinitesimal 
portion) Here’s to more love in every- 
body’s life. 


REGENT: (Muttering) Cheerio. 


(He throws his gargantuan drink 
back, without visible effect. Mary 
downs hers.) 


MARY: (Very businesslike) Well, now, 
I have a little document here that I 
think will interest you. The writing’s 
bad, because I did it on the top of a 
bus, so I'll read it to you. Incidentally, 
that poor little creature has never been 
on top of a bus in his life. Imagine. It 
was a bigger thrill for him than going 
to the ball was for me, and that’s say- 
ing something. Now. (Reading) “Mani- 
festo to my faithful subjects. I, Nicolas 
VIII, King, do hereby renounce and 
reject utterly the overtures lately made 
to me by certain persons that I should 
assume the powers of government be- 
fore the appointed time, and I do hereby 
solemnly adjure all citizens of the realm 
to unite loyally and whole-heartedly 
under the Regency of my father, the 
Grand Duke Charles, for the settled 


peace of the Kingdom. Signed—Nicolas.” 


(The REGENT snatches the document.) 


REGENT: But it isn’t signed Nicolas at all. 


MARY: No. Not yet, but it will be. 
There’s got to be a little give and take 
in this life, you know, darling. You 
have something to sign too. (She takes 
a crumpled piece of paper from her 
bag) These are Nicky's conditions. 


REGENT: (Furiously) Conditions? 


mary: Oh, they’re very simple ones. I 
took them down just as he said them. 
This is a bit of a scrawl too. We were 
sitting on the stairs leading to the ball- 
room and people kept treading on us. 
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Incidentally, did you know that a one- 
step at a court ball is about as popular 
as a fan dance at a church fete? Idiotic 
(Reading) “One. Martial law must not 
Two. The King must be 
allowed to purchase a new motor bi- 
cycle and to ride it anywhere in his 
dominion without let or hindrance 
Three. There must be a general am- 
nesty of all political prisoners, Parlia- 
ment must be dissolved forthwith, and 
a general election called. Four. The 
between the King and the 
Princess Louisa will definitely not take 
That’s all, (There is a pause 
The REGENT, with a grim expression, ab- 
another vodka 
approvingly) Quite 
That'll help you to 
it all in the best possible light 


be declared 


marriage 
place 7 


sently pours himself 


MARY continues, 
right, my darling 


see 


At length) Herrgott Kreuz 
Donnerwetter nochmal! 


REGENT 


MARY: Funny. That’s just what I thought 


you'd say 


REGENT: 
MARY: 


(Barbare Be 
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You 


fine joke at my expense this evening 


REGENT: two have been having a 


MARY: (Hurt) That isn’t true, darling 
I've worked, as hard as I know, for you 
tonight, not against you. I’ve got all the 
details of his plot now, you know, and 
I really think it would have succeeded 
Or may succeed yet, if you’re foolish 
enough not to sign this bit of paper 


REGENT: What does it matter either way? 
Declaring a general election now will 
put the 
surely as his coup d'état. 


German party in power as 


MARY: Oh, I don’t know. After all, you 
might win. You know, that’s the funny 
thing about general elections. You never 
can tell who’s going to win. Now if you 
could only beat Mr. Wolffstein consti- 
tutionally 


REGENT: (Scornfully) Beat Mr. Wolff- 
stein constitutionally! Beat Mr. Wolff- 
stein — constitutionally — (His 


trails away as an idea seems to come to 


voice 


him. He snatches the manifesto from 


her and begins to read it.) 


mary: Yes. And wouldn't that take the 


wax out of the Kaiser’s mustache? 
REGENT: (Abruptly, flourishing the man- 
ifesto) Did you phrase this? 


MARY: (Innocently) I think so. Why? 


REGENT: (Glowering at her) Herrgott! 


How could you have so deceived me? 


MARY: Deceived you, darling? What are 
you talking about? 
REGENT: {Angrily) A brilliant intrigante 


know what that is, but 
I do hope it’s not as rude as it sounds. 


MARY: I don’t 


REGENT: (Confidently) Of course you do 
not realize just what you are making 


the boy sign? 


MARY: Yes, dear. A manifesto. 


REGENT: A confession. An 


that the 


(Excitedly) 


abject confession by my son 


leaders of the German party had been 


Herrgott! How could you have so deceived me? 


Deceived you, darling? What are you talking about? 


Geddes, Michael Redgrave; New York 


pred 


tion) 





plotting with him to overthrow me, and 
what is much more important, to de- 
stroy the Constitution. (Quoting) “The 
overtures lately made to me by certain 
persons.” Ausgezeichnet! (He chuckles) 
Don’t you see. what I can do now? 
(mary shakes her head) My dear child, 
do you not see? Now it is I and not 
Wolffstein who can go to the country as 
the champion of freedom, of the Consti- 
tution and of democracy. (Happily) 
You know, with this in my hands, it 
might even not be necessary to rig a 
single election. 


MARY: I should just hope not, indeed. 
Oh, but, darling, how clever of you to 
see all that in that! (She points to the 
document) Have another vodka. 


REGENT: (Absently) What? No, I have 
had enough 


MARY: Oh, just a little one. (She pours 
him another drink. The REGENT, deep in 
thought, throws it back) 
want to eat? 


Don’t you 


REGENT: No, I’m not hungry. Of course 
the timing of events will have to be 
most carefully considered. (He sits 
down) I hold the initiative now. I must 
not lose it. 


MARY: Ol, but I’m sure that with your 
fine brain and your great flare for pol- 
itics and your wonderful grasp of a 
situation, you wouldn’t ever lose a thing 
like an initiative—(She rests her head 
tenderly on his knee. The posture is a 
little uncomfortable, so she adjusts the 
stool and resumes the attitude) Oh, I do 
envy you, darling. 





REGENT: Envy me? 


maRY: For being blessed with so much. 
Rank, position, wealth, looks—oh, such 
wonderful, wonderful looks—youth. 


REGENT: You are flattering. 


MARY: Oh, no. After all, late thirties is 
still young. And above all, virility and 
strength of character. Oh, yes. You have 
so much to be thankful for. So much. 
(After a slight pause) Wuuldn’t you be 
more comfortable with your feet up? 
(She points to the settee.) 


REGENT: (Still abstracted) No, thank you. 
MARY: Another vodka? 


REGENT: No, thank you. (Suddenly leap- 
ing up) Herrgott, I have it. 


MARY: (Startled) What? 


REGENT: I shall release Wolffstein. To- 
morrow night on my return I shall re- 
lease them all, unconditionally. That 
will confuse them utterly. They will 
think I have done it from weakness. 


MARY: Wonderful. 


REGENT: Yes, but here lies the real clou 
of the plan. The very next day while 
they are off guard, rejoicing in their 
apparent victory, I shall suddenly dis- 
solve Parliament, call an immediate 
general election and publish in every 
newspaper in the Kingdom the King’s 
manifesto—with appropriate editorial 
comment —I shall have of course to 
work hard there—these editors are such 
Dummkopfs—but happily I compose 
such things without great difficulty— 
(The REGENT, in his excitement, is strid- 
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MARY: Never mind, my darling. Go on about being lonely. Have you never loved? 
REGENT: 
hard virtues that a man must have to rule a country such as mine. 


(Barbara Bel Geddes, Michael Redgrave; New York production) 


| have never allowed myself to love. Love is the enemy of all the cold, 


Sa 1aadV-NVAWGaIs4 


ing up and down. mary has poured 
another vodka, which she hands him. 
He takes it absently and throws it back) 
The effect in the country will be im- 
mense. Immense. 


MARY: (With breathless admiration) 
Brilliant. Quite, quite brilliant. And all 
out of that little piece of paper in your 
hand. 


REGENT: Yes, I am most happy with this 
thought of mine. Most happy. (He sits 
down, rather heavily, on the settee.) 


MARY: And so you should be, my dar- 
ling. I can see you haven't earned the 
title of the Fox of the Balkans for 
nothing. (She sits down next to him 
and, unseen by him, presses the bell 
on the table.) 


REGENT: Am I called so? 
MARY: Didn’t you know? 


REGENT: (Pleased) The Fox of the Bal- 
kans. Hm! 


MARY: And those eyebrows make you 
look rather like a fox too. A beautiful, 
sleek, dangerous animal—(The REGENT 
rests his head on the back of the settee, 
and pats her cheek affectionately. The 
music of a violin, playing, this time, a 
waltz, can be heard from outside the 
room. MARY rests her head lovingly on 
his chest) But such a lonely one. 


REGENT: (With a sigh) Oh, my child. 
It is my lot to be lonely. 

MARY: Must it always be? 

REGENT: Ah, yes. It must, It must. (He 
strokes her hair) Dear child—if only 
you could understand—(He suddenly 
sits bolt upright) Where’s that music 
coming from? 

MARY: It’s that Hungarian again, I ex- 
pect. You told me he played every 
night. 

REGENT: Yes, but— (He stares at her 
suspiciously.) 

MARY: Never mind, my darling. Go on 
about being lonely. (She pushes him 
gently back, and resumes her own posi- 
tion on his chest) Have you never 
loved? 


REGENT: I have never allowed myself 
to love. Love is the enemy of all the 
cold, hard virtues that a man must have 
to rule a country such as mine. 


MARY: Who says so? 
REGENT: Caesar Augustus was the first. 
mary: And what happened to him? 


REGENT: He became the Ruler of the 
World. 


MARY: Poor lamb. 


REGENT: You think he needed love in 
his life? 


MARY: I'll bet like crazy he did. 
REGENT: As much as I? 
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MARY: I don’t know. That’s hard to 
judge. (Gently) You see, I wasn’t there 
to provide it for him. 


(Pause.) 


REGENT: (Gently) Do you wish to catch 
your fox in a net? 


MARY: Oh, but it would be such a very 
soft little net—made of the very finest 
spun cobwebs. (She raises her head to 
look at him. He pulls her to him and 
kisses her.) 


REGENT: (At length) Ah, but even a net 
of the very spinest-fun—the sfinest-pun 
—(He sits up, surprised) Herrgott! I am 
drunk. 


MARY: (Concerned) Oh, no you're not, 
are you, darling? Look, just get up and 
see if you can walk all right. Walk to 
that door, for instance. (She points 
vaguely towards the door of his bed- 
room, The REGENT gets up and walks 
fairly steady to indicated objective) 
There, you see. All right, come back. 
(He comes back to the settee) Now go 
on with what you were saying. 


REGENT: What do words matter when 
deeds can say so much more. 


mary: Oh, not again, darling. Can’t you 
think of anything else to say? ' 


(There is a pause.) 


REGENT: (At length, feelingly) Draga kis 
galambom gyere ide, maradj itten, szer- 
ess engem ahogy en szeretlek teged. 


maRY: Oh, excuse me, darling, I didn’t 
quite catch what you said. 


(There is another pause.) 
REGENT: (At length) I love you. 


mary: And I love you, Oh, gosh, Your 
Royal Highness, how I love you— 


(She kisses him and he responds. The 
music grows louder. Suddenly Perer 
walks in.) 


peter: (Briskly) Sir, you are most ur- 
gently required in the Chancery— 


REGENT: “(Jumping up) Northbrook! 
These constant intrusions of yours are 
beyond all bounds. How—dare you! 


PeTeR: But Your Royal Highness — 
(Meaningly) The Minister has arrived, 
if you see what I mean— 


REGENT: Will you please not argue with 
me. Leave the room at once—and think 
yourself lucky I am not telephoning to 
the Foreign Secretary immediately— 


(peter backs out hastily. The RecENT 
comes back to the settee. mary, look- 
ing at his disconcerted face, laughs. 
The REGENT looks even more discon- 
certed for the moment, and then be- 
gins to laugh too. Suddenly they 
both stop laughing and are staring at 
each other as 


The Curtain Falls 
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Scene III. 


The same, the following morning. The 
MAJOR-DOMO and a FOOTMAN are standing 
in the room as PETER enters. He is still 
in diplomatic uniform and indeed, from 
his agitated manner, it would seem 
doubtful if he has taken it off since the 
night before. He approaches the MAJor- 
pomo and begins to whisper an evident 
question, or series of questions. The 
MAJOR-DOMO whispers his replies, each 
one of which seems to disturb PETER 
deeply. They occasionally glance at the 
door right. 


The door of the recent’s bedroom opens 
and NICOLAS comes out. He is dressed in 
a plain suit. He looks rather bewildered. 
The Masor-vomo backs out. 


nicoLas: Mr. Northbrook, is my father 
quite well, this morning? 


peter: I gather so, sir. 


NICOLAS: (In a stunned voice) He has 
just—embraced me. 


peTeR: Well—surely he has doné that 
often before? 


NICOLAS: In public, of course. But this 
was in private, Mr. Northbrook, in his 
bedroom with only his valets to see it. 
And he called me his darling son. 


PETER: How nice. 


NICOLAS: It is most suspicious. He was 
asking, too, the most extraordinary, not 
to say embarrassing, questions. Was I 
not sometimes very lonely, had he al- 
ways been a good father to me, did I 
not feel the lack of love in my life? 
(Assuming from peTer’s blank expres- 
sion that he has not heard) Mr. North- 
brook, my father asked if I did not feel 
the lack of love in my life? 


peter: Yes, sir. I heard you. 


nicotas: You are not surprised? You 
have heard something already perhaps. 
Was the excitement yesterday too much 
for him? Is there cause for concern? 


peter: No, sir. At least not regarding 
his health. 


NICOLAS: (Darkly) I strongly suspect 
some Foreign Office hocus-pocus in all 
this. 


Peter: (Stiffily) The Foreign Office, sir, 
never resorts to hocus-pocus. You are 
doubtless thinking of the Quai d’Orsay. 


(The REGENT comes out of his bed- 
room. He is wearing a dressing gown, 
and is plainly in a sunny mood.) 


REGENT: (To peter) Ah, good morning, 
Northbrook. Punctual as usual, I see. 
Splendid. Herrgott! How handsome you 
look in that uniform of yours. I had 
meant to tell you that last night, but it 
somehow slipped my mind. (He pours 
himself a cup of coffee. To NIcoLAs) 
Nicky—my darling boy— 


NIcoLAS: Yes, Father? 


REGENT: Nothing. Just my darling boy. 
(He smiles affectionately at him) You 
had better get ready. We leave in ten 
minutes. 


nicoLas: Yes, Father. 

RECENT: Give me a kiss, Nicky. 
NICOLAS: (Appalled) Another kiss? 
REGENT: Why not? 

NICOLAS: One can overdo such things. 


REGENT: Nonsense. Fathers should xiss 
their sons. 


NIcoLAs: When they are children, but 
not when— 


REGENT: (Sharply) Nicky! Come and 
give me a kiss, this instant. (NICOLAS 
walks over and awkwardly pecks his 
father’s cheek. Then he shrugs his 
shoulders at peter behind his father’s 
back, and goes out. The rRecENT leans 
back in his chair, beaming at PETER) 
Well, well, Northbrook. Well, well, well. 


PeTeR: Well, well, indeed, sir. 
REGENT: A wonderful morning, is it not? 


peter: Yes, sir. Wonderful. I have here 
a letter for Your Royal Highness of 
a somewhat private nature. (He hands 
the REGENT a letter.) 


REGENT: Who is it from? 
PETER: Lady Maidenhead. 


RECENT: Oh. (He opens the letter, and 
his face darkens slightly as he reads) 
Dear, dear! Oh, well. (He tears the let- 


- ter up. Thoughtfully) You know, North- 


brook, what I think is the trouble with 
Lady Maidenhead? 


PETER: (Politely) She has not enough 
love in her life? 


REGENT: Too much. One should keep a 
balance in these things. (He finishes his 
coffee and rises) Now, Northbrook, I 
have one or two commissions for you— 
to be performed after we leave. 


PETER: I shall be honored. 


REGENT: First a laissez-passer must be 
obtained for a journey to Carpathia in 
a few days’ time, and made out in the 
name of Miss Mary Morgaa. 


peTeR: (Alarmed) Miss who? 
REGENT: Citizeness of the United States; 


profession, actress—siage name, Elaine 
Dagenham. 


PETER: (Almost relieved) Oh. I was be- 
ginning to wonder, sir. 


REGENT: Second—for the journey itself, 
a special coach must be attached to the 
Orient Express for the accommodation 
of Miss Morgan and her staff. 


peter: Her staff? 


REGENT: Well, her habilleuse, or what- 
ever— 





peter: Yes, sir. The expense of course 
to be charged to Your Royal Highness? 


REGENT: (Crossly) I should have sup- 
posed that the British Government 
might afford so trifling an outlay, in 
view of the importance of Miss Dagen- 
ham’s mission. 


peter: (Politely) I shall naturally apply 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
person, sir, but I am just a shade on 
the doubtful side whether— 


REGENT: (Impatiently) No matter, no 
matter. Enough of this cheese-paring. 
Special servants must, of course, be en- 
gaged for the journey, and I shall send 
one of my own chefs to board the train 
at Ostend. Flowers, bowers of flowers, 
in the saloons and bedrooms, of course 
—roses, I believe, are her favorites— 
and champagne, vodka, caviar—you will 
attend to these petty details, yourself, 
will you not? 


PETER: (With a sigh) I shall be over- 
joyed, sir. 


REGENT: Now, one other little matter. 
She may require a few dresses, furs 
and personal ornaments for the jour- 
ney. You will see to it, that in that re- 
spect she is given carte blanche. 


peter: (After a slight pause) Carte 
quite blanche, sir? 


REGENT: As blanche as she cares to make 
it. I have, you see, Northbrook—in your 
idiom—got it bad. 

PETER: (With a sigh) You have indeed, 


sir. 


REGENT: It is a strange phenomenon. I do 
not yet quite know how it has happened 
to me. For forty-three years I have 
tried — (Excitedly) There, you see, 
Northbrook! I now even state my age 
correctly. Herrgott nochmal! There is 
something in this falling in love that 
frightens me. 


PETER: I am not surprised, sir. I have 
myself always studiously avoided the 
ailment. 


REGENT: Take care, Northbrook. Take 
care. There is a nemesis for such as you 
—and it may well, one day, take some 
such form as a Circassian trapeze artist 
in a music hall at Casablanca. And 
when it does, Northbrook—when it does 
—you too will awake from the long 
gray sleep of Prudence to the magnifi- 
cent scarlet dawn of Folly. (He seems 
extremely taken aback at what he has 
just said) Um Gottes willen! That was 
myself speaking? 


PETER: It was,sir. 
REGENT: (After a pause, with a deep 


sigh) Oh, well, I suppose it cannot be 
helped. 


(Shrugging his shoulders philosoph- 
ically he goes into his bedroom. After 


a slight pause, NICOLAS furtively puts 
his head rownd the door.) 


nicoLas: My father is here? 
PETER: Just gone into his room, sir. 


(NICOLAS comes quickly over to PETER 
and hands him a small case.) 


NICOLAS: Thank heavens! I want you, if 
you see Miss Dagenham, to say good- 
bye to her for me, and give her this 
smal] parting present. Also this photo- 
graph. 

PETER: Most certainly, sir. 


nicoLas: (Hurriedly) Tell her I enjoyed 
myself last night more than I ever have 
before in my life, and thank her most 
gratefully. 


PETER: I shall indeed, sir. 


(NICOLAS goes quickly to the door, 
where he stops.) 


nicotas: Has he kissed you too? 
peter: Not yet, sir. 


nicotas: I should not be too confident, 
Mr. Northbrook. Do you know that I 
have never been so frightened of him 
in my whole life as this morning. It is 
all most disconcerting— 


(He goes out. peter, left alone, pru- 
dently picks up the scraps of LADY 
MAIDENHEAD’s letter, places them in a 
saucer and puts a match to them. 
MARY comes out of the door left. She 
has on the same evening dress, strip- 
ped now of all ornaments.) 


MARY: Playing with fire? 


PETER: What? Oh, good morning, Miss 
Dagenham. 


MARY: Good morning. 


PETER: Yes, I am. pe 


} 
MARY: That’s a sport you should leave 
to me. (At the window, looking out) 
Oh, what a lovely morning! 


peter: Yes. Isn’t it? I have to present 
these to you, with His Majesty’s com- 
pliments, and his thanks for last night, 
which he claims was the pleasantest 
evening he has ever spent in his life. 
(He hands her nicotas’ presents.) 


MARY: Gee! (Looking at the photo- 
graph) Gee! Signed, too. How sweet of 
him, (She opens the case) Oh, a brooch 
with the Royal Arms. Wouldn’t you 
have known it? 


(The doors are opened by FOOTMEN, 
and the GRAND DUCHESS comes in, fol- 
lowed by her Two LADIES IN WAITING. 
All dressed in traveling colthes.) 


GRAND DUCHESS: Good morning, Mr. 
Northbrook. 


PETER: (With a bow) Your Imperial and 
Royal Highness. 


GRAND DUCHESS: And Miss Dagenham. So 
delightful. How are you this morning? 


MARY: (Murmuring) Very well, thank 
you, ma’arm. 


GRAND DUCHESS: (Sitting) My dear—such 
a night. Not a wink of sleep. Some 
dreadful drunkard fiddling in the cor- 
ridor for hours and hours. And the 
night before too, but not so long. I didn’t 
dare go out to stop him, in case it was 
an anarchist, or a republican or some- 
thing. One never knows nowadays, and 
even a violin, they tell me, can be a 
most dangerous weapon. So disturbing. 
My dear, why do you always wear 
white? 


MARY: Well—I suppose because I think 
it suits me, ma’am, 


GRAND DUCHESS: But not all the time, 
dear. You are imitating the divine 
Sarah, no doubt, but even she, I am 
told, changes her dress occasionally. 
(Turning) Maud. (Crossly) Where is 
that— 


MAUD: (Hastily—she has wandered a 
little way off to blow her nose) Here, 
ma’am. 

GRAND DUCHESS: (Amazed) Your cold has 
come back again, Maud? 


MAUD: It appears to have, ma’am. 


GRAND DUCHESS: I cannot possibly see 
how it could have done. Are you sure 
you are not imagining it? 


MAUD: Quite sure, ma’am. 


GRAND DUCHESS: Then there is no alter- 
native but for me to prepare you one 
of my hot plasters— 


MAUD: (Involuntarily) Oh, no, ma’am. 


GRAND DUCHESS: (To MARY) Most tedious. 
All those ingredients — and boiling 
everything — but happily. it can all! be 
done on the train. 


MAUD: Oh! 


GRAND DUCHESS: Did you say something, 
Maud? 


MAUD: Most good of you, ma’am. It’s 
just that it sometimes seems to burn 
a little. 


GRAND DUCHESS: Burn? Of course it 
burns. That is its point, my dear. It 
burns the cold clean out of the body. 
Now, what was it I called you for, dear? 
I remember, The present for Miss Dag- 
enham. 


MAUD: Yes, ma’am. I have it here. (She 
hands the GRAND DUCHESS a small jewel 
case.) 


GRAND DUCHESS: Good. (To mary) Come 
here, dear. (MARY approaches) Here is 
a little brooch for you, with the Car- 
pathian Arms on it. 


MARY: Ma’am, I am overwhelmed. 


GRAND pDucHESsS: And I have a photo- 
graph for you, too. (maup hands her the 
photograph) Let me see. Yes, I have 
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signed it. (She hands it to Mary) It goes 
best in a simple frame—nothing elab- 
orate—I loathe elaborate frames—just 
plain gold—or even silver—not below 
eye level because, as you see, I am 
looking down and it would spoil the 
effect. And not too much light from 
above. 


MARY: No, ma’am. Thank you very 
much indeed. 


GRAND DUCHESS: (Extending her cheek) 
You may kiss me. (Mary kisses her on 
the cheek and curtsies at the same time 
—no mean. feat) You already have a 


photograph, have you not, Mr. North- 
brook? 


PETER: Most proudly displayed, ma’am 


GRAND pbuUCHESS: (Sharply) Not on the 
same table as Olga Bosnia, I trust. 


PeTER: No, ma’am. I was most particu- 


lar in obeying your instructions on that 
point. 


(The REGENT comes in, dressed, too 
in traveling clothes.) 


GRAND DUCHESS: My dear (Pointing to 
MARY )—look who has come to see us off. 


REGENT: How delightful! 


(The GRAND DucHEss has risen and is 
going to the door.) 


GRAND DUCHESS: So good of her to be 
here so early. 


REGENT: Yes, indeed. 


GRAND DUCHESS: You will be at the sta- 
tion, Mr. Northbrook? 


peter: Of course, ma’am. 


GRAND DUCHESS: Who else will be there, 
officially? 


peter: The Prime Minister, I believe. 


GRAND DuCHEss: Oh, and that dear witty 
Mrs. Asquith. How delightful! (Turning 
at door and looking at mary) Yes. I do 
think just a little more variety in your 
costume, dear. Nothing outré, of course. 
Simply from time to time, an ordinary 
little day dress. Such fun it has heen. 
Good-bye. 


MARY: (In a curtsy) Good-bye, ma'am. 


(The GRAND DuCHEssS smiles graciously, 
gives the royal gesture of farewell, 
and goes, followed by her Lapies IN 
walTinc. There is a pause.) 


PETER: (With a smirk) As I am plainly 
de trop, I shall await Your Royal High- 
ness in the hall. (The recent nods. 
PETER turns to MARY) I won’t say good- 
bye, Miss Dagenham, as I understand 
I shall be seeing a lot of you in the 
next few days, what with special pass- 
ports and other things. 


MARY: (Surprised) Special passports? 


REGENT: (Angrily to PETER) Herrgott! 
Northbrook. That was intended to be a 
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surprise, and now you have utterly 
ruined it. 


Peter: Oh. I’m so sorry, sir, but how 
was I to know that last night—you 
didn’t— 


REGENT: (Thundering) Go, before you 
make things worse 


peter: Your Royal Highness— 


(He backs hastily out of the room 
The REGENT turns to MARY. She comes 
forward slowly.) 


MARY: Good morning. 


REGENT: Good morning. (They embrace 
fervently) My dear. I have been mak- 
ing such a spectacle of myself today 
Behaving like a schoolboy and--this is 
so surprising—loving it. I see now sud- 
denly the truth of all that you have 
been saying to me about the joys of 
childishness. It is exhilarating. 


mary: (A little sadly) Yes, it is, isn’t it? 
Oh, dear! So this morning it’s for me to 
be the grown-up one, is it? 


GRAND DUCHESS: 


REGENT: How? Grown-up? 


MARY: Darling—listen—you don’t need 
to send Peter Northbrook out for a 
special passport. My own is quite good 
enough to take me to Carpathia when 
I come there. And what's more, my dar- 
ling, I've found out the name of a good 
cheap pension to stay at—the Villa Mal- 
maison—only just outside the city— 


REGENT: But what nonsense is this? 
Pension? Do you not realize what I am 
preparing for you on your arrival? 


maRY: (Sadly) No. Tell me, please. I'd 
love to hear 


REGENT: The Sonia Residenz, an en- 
chanting house in the late Renaissance 
style—quite little—you will only need 
ten or fifteen servants—with a few hun- 
dred acres of park and a most beautiful 
garden, on a lake, with the mountains 
close by. It was built by a sixteenth- 
century ancestor of mine—for his favor- 
ite mistress— 


Here is a little brooch for you, with the Carpathian Arms on it. 


(Barbera Bel Geddes, Cathleen Nesbitt; New York production) 
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MARY: Coming out of a heavenly dream can be a little sad, | grant, but that doesn't make the dream any the 
less heavenly, does it? Which is another way of saying, thank you, Your Royal Highness, from my heart. 


(Michael Redgrave, Barbara Bel Geddes; New York production) 


mary: And has been used by his 
twentieth-century descendant before 
now, huh? 


REGENT: Well—(He makes a gesture) 
But never for long. 


MARY: I know, my darling. (She kisses 
him on the cheek) That’s just what I 
mean. 


REGENT: (Explosively, pulling her round 
to face him) But Herrgott nochmal! For 
not one of the others have I felt any 
small part of what I now feel for you. 


MARY: (Gently) Yes. And for how long 
will you feel it, darling? 


REGENT: For life. 


MARY: (Briskly) Good. And so will I. 
You can be quite, quite sure of that. 
So that when my show comes off and 
I come out to your country and take 
a room at the Villa Malmaison and drop 
you a line to say that I’m there—we can 
go over together to the Sonia Residenz, 
and I can tell you what I want done 
to it—because if I’m to stay in it for 
the rest of my time on earth, I'll need 
quite a lot done, won't I? 


(Pause. The recent is looking angry 
and perplexed.) 


REGENT: When will this show of yours 
come off? 


mary: Oh, I'd give it another six months. 


REGENT: Six months! Donnerwetter, girl! 
Do you not realize what can happen in 
the world in the course of six months? 


MARY: (With resigned acceptance of the 
facts) Yes, darling, only too well. Go on, 
now, or you'll miss your train. 


REGENT: You cannot possibly come be- 
fore? 


maRY: No. But thank you, my darling, 


Reviews of the season in New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Dallas and San Francisco. Articles 
written especially for the issue on the world 


so much—so very, very much for ask- 
ing me. 


(Pause.) 


' REGENT: This is good-bye, then? 


MARY: Au revoir. 
REGENT: Au revoir, of course. 


mary: Of course. 
(There is a pause, A viclin can be 
heard playing outside.) 


REGENT: That verdammte music! Did you 
order it? 


MARY: No. 
REGENT: Northbrook! 


MARY: Maybe. May I have my parting 

present, now, please? 
(There is a pause. The REGENT, at 
length, shrugs his shoulders, he goes 
to the desk and picks up a case. He 
hands it to her in silence. She takes 
the brooch out of its case and makes 
a slight scratch with her nail.) 


REGENT: What are you doing? 


MARY: Just so I'll know which one it is. 
(The REGENT pins it on. MARY looks sadly 
at the top of his head) Poor darling! Do 
you feel terribly disconcerted? 


REGENT: Yes, I do. 


MARY: (She kisses him) Now, go quick- 
ly, or I'll ery and that wouldn’t be 
right. 


(The recent goes to the door and 
turns to look at her for a long time.) 


REGENT: ‘Um Gottes willen! I am nearly 
crying myself, and that is something 
I have not done since I was a child. 


MARY: Childishness isn’t all fun, is it? 
REGENT: No. (He stares at her again.) 


MARY: Anyway, my darling, whatever 
happens, always remember this. Com- 
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plus complete text of 


Susannah 
by Carlisle Floyd 


ing out of a heavenly dream can be a 
little sad, I grant, but that doesn’t make 
the dream any the less heavenly, does 
it? Which is another way of saying, 
thank you, Your Royal Highness, from 
my heart. (She curtsies.) 


REGENT: (After a pause) From my heart, 
too, Miss Dagenham. I believe I have 
as much right to that word as yourself. 
Perhaps more. Who knows? 


(He turns quickly and goes out. MARY 
takes a handkerchief from her bag, 
and blows her nose. Then, as if hav- 
ing forgotten something, she runs 
quickly to the door.) 


mary: (Calling) Oh, darling, I forgot to 
ask, Send me a photograph, please. 


REGENT: (Off) Mein Gott! What a thing 
to ask! 


MARY: (Calling) Address it to the the- 
atre. (She turns away, when another 
thought strikes her. Calling) And sign it. 


REGENT: (Off, his voice coming now very 
faintly) Himmel heiliger Bimbaum! 


(She waits at the door for a moment 
then comes back into the room and 
wanders over to a corner where she 
finds her mackintosh. She puts it on. 


Sadly she goes to the desk, where she 
gathers up the three identical brooch 
cases, and places them, one by one, 
in her handbag. Her two Orders of 
Perseverance, first and second class, 
follow the brooches in, and the hand- 
bag is closed. Then she gathers up the 
two photographs and walks towards 
the door. Halfway there she stops, 
turns and looks round the room with 
a slight smile, Then she firmly pulls 
up the collar of her mackintosh and 
walks out.) 


Curtain 








Left: This five-foot statue of St. Genesius, patron saint of 
actors, a recent gift to Our Lady of the Railways Chapel, 
South Station, Boston, was sent to Matignon High School in 
Cambridge for a two-day drama festival there. It was de- 
signed by Gerard P. Rooney 


Musical Comedy, USA 


Musical-comedy production in the community and 
college has come of age. This was demonstrated re- 
cently when The King and I was presented at the 
Marjorie Lyons Playhouse 1f CENTENARY COL- 
LEGE. The production by the SHREVEPORT 
SUMMER THEATRE closed in the fall after a highly 
successful run. The musical, directed by Joseph 
Gifford, was the result of careful preparation span- 
ning six months and fifteen thousand man-hours. 
And it was a credit to the community whose residents 
made up most of the cast. Exemplifying the co- 
operation that often exists between community the- 
atres in a given area, the leading players came to 
Shreveport from the THEATRE, INC. production of 
the same work in Houston, where Paul Cambeilh, 
who played the King, runs a travel agency. Jody 
Kirk was Anna. 

To stage the dances and musical numbers and 
serve as principal dancer, the Shreveport theatre im- 
ported Mara, an authority on Cambodian and Sia- 
mese dancing, who was a consultant on the dances 
in the original Broadway production. The average 
age of her dancers in Shreveport was slightly over 
thirteen. They were recruited from local schools, 
and the Buddha in the “Small House of Uncle 
Thomas” ballet was played by a very young child. 
Properties used in this dance sequence were beau- 
tifully executed and represented several hundred 
hours of preparation. To produce the rain effect 
during Eliza’s flight, the organization sent to Japan 
for rice-paper balls, which are used for a similar 
effect in the Kabuki theatre. The snowflakes were 
made in the theatre’s workshop, and the King’s dais 
was a piece of lacquered material secured in Japan. 
Scenic designer Vlada Dimac, former art director of 
the Royal Opera House in Belgrade, and now a 
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Shreveport resident, executed the exotic settings, 
including a scenic background, thirty-five by forty 
feet, which was painted on the theatre’s plaster 
cyclorama. 

Several off-stage events added excitement to the 
run. The production’s Tuptim was chosen Miss 
Louisiana and went off to compete in the Miss Amer- 
ica contest. And before Finnish-trained Anna Chap- 
pell could enact Lady Thiang with peace of mind, 
elaborate arrangements had to be made for the care 
of her six-month-old infant during the six-week en- 
gagement. It was finally decided to bring the baby 
to the theatre each night, where he slept in a special 
crib in the director’s office. 

More than twelve thousand people saw the pro- 
duction, including many from surrounding states. 
It cost $32,000 and grossed $53,000. Representatives 
of other theatre groups planning musicals, who came 
to study this production, included delegates from the 
Baton Rouge Little Theatre, the Waco Civic The- 
atre and the little theatre of Jackson, Mississippi. 


The production inaugurated the new $378,000 play- 
house which was donated to the college by Mr. and 
Mrs. Charlton H. Lyons of Shreveport. Designed by 
Samuel G. Wiener, it has 350 seats, none of them 
more than fifty-five feet from the proscenium. The 
stage, measuring forty by seventy-four feet, includes 
two small forestages. The orchestra pit, when not in 
use, can be transformed into a stepped forestage for 
Shakespearean and other productions. Scenery is 
' shifted laterally rather than flown, and there are 
spacious backstage areas for workshops and re- 
hearsal. The theatre is constructed of red brick 
which is exposed on the interior walls as well as the 
exterior ones. The large, modern lobby is used for 
art displays, and running concurrently with The 
King and I was an exhibition of six works by Jean 
Despujols, depicting Vietnamese people and places. 

The structure itself is considered by many of the 
local citizens as a tribute to director Joseph Gifford, 
in recognition of the fifty-eight productions which 
he has mounted in Shreveport during the past de- 
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Theatre, U.S.A. 


by Alice Griffin 


cade. His background includes work in professional 
stock and touring companies, as well as in commun- 
ity theatre (at the Erie, Pennsylvania, Playhouse). 
Gifford first presented plays at Centenary in a re- 
converted campus gymnasium. There he staged such 
works as Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet and Elizabeth 
the Queen. Mrs. Lyons attended a performance of 
the latter, and was so impressed by the production 
and the performance of Mary Bozeman as Elizabeth 
that she determined that the college and its drama 
director should have a theatre worthy of their efforts. 
The Lark was presented at this theatre in October, 
and the season’s second musical, The Boy Friend, 
will be given in February. 

Both The King and I at Shreveport and a produc- 
tion of The Boy Friend by the GREENVILLE 
LITTLE THEATRE in South Carolina were the sub- 
jects of editorials in local newspapers. The 
Shreveport Times congratulated the nonprofessional 
participants for performing “with splendor and cap- 
ability,” and said of the Lyons family’s donation of 
the playhouse: “Investment in education for one’s 
self always is sound and dividend-paying. Invest- 
ment in educational facilities “or many pays divi- 
dends—in satisfaction over good that has been done 
—to the investor, but it also pays dividends in com- 
munity benefits and in benefit to an endless line of 
individuals through years to come.” The Greenville 
Piedmont, commenting on The Boy Friend, praised 
the work itself and the production by director Robert 
H. McLane, and went on to urge its readers not to 
miss “a fine evening of tongue-in-cheek fun.” 

High-school drama groups also are turning to 
musical comedy. The ASHLAND (Ohio) HIGH 
SCHOOL earned $800 with a production of The 
King and I, which ran for three performances and 
was seen by forty-five hundred persons in this town 
of sixteen thousand. Larry Conrad was technical - 
director. 


Musicals, Army-Style 


When Margaret Lynn, now Staff Entertainment 
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Director for the Second Army Headquarters, was on 
the road as a dancer with a Broadway production 
during the war, an idea occurred to her for touring 
Army shows in which servicemen themselves would 
serve as volunteer entertainers. Implementing the 
plan after the war, as a member of the newly organ- 
ized Army Eniertainment Program, she traveled 
some hundred thousand miles in Europe within two 
years, touring in a “showmobile” and entertaining 
350,000 troops. Then similar shows were organized 
for troops fighting in Korea. Perfected during the 
ensuing years, this same type of musical is now used 
to entertain troops stationed in this country. The 
most recent Army Showmobile tour guided by Miss 
Lynn was a revue called Mostly Music, which visited 
camps and hospitals in the Eastern states. Demon- 
stration teams also set up special “Showmobile 
Showshops” at local bases, where interested and 
qualified personnel are trained in theatre, music and 
radio so that they in turn can arrange local enter- 
tainment programs. 


Lee Norvelle, Midwest Pioneer 
That the INDIANA UNIVERSITY theatre and its 


The first-act finale of the Shreveport Summer Theatre pro- 
duction of The King and I, given recently at the Marjorie 
Lyons Playhouse of Centenary College. 


drama program are ranked with the foremost of this 
country is largely due to the efforts of an indefatig- 
able theatre pioneer, Lee Norvelle, the lively and 
imaginative chairman of the Department of Speech 
and Theatre. At this year’s American Educational 
Theatre Association convention Dr. Norvelle re- 
ceived the annual award of honor of THETA AL- 
PHA PHI, national college honorary dramatic 
fraternity, for his contribution to educational theatre 
in America, as demonstrated by “his outstanding 
university theatre, his thousands of students all over 


the country, and his constant work with all organi- 
zations and phases of theatre.” Since Dr. Norvelle 
came to the university in 1925, the speech and the- 
atre work there has developed from humble begin- 
nings to an extensive department which offers 
undergraduate and graduate work in all phases of 
speech and theatre, including the related fields of 
radio and television. Plays are offered in three the- 
atres, the University Theatre, the Studio Theatre and 
the Brown County Playhouse, a summer-stock the- 
atre in Nashville, Indiana. The first-named seats 
four hundred and is the scene of eight major produc- 
tions during the season. The Studio, where student- 
produced and new plays are offered, seats one 
hundred, and the summer theatre, located near 
Brown County State Park, is a large tent seating 
five hundred. (Although it has this theatre, Nash- 
ville is reported to be the only county seat in the 
nation without a motion-picture house.) Regular 
stage presentations of the University Theatre are 
adapted for shorter television productions, which 
have included Othello, The Importance of Being 
Earnest and The Inspector General. There is a direct 
coaxial cable from the stage to a commercial tele- 
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WAYNE ALFRED 


vision studio, which makes it possible to use the 
same scenery employed for stage productions in the 
TV presentations, The program for the coming year 
includes Antigone, Picnic, a variety show and a 
children’s-theatre production. 

In the same $1,000,000 building, where the depart- 
ment activities take place, is the Indiana University 
Auditorium, which seats 3,788 persons. In this audi- 
torium the university presents professional touring 
companies, ballet and dance programs, concerts and 
the Metropolitan Opera on its annual tour. 


Harlequin and the Arts 


That all the world’s a stage for Harlequin, ancestor 
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of today’s comic theatre characters, was the theme 
of last month’s exhibit at the Denver Art Museum. 
But perhaps an even livelier proof that comic im- 
provisation is good theatre anywhere was provided 
by the prograrns scheduled by the UNIVERSITY OF 
DENVER School of the Theatre in connection with 
the exhibit. Comedians in a commedia dell’ arte 
performance and dancers in a harlequinade ballet 
used the museum galleries themselves as a stage, 
performing not in a theatre but in an improvised 
setting, even as their comic ancestors. Assembled 
by Dr. Campton Bell of the university, who is also 
honorary curator of theatre arts for the museum, the 
exhibit included paintings, sculpture. tapestries, 
prints and drawings of Harlequin and his compan- 
ions over many periods, from a Greek comic mask 
of 100 A.D. to Picasso’s bronze head of a jester. 
Among the related programs at the museum were 
films and lectures, including one by Rosamond Gilder 
on “The Art Museum and the Living Theatre.” 


International Theatre at Wayne State 
During the current season, WAYNE STATE UNI- 


Sidney Howard’s Madam, Will You Walk? was given recently 
by the University of Denver Theatre. It was staged by 
Edwin Levy, and designed by Robin Lacy. 


VERSITY THEATRE, Detroit, will salute interna- 
tional theatre in two ways. Selected to represent 
American educational theatre in a ten-week tour of 
India, a Wayne company will perform at ten Indian 
universities during February, March and April 
under the auspices of the President’s special Inter- 
national Program for Cultural Presentations, admin- 
istered by the American National Theatre and 
Academy. It will present three productions, one of 
which will be O’Neill’s Beyond the Horizon. Al- 
though the tour is the first visit overseas by the 
theatre, which is directed by Leonard Leone, the 
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group has toured children’s plays in the greater De- 
troit area for about fifteen years, under the sponsor- 
ship of the local pareni-teacher association. In 1953 
an adult touring project for the State of Michigan 
was inaugurated, beginning with one play and adding 
a second the following season. In 1955, for the Micn- 
igan Society for Mental Health, the theatre produced 
My Name Is Legion. a dramatization of Clifford 
Beers’s autobiography dealing with his mental ill- 
ness. The play was presented in a number of Michi- 
gan communities, and there also was a performance 
before the Michigan legislature. Since then the 
Wayne company has toured five of the American 
Theatre Wing community plays dealing with prob- 
lems of family life. 

Productions on the home grounds of the Detroit 
campus also reflect world theatre. The current pro- 
duction is Synge’s The Playboy of the Western 
World (December 6, 7, 12, 13, 14). A bill composed 
of Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi and Leonard Bernstein’s 
Trouble in Tahiti opened the season in October, and 
Beyond the Horizon was offered last month. Forth- 
coming productions include Sophocles’ Antigone, 


An audience at the California State Fair watches the Sacra- 
mento Civic Repertory Theatre offering of the Pyramus and 
Thisbe playlet from A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer and Pirandello’s 
Right You Are. 


Theatre in California 

The home state of motion pictures has always been 
notable for the extent and quality of its community- 
theatre productions. The SACRAMENTO CIVIC 
REPERTORY THEATRE is readying Dark of the 
Moon for a January presentation. This will be fol- 
lowed in February by Shaw’s Candida, another 
production in the company’s six-plays series in the 
Eaglet Theatre. For the (continued on page 93) 
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the private Papers of W. Ss. GILBERT 








[The following is based on Gilbert: His Life and Strife 
by Hesketh Pearson, which will be published in February 
by Harper and Brothers. ] 

It seemed unlikely to me, when I started to go through his 
private papers, that there would be enough new material 
for another book on W. S. Gilbert; yet I quickly discovered not 
only that his life was still to be written, but that the famous 
quarrel with Sullivan had been embittered and protracted by 
a circumstance hitherto unrecorded. Whereupon I wrote 
the life, and here I shall speak of certain fresh facts that will 
be fully dealt with therein. 

The general assumption has been that after the success of 
Trial by Jury, Richard D’Oyly Carte took the librettist and 
composer under his wing, and that neither of them attempted to 
collaborate with anyone else before their regular partnership 


~ reminded him that their understanding was dependen 

upon Sullivan and himself receiving a sum down before putting 
pen to paper. “If we’re to be businesslike,” he told Carte, 

“you must be businesslike too.” Carte became businesslike, 
formed a company, paid the necessary sum down, and 

The Sorcerer was produced. Then came the huge success of 
H.M.S. Pinafore, and the great partnership was placed on 

a firm footing. In view of the future trouble between the three 
men, it is interesting to learn that when Gilbert’s American 
agent spoke disrespectfully of Carte’s character, Gilbert broke 
with him at once and appointed a new agent. 

As is well known, the partners had several disagreements 
about financial matters, and over Sullivan’s desire to write serious 
music, before the crisis in their relationship which shook 
the theatrical world. These early squabbles were largely due 
to the conflicting temperaments of composer and librettist. 

It is also known that their first serious (continued on page 84) 


TOP TO BOTTOM: 

W. S. Gilbert, a caricature from the pen of Max 
Beerbohm. Arthur Sullivan, composer of the 
familiar Savoy operas. 
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BTA’s Bus-and-Truck 
Plan for... . 


Burlington, Vermont, gleaming beside Lake Cham- 
plain; Ruston, high in the cottonseed and peanut- 
growing country of northern Louisiana; and 
Columbus, woodworking center in central Indiana, 
were not among the some fifty American cities that 
were visited last year by the few plays that Broad- 
way sent afield. There playhouses reared phantom- 
like, empty many years, echoing only to faded 
billings for Walter Hampden in Cyrano de Bergerac, 
Ethel Intropidi in The Trial of Mary Dugan, and 
Katharine Cornell and Laurence Olivier in No Time 
for Comedy. But there are rustlings along their 
rialtos today. A streamlined New York press agent 
has just called upon their newspapers and delivered 
good theatrical tidings. A very successful Broadway 
play with a lively company, which recently com- 
pleted a two-year run at the Alvin Theatre, is headed 
their way. This would be the Maurice Evans-Emmett 
Rogers production of No Time for Sergeants, the 
comedy which few people in the United States have 
not heard about. 


In the opening scene of 

No Time for Sergeants, the 
“draft man” (Donald 
Hylam) gets something 
short of a friendly reception 
on visiting a prospective 
inductee. Charles Hohman 
plays the soldier-to-be, 
and Joe Latham is his 
indignant father. 
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REDISCOVERING 


THE ROAD 


The news is not confined to Burlington and Rus- 
ton and Columbus. Such major cities as Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Memphis, New Orleans, Lincoln and 
Tulsa are also to see a New York company for the 
first time in recent seasons. The Atlanta Symphony 
Orchestra has taken over the sponsorship of the 
four-day engagement in that capital, assuring a large 
response. In Birmingham the Music Club, which 
annually brings the Metropolitan Opera to that city, 
is sponsoring three performances of No Time for 
Sergeants to help defray their opera expenses. Na- 
tional interest has been focused on a new effort to 
restore the road by a lively new organization known 
as Broadway Theatre Alliance, a subsidiary of Co- 
lumbia Artists Management, the largest concert 
management in the world. Columbia Artists Man- 
agement’s touring opera and ballet companies and 
symphonies have prospered through the years as 
the touring theatre has declined, and such attractions 
as Ballet Theatre, the N.B.C. Opera Company and 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo are much heavier pro- 
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The New York company 
of No Time for Sergeants 
prepares to board its 

tour bus. Mary Dell Roberts 
(second from left) plays 
the only feminine roles. 
The distaff contingent 

of two also includes Thelma 
Chandler, who serves 
as stage manager. 


ductions with more populous companies than most 
theatrical attractions. But Columbia solved the 
road’s problems long ago and now has almost fifteen 
hundred enterprising outlets for its presentations, 
ranging from the Maritimes to Miami and from cities 
in the Rio Grande delta to the apple country of 
Oregon. Yet Broadway had only about fifty cities 
to visit last year. 

To a great degree, this contrast between an ex- 
panding concert field and a declining legitimate one 
can be attributed to the different booking techniques 
generally employed. Touring of legitimate theatre 
is customarily done by train. In recent years the ex- 
penses of such travel have mounted dramatically. 
The costs of transferring scenery and lighting equip- 
ment from a railway baggage car to the stage door 
have become so prohibitive as to discourage frequent 
moves on a tour. Railroad schedules have been de- 
pleted and have forced theatrical companies to tour 
only through the larger cities for extended runs. It 
has become almost impossible to get sufficient bag- 
gage cars on the Eastern seaboard, and sleepers are 
virtually unavailable as new equipment is held for 
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Road audiences currently 
are seeing this trio in 

Ira Levin’s hit comedy. 
Left to right: Rex 
Everhart as the astounded 
Sergeant King, James 
Millhollin as the even more 
astounded psychiatrist, 

and Charles Hohman as the 
play’s hillbilly hero. 
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regular runs. On the other hand, concert companies, 
such as the N.B.C. Opera, Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo and most of the orchestras, long ago geared 
their touring to bus and truck transportation, a pro- 
cedure that eliminates costly transfer charges, frees 
companies from mapping their routes by inconven- 
ient railroad schedules, and makes possible lucrative 
one-night stands in small towns en route to the 
larger cities. The ballerinas and First Violinists, who 
were once reluctant to yield their staterooms, now 
count up the fees saved on porters and taxis as buses 
deliver them to hotel and theatre. 

The Broadway Theatre Alliance (with the nation- 
wide booking forces of Columbia Artists Manage- 
ment at its disposal) is the result of a longfelt need 
for a practical plan to revive the road theatre. Many 
surveys have been made in recent years by theatre- 
loving agencies. But BTA is the first organization 
since the successful Theatre Guild-American The- 
atre Society to put its survey to practical terms. 

Officials of BTA presented its ideas to the League 
of New York Theatres at a membership meeting 
last spring, with an eye (continued on page 91) 
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Samuel T. Wilson grew up in the theatre of Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch and The Old Home- 
stead, of Trilby and Charley’s Aunt and Babes in 
Toyland. He was forbidden to see The White Slave 
and The Queen of the Moulin Rouge but he was 
given a weekly allowance of 25 cents to squander on 
matinée seats for stock-company productions. So 
began his love for the stage. In those years, from a 
gallery perch, he saw Merely Mary Ann and Mrs. 
Temple’s Telegram. He responded emotionally to 
the heroics of Robert Emmet and the melodramatics 
of Brewster’s Millions. Along came Rida Johnson 
Young’s Brown of Harvard. Perhaps that senti- 
mental comedy gave him a notion. He went to Har- 
vard and graduated with the class of ’22. 

Mr. Wilson is now the sagacious drama critic and 
drama editor of the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch. He 
has held these posts for twenty-two years, and he 
also serves as music critic and reviews all of the im- 
portant films. “Theatre coverage in Columbus is as 
heavy as road fortunes dictate,” he says. “Bob Boda 
(Hartman Theatre) gets us everything he can. 
There’s lots of amateur activity but because of the 
pressure of other coverage, and since I have no 
assistant, I see only the things open to the public 
and on a run basis. This includes the offerings of 
Ohio State University, the summer stadium season, 
and such organizations as the Cclumbus Lyric The- 
atre Group and the Independent Players. Our con- 
certs average from thirty to forty a season. Movies 
are continuous; there are three downtown first-run 
houses, the ‘art’ houses and occasional important 
first-runs at the neighborhood houses. Art theatres 
only have regular previews.” 

Mr. Wilson was born in Columbus on December 
20, 1899. His mother was a concert and oratorio 
singer, a teacher of singing, and an ardent theatre- 
goer. It’s his belief that the first plays he saw were 
Beauty and the Beast and Babes in Toyland. When 
his mother succeeded Arthur Judson as Dean of 
Music at Denison University, the family moved out 
of Columbus, but young Wilson was brought back 
regularly for such excitements as Robert B. Mantell 
in Shakespearean repertoire, the Ben Greet Players 
in the same, and productions of the Aborn Opera 
Company. By the time he moved back to Columbus, 
the future critic of the Dispatch was hopelessly stage- 
struck. He recalls that he was embarrassingly active 
in high-school theatricals; that he sat next to Richard 
Skinner (later of the John Barrymore Hamlet) in 
Joseph Auslander’s English 1 section at Harvard, 
and that he saw just about all of the plays that were 
put on in Boston. 

Coming to New York following his graduation, 
Wilson covered an assignment or two for the old 
Brooklyn Standard Union, then went to Cincinnati 
and joined the staff of the Commercial Tribune. For 
that newspaper he covered music and society, and 
handled obits as well. “Then the theatre editor left 
and that got me out of society,” he recalls. “I had 
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theatre, movies, music, the Sunday women’s page, 
book reviews and art criticism.” And there were 
also, undoubtedly, occasional assignments from the 
city desk. 


America’s 
Dramatic Cc ritics 





Mr. Wilson later returned to New York, became 
a Broadway press agent, made a grand tour of the 
European Festivals—Bayreuth, Salzburg, Munich 
and the like—returned to Cincinnati, and it was 
about this time that the Commercial Tribune closed. 
He turned to radio, joined the continuity staff at 
WLW, became continuity editor, and did numerous 
dramatizations of Biblical stories. In February, 1935, 
he joined the Columbus Dispatch staff. He has been 
there ever since. 

As a singer, Wilson was active in the affairs of the 
Cincinnati MacDowell Society, and in New York he 
was a member of the Mendelssohn Glee Club. He is 
a bachelor and has a basset called Phoebe. 

Bob Boda, the Hartman Theatre’s managing di- 
rector and an Ohio authority on the drama, makes 
this comment: “We are proud to have a man of Sam 
Wilson’s ability as critic of the Dispatch. He knows 
the theatre and loves it, and he has the great respect 
of the community. He writes well. I only wish that 
we could give him more plays to cover.” 


— Ward Morehouse 
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COUNTERCLOCKWISE 


As choreographer, Jerome Robbins has been represented on 
Broadway by a number of memorable interludes, including 
this one—“The Smali House of Uncle Thomas” ballet from 
The King and I. The scene is from the vriginal production. 
LEFT 

During rehearsals for West Side Story, Jerome Robbins dem- 
onstrated one of the dance sequences. Dence is such an 
important medium for expressing the action that the dancers 
were given extra preliminary rehearsal. 

BELOW 

The principal architects of West Side Story (from left): libret- 
tist Arthur Laurents, director-choreographer Jerome Robbins 
and composer Leonard Bernstein. In the background are the 
cast principals, Larry Kert and Carol Lawrence. 


West Side Story, the first hit of the 1957-58 season 
(reviewed elsewhere in this issue), suggests power- 
fully that Broadway is less in need of new talent 
than it is of new nomenclature, for the few dissident 
voices heard amid the general din of approval ran 





something like this: “I hated it,” snarled a powerful 
newspaper editor (not critic). “What on earth has 
happened to good, old-fashioned musical comedy?” 

Relatively nothing. With his connections, the man 
could have dropped in on Happy Hunting and gotten 
his eyes and ears full of Ethel Merman doing what 
has come naturally lo these many years. And if Bert 
Lahr was missing, chalk up another defector from the 
ranks. Maybe Waiting for Godot showed him a new 
world, too. 

Apparently needed is a good, clean separation of 
the word “musical” from the word “comedy.” Better 
still, since musical theatre has a right to be comic as 
well as dramatic, romantic, tragic, satiric — or even 
ecdysiastic, for that matter— make “musical” a 
noun instead of an adjective and use it in the same 
Thus West Side Story 
simply becomes a stunning musical of the dramatic, 
even melodramatic, variety, and no one needs to 
become choleric because its trigger-taut tensions are 
not the same as the satiny elegance of My Fair Lady. 

Few men understand the infinite variety of the 
American musical theatre better than Jerome Rob- 


manner as the word “play.” 


bins, the creator of West Side Story, or two of his 
fellow architects in the undertaking, composer Leon- 
ard Bernstein and designer Oliver Smith. (Play- 
wright Arthur Laurents is an old friend, but this 
show marks his first collaboration with the trio.) All 
three have variously exercised their considerable tal- 
ents in ballet, opera, motion pictures, television, plays 
with music, and musical “comedy” (the quotes belong 
to Robbins) since that night in 1944 when all hell 
broke loose at the Metropolitan Opera House at the 
sight of a spontaneous combustion called Fancy Free. 
Today, with nearly 750 performances by the Amer- 
ican Ballet Theatre behind it, this jazzy, raffish, con- 
tagiously exuberant ballet about three sailors on 
shore leave in New York remains, with Eugene Lor- 
ing’s Billy the Kid and Agnes de Mille’s Rodeo, a 
remarkably timeless expression of pure Americana. 

The Broadway musical called On the Town was an 
immediate consequence of Fancy Free, but the end 
result actually was West Side Story. “It all dates 
back to Fancy Free,” Robbins confirmed. “Leonard 
I met while I was looking for a composer for Fancy 
Free, and that’s how I met Oliver, too. I even met 
Arthur at about the same time. He was a balleto- 
mane, and in the Army then. We have been urging 
him to do a musical ever since. He was supposed 
to do Look, Ma, I’m Dancin’! but he got no further 
than the title and a few scenarios. 

“I remember my first meeting with Oliver very 
vividly. I was in the Ballet Theatre chorus then, and 
was rehearsing Fair at Sorochinsk. We were riding 
broomsticks or carrying hay when the door opened 
and a long thin body appeared and asked where was 
Jerry Robbins. I told him, and I guess he was sur- 
prised. He introduced himself and asked if I would 
look at some of his designs for sets. Then he, along 
with a number of other people, recommended Leon- 
ard for the score.” 

Before Fancy Free and the Ballet Theatre, Rob- 
bins had spent a couple of seasons dancing in the 
choruses of assorted Broadway shows. In Great 


Fancy Free represented Robbins both as c/ioreographer and 
performer. In the ballet’s premiére at the Metropolitan Opera 
House (April 18, 1944), the three sailors were danced by 
Harold Lang (left), Robbins and John Kriza (below). 





Lady, which had George Balanchine as its chore- 
ographer, he met several dancers who were later 
to score notably on their own—including Nora 
Kaye, Alicia Alonso, Annabelle Lyon, Maria Kar- 
nilova and André Eglevsky. And before this pe- 
riod, skinny, New York-born Jerome Rabinowitz 
had served his invaluable time on the entertain- 
ment staff of Camp Tamiment in Pennsylvania, a 
hustling hive of activity then presided over by TV 
producer Max Liebman. 


The Robbins career after Fancy Free and On 
the Town is by now well catalogued, but includes 
—among other memorable accomplishments on 
Broadway—the balletic piéces de résistance in 
High Button Shoes and The King and I, both of 
them creative gems in period and style. The Mack 
Sennett Ballet in the former later became a tele- 
vision highlight of the now-famous Ford Anni- 
versary Show in 1953; and Robbins’ recreation of 
“The Small House of Uncle Thomas” for the mov- 
ies, along with Yul Brynner, were abcut all that 
was left of The King and I after Hollywood got 
through with it. Robbins’ command of the camera 
was even more impressively demonstrated in the 
1956 telecasts of Peter Pan with Mary Martin, 
both miracles of delight in a medium seldom asso- 
ciated with such pleasures of the spirit. 


Along with all of these calls from show busi- 
ness, Robbins answered a steady series from the 
ballet world, maintaining his associations first 
with Ballet Theatre and later with the New York 
City Ballet, whose associate artistic director he 
became. It was for this ensemble, and for Nora 
Kaye, who was dancing with the company at the 
time, that Robbins created The Cage, his most 
powerful ballet. A savage, depraved work, its 
graphic picturization of the all-devouring female 
sickened many a weak stomach, but The Cage, 
nonetheless, was a tremendously potent piece of 
theatre. 


Although Robbins has been turning his atten- 
tions more and more to directing as well as 
choreographing,. his ambitions in this line have 
reached their fullest promise in West Side Story. 
Indeed, the show is so integrated a study in mo- 
tion that there are times when the dialogue and 
the songs seem almost an intrusion. One Laurents 
line, however, is perfectly in place. The old drug- 
store owner has lectured the tensed-up, fight- 
fidgety young hoodlums on how people behaved 
when he was their age. “You,” spits back one of 
them, “were never my age.” After West Side 
Story, a growing suspicion is arising that the age 
of motion is no longer the proper province of the 
scientific-minded and military-minded. It could be 
that it belongs in the theatre, that it is more 
forcefully expressive of this atomized Sputnik era 
than voices raised in song. 
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Robbins himself admits that West Side Story 
would have been extremely difficult to cast ten 
years ago. “There is much more dancing talent 
around now,” he observed. “In this show the 
members of the company have to do everything. 
They all do sing, and they all do act, and they all 
do dance. We don’t have many singers per se, only 
four boys and two girls, but they all move well. 
They take class with us in the morning, and one 
of them has even filled in for a dancer who was 
hurt. 


“The subject matter of the show [teen-age gang 
warfare on New York’s upper west side] and the 
way we wanted to treat it [a Polish-American 
Romeo and a Puerto Rican Juliet] made us want 
to use young people with little stage experience. 
We hired most of them through auditions, and 
found terrific talent. They are all so young [aver- 
age age: twenty-four] that each one realizes that 
this is his big opportunity. They applied them- 
selves and opened themselves so completely. I was 
not working with already-formed personalities 
with mannerisms and habits. This was something 
very precious,” Robbins continued, “because it 
was so vulnerable. These kids really listened. They 
got as close to what I wanted as possible. There is 
a dedication about this cast that you usually find 
in noncommercial theatre. Out of it will come a 
lot of stars.” 


Upcoming Robbins projects allow for no let- 
down. “TI plan to do a ballet for the New York City 
Ballet this season,” he said, “maybe a Stravinsky 
score, but I’ve also got a crazy idea about a Bach 
Brandenburg Concerto I haven’t been able to 
think too much about. Leland Hayward is talking 
about a new TV spectacular. We did the Ford 
show together with Ethel Merman and Mary Mar- 
tin. This new show would be about the year past 
—1957. Then I’m supposed to go to Copenhagen 
to do The Rite of Spring and Fancy Free for the 
Royal Danish Ballet. Next summer, for Gian- 
Carlo Menotti’s Italian festival I would like to do 
Les Noces, a new jazz piece, and then something 
really cuckoo.” 


“Sometimes,” said the thirty-nine-year-old who 
had just turned juvenile delinquency into a Broad- 
way hit, “you need to drop everything you’ve done 
before and try to find a new path.” 





(Continued from page 27) 


A BOY GROWING UP 
October 7, 1957 
Longacre Theatre 


An entertainment from the stories of Dylan 
Thomas in which Emlyn Williams functions as 
the sole performer; presented by S. Hurok in as- 
sociation with Roger L. Stevens. 

Company manager, Robert Hector; stage man- 
ager, Robert Abbott; press representatives, Mar- 
tin Feinstein and Michael Sweeley. 


ing screen. As in the O’Casey dramatization, this 
is an example of artistry wedded to genuine dedica- 
tion to worthy subject matter. This is a hard com- 
bination to beat. 

(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Each of the review- 
ers expressed admiration for the material and its 
delivery. Said Brooks Atkinson in the Times: “Tf 
Dylan Thomas had genius for storytelling, we must 
now go one step further. Mr. Williams has genius 
as a public reader. They are well met in A Boy 
7rowing Up.” The only note of dissent came from 
the Journal-American, in which John McClain, 
after paying due respect to the production, ques- 
tioned its place in a theatre. He suggested. that 
Williams henceforth hire a hall for this sort of 
program. ) 


FOUR WINDS—English actress Ann Todd made her 
American stage debut in the Thomas W. Phipps play 
about an heiress and the parasites who surround her. She 
is pictured with another principal, Peter Cookson. 


Four Winds 

Playwright Thomas W. Phipps apparently set 
out to prove that a woman can possess striking 
beauty, immense wealth and social-standing, and 
still lead a monumentally boring life. He succeeded 
all too well. His heroine, Davina Mars, has estates 
in every part of the world, three ex-husbands (in- 
cluding one she maintains in her household, prob- 
ably for sentimental reasons), a dashing fiancé 
(Peter Cookson), a retinue of sycophants and even 
a high-powered public-relations counselor. None 
of this makes her happy, naturally. When an up- 
standing and idealistic novelist passes through her 
fancy diggings in Palm Beach, she pretends to take 
to heart his advice that she chuck it all and go to 
a Montana ranch (another of her holdings) to 
think matters through and find some more re- 
warding way of life. In the third-act showdown, 
however, when the novelist and the parasites con- 
tend for her soul, the lady reveals that she hasn't 
the strength of character to follow her better judg- 
ment and head West. During that brief interval, 
Four Winds comes briefly to life and reveals a 


FOUR WINDS 
September 25, 1957 
Cort Theatre 

A play by Thomas W. Phipps, presented by 
Worthington Miner and Kenneth Wagg, directed 
by Guthrie McClintic, designed by Donald Oen- 
slager. 

CAST 

LEE Harry Shaw Lowe 
DOCTOR CAZALET Harry Mehaffey 
GAGE Conrad Nagel 
AUDREY PENDER Luella Gear 
AXEL DOORN Carl Esmond 
GARRETT SCOTT Peter Cookson 
JEREMY PAGET Robert Hardy 
MADEMOISELLE Ludmilla Toretzka 
DAVINA MARS Ann Todd 
TAD WILLIS James Rennie 

Manager, Ben Rosenberg; production stage 
manager, Keene Curtis; press representatives, 
Richard Maney, Martin Schwartz. 


spark of honesty. But since the protagonist seldom 
displays much capacity beyond that of a pampered 
child, our hearts are apt to bleed a little less freely 
than they should. Plays about empty lives should 
not have equally hollow rings. Among the princi- 
pals, only Ann Todd (Davina) escaped relatively 
unscathed. This handsome English actress made 
her American stage debut in the work, and we 
wish her better luck next time. 

(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Only John McClain 
of the Journal-American showed any appreciation 
for the play, though the players generally fared 
much better. “Despite their wit and skill,’ wrote 
Brooks Atkinson in the Times, “Four Winds is soap 
opera. Jolly boring, too.”’) 
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Miss Lonelyhearts 

There is a journalist in this play about newspa- 
per folk who serves as a sort of commentator. He 
informs us that he has a long-standing ambition to 
write a play, and he confides, just before the cur- 
tain is to fall, that if he ever writes that play he’ll 
end it just where Howard Teichmann concluded 
the one in full view. At the risk of being imperti- 
nent, we strongly advise him to reconsider at great 
length—or at least to keep a firm grip on that 
newspaper job. For at the conclusion, Miss Lone- 
lyhearts has worked its uneasy and episodic way 
from whimsey through sex comedy and cut-rate 
philosophy to just plain bathos. We have it on 
good authority that Nathanael West’s novel about 
a cynical editor and his protégé, a young reporter 
who writes an advice-to-the-lovelorn column, is 
savage satire. You would never prove it by this 
woefully botched adaptation in which Pat O’Brien 
and Fritz Weaver figured, with no distinction, as 
the editor and columnist. The moral of the play 
seems to be this: If you undertake to advise the 
lovelorn, never become personally involved in their 
problems or you are apt to wind up very dead. 
Somehow we have a suspicion that there is more 
to it than that. 

(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Although the actors 
were generally praised, the play drew a decidedly 
negative response from the seven newspaper 
judges. Brooks Atkinson of the Times declared 
that the nihilism of the book “has one inadvertent 
triumph: It destroys the drama... . The vitality 


MISS LONELYHEARTS 
October 3, 1957 
Music Box 

A play by Howard Teichmann based on the 
novel by Nathanael West, presented by Lester 
Osterman and Alfred R. Glancy, Jr. in associa- 
tion with Diana Green; directed by Alan Schnei- 
der, settings and lighting by Jo Mielziner, cos- 
tumes by Patricia Zipprodt. 


CAST 


NED GATES Henderson Forsythe 
GOLDSMITH William Hickey 
WILLIAM SPAIN Pat O’Brien 
A BOY Fritz Weaver 
SICK-OF-IT-ALL Anne Meara 
GLADYS H. Marian Reardon 
DESPERATE Jo Anna March 
BETTY Pippa Scott 
CLAUDE Maurice Ellis 


ADELE FARNUM 
MARY SPAIN 
FAY DOYLE 
PETER DOYLE 


Irene Dailey 
Ruth Warrick 
Janet Ward 
Dan Morgan 


General manager, Victor Samrock; company 
manager, Max Siegel; production stage manager, 
John Drew Devereaux; stage manager, William 
Dodds; press representatives, William Fields, 
Walter Alford, Reginald Denenholz. 
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MISS LONELYHEARTS—Howard Teichmann’s drama- 
tization of Nathanael West’s novel had this foursome in 
the roles of newspapermen. From left: Henderson For- 
sythe, Fritz Weaver, Pat O’Brien and William Hickey. 


of the novel has been frittered away in bits and 
pieces on the stage.” And from John McClain, 
Journal-American: “The grist of a good newspaper 
caper would seem to be there. But then the long 
hair got into somebody’s eyes.’’) 

Mary Stuart 

Tyrone Guthrie, who is certainly the best thing 
that has happened to Twelfth Street in a long time, 
proved a congenial spirit in this off-Broadway re- 
vival at the Phoenix. He is an adventurer in his 
own right, so this excursion into romantic cloak- 
and-sword drama was something more than a 
matter of letting another generation in on a classic. 
The play was put on for the even better reason 
that it can still live and breathe in the theatre; and 
although it breathes rather heavily at times in this 
new English adaptation, it did come to vivid life 
in the hands of a cast that performed it to the hilt. 
If nowadays the play suggests escapism, it is just 
the thing for those seeking to get away from it all 
—“‘it,” in this case, being our contemporary real- 
istic acting and stagecraft. 

The dominant theme is, of course, the conflict 
between the two rival queens, Elizabeth and Mary, 
who never came together in real life (a defect 
which Schiller remedied with a big scene). In cast- 
ing these royal ladies, Guthrie made a bit of his- 
tory itself, for he drew two really remarkable per- 
formances from Eve Le Gallienne and Irene Worth. — 
The latter’s portrayal had a tragic intensity that 
one seldom comes across nowadays, and Miss Le 
Gallienne’s Elizabeth incorporated both high se- 
riousness and keen insight into the practical work- 
ings of affairs of state. The latter aspect gave her 
a chance to show a comic range that is especially 
welcome in a work that does, after all, take itself 
pretty seriously. They were surrounded by a fine 
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mantic historical drama can still be strikingly 
effective in the theatre when the story it snatches 
from history is a good one and the acting has 
vitality and style.’’) 





MARY STUART—Schiller’s 1800 tragedy had Irene Worth 
(foreground) and Eve Le Gallienne as its rival queens in 
the Phoenix production. Also shown, from left: John 
Colicos, Douglas Campbell and Max Adrian. 


supporting cast which included such sure hands at 
classical acting as Max Adrian and Douglas Camp- 
bell. And Donald Oenslager did a handsome job 
of designing. For a change it was good to see 
classical theatre served up amid something other 
than austerity. 

(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Unanimous praise 
greeted the first production of the Phoenix season. 
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MARY STUART 
October 8, 1957 
Phoenix Theatre 
A revival of Schiller’s tragedy Maria Stuart in 
a new adaptation by Jean Stock Goldstone and 
John Reich, presented by the Phoenix Theatre, 
directed by Tyrone Guthrie, scenery and lighting 
by Donald Oenslager, costumes by Alvin Colt, 
incidental music by Michael Colicchio. 


CAST 
Irene Worth 
Dorothy Sands 
Robert Goodier 
John Colicos 
Max Adrian 
Eve Le Gallienne 
James Neylin 
Douglas Campbell 
William Hutt 
Ellis Rabb 
Michael Hogan 
David Ford 
Dario Barri 
Dalton Dearborn, Vincent Dowling 
Company manager, Nat Parnes; production 
stage manager, Robert Woods; stage manager, 
Jack Merigold; press representative, Ben Kornz- 
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Richard Watts, Jr. of the Post summed up his re- 
action, a typical one, in this manner: 


The Private Papers of 
W. S. Gilbert 

(Continued from page 71) 
quarrel began over the price of a 
carpet for the auditorium of the 
Savoy Theatre which was charged 
by Carte as part of the preliminary 
expenses of their production of The 
Gondoliers. But most of what fol- 
lows is culled from the private pa- 
pers of Gilbert and a number of 
unpublished letters from Sullivan 
which also appear in my book. 

On receiving the account of these 
expenses, Gilbert rushed down to the 
theatre and demanded an explana- 
tion from Carte, to whom he pointed 
out that the composer and librettist 
were only liable for “repairs inci- 
dental to the performances,” and 
that new carpets for the lobbies and 
staircases in the front of the house 
could nut possibly be considered as 
such. Carte angrily maintained that 
all three of them were jointly liable 
for the upholstery in the auditorium. 
Gilbert replied that such an inter- 
pretation of their agreement would 
justify Carte in entirely redecorating 
and upholstering the theatre a month 
before their lease was up, and charg- 
ing librettist and composer with two 
thirds of the cost, although the goods 
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weig. 


“The ro- 


would at once become the property 
of the theatre’s proprietor, Carte 
himself. Refusing to discuss the mat- 
ter, Carte declared that the diificulty 
could only be overcome by his rais- 
ing the rent of the theatre from 
4,000 to 5,000 pounds, and that if 
Gilbert was dissatisfied with the ex- 
isting state of things he had better 
say so. Gilbert did say so, firmly. 
“Very well, then,” replied Carte, 
“you write no more for the Savoy- 
that’s understood.” Gilbert left with 
the remark that it was a mistake 
for Carte to kick down the ladder 
by which he had risen, and went 
home to write a long account to Sul- 
livan, relating what had happened. . 
But Sullivan sided with Carte’ for 
several reasons, the chief being that 
the realization of his life’s ambition, 
the production of a grand opera, de- 
pended upon their continued associa- 
tion. Convinced that Carte had prob- 
ably been charging his partners with 
other unlawful expenses, Gilbert put 
the matter in the hands of his solici- 
tors and asked Sullivan to support 
his demand that the theatre accounts 
for the past years be inspected. 
Sullivan refused. During the legal 
proceedings which followed, Carte’s 
solicitors advised him not to pay 





royalties on The Gondoliers until the 
case was settled. Gilbert promptly 
issued a writ for his share of the 
last quarter’s profits. A check for 
2,000 pounds was at once sent him, 
but having studied the nightly re- 
turns he claimed a further 1,000 
pounds; and as his solicitors had dis- 
covered a serious discrepancy in the 
recent accounts, he decided that 
Carte was not to be trusted. He also 
applied for the appointment of a re- 
ceiver at the Savoy Theatre. As a 
result of the case, Carte was ordered 
to pay Gilbert the balance of royal- 
ties due to him, but the judge re- 
fused to appoint a receiver at the 
Savoy because Sullivan swore an 
affidavit that certain expenses in a 
legal. action authorized by Gilbert 
eight years earlier had not been paid, 
and this excused Carte’s behavior in 
temporarily withholding the sums 
due to his partners. Gilbert having 
sworn to the opposite effect, namely 
that no expenses of any sort were 
outstanding, Sullivan’s oath in effect 
charged Gilbert with perjury. 

It was not the kind of charge Gil- 
bert could view in a composed frame 
of mind; and when his solicitors dis- 
covered from the accounts that he 
had been right and Sullivan wrong, 
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he wrote to say so in no uncertain 
terms, closing his letter with these 
words: “I am willing to believe that 
your affidavit . . . was made under 
an entire misconception, owing no 
doubt to deceptive representations 
which were made to you by persons 
interested in procuring your evi- 
dence. In view of the great impor- 
tance naturally attached by the 
Court to the statements on oath of 
a man in your distinguished position, 
I must ask you whether you are pre- 
pared to give me in writing a dis- 
tinct retractation of the clause of 
your affidavit to which this letter 
refers, With permission to make such 
use thereof as may appear to me to 
be desirable.” 


It would be unkind to censure Sul- 
livan for refusing to go into the 
matter just then. He was immersed 
in his grand opera Ivanhoe and his 
affidavit had been made on state- 
ments by Carte, with whom circum- 
stances compelled him to join. He 
wished to close the controversy, to 
have a free mind for his work, and 
he did not want to admit that he had 
sworn falsely when he honestly be- 
lieved at the time that he was swear- 
ing truthfully; such an admission 
would make him disloyal to Carte. 
An acrimonious correspondence then 
ensued between Gilbert and Sullivan, 
the latter sticking to his view that 
his affidavit was made because the 
appointment of a receiver would 
have been injurious to his interests. 
He begged Gilbert to let bygones be 
bygones and asked him to attend the 
first performance of Ivanhoe. Gilbert 
replied that if Sullivan admitted the 
misstatement in his affidavit, he 
would use the stalls sent him with 
the utmost pleasure. Sullivan de- 
clined to do so, and Gilbert declined 
the stalls. But the correspondence 
continued until Gilbert asked wheth- 
er, as Sullivan would benefit consid- 
erably from the readjustment of the 
Savoy accounts caused by his part- 
ner’s legal action, he would care to 
share the costs of the case. Sullivan 
did not think this a bit funny, and 
silence descended upon the collabo- 
rators. 


Through the intercession of a friend 
the two came together again some 
five months later, but the peccant 
affidavit still rankled in Gilbert’s 
mind, and before their meeting he 
wrote a long letter to Sullivan re- 
capitulating the grounds of his com- 
plaint and saying that their renewed 
co-operation “could scarcely be car- 
ried on successfully unless we under- 
took it with our minds purged of all 
existing sense of grievance.” They 
were temporarily reconciled and 
shook hands, but they can scarcely 
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have touched on the subject upper- 
most in their minds because they 
quickly agreed to do another opera 
together. It is commonly believed 
that harmony prevailed between 
them from the moment their col- 
laboration was renewed. Gilbert's 
papers tell a different story. They 
wholly misunderstood one another at 
their first meeting. Gilbert said that 
“in order to avoid all chances of 
future calamity,” he would rather 
take a percentage of the receipts for 
his part of the work than share the 
profits. Sullivan agreed, leaving Gil- 
bert with the mistaken notion that 
both of them would take a percent- 
age. When Gilbert discovered his 
error and found that he alone would 
take a percentage, the other two 
partners sharing the profits, he in- 
sisted that Sullivan and himself 
should be on the same footing, each 
getting the same as the other. That 
started a new letter campaign which 
led to a further reference to the 
legal proceedings of the previous 
year, and a rather tart communica- 
tion from Sullivan. This communica- 
tion in turn brought a fierce re- 
joinder from Gilbert, who reverted 
to all the trouble caused by the affi- 
davit, the memory of which still 
galled and infuriated him. 

Sullivan having implied that he 
and Carte did not want to subject 
themselves again to the risk of an- 
other quarrel, Gilbert’s anger blazed 
forth, and their correspondence be- 
came so censorious that Gilbert put 
an end to their project of a joint 
opera. Having done so he asked Sul- 
livan to apologize for the “terrible 
insinuations” against him which he 
felt were implied in the letters he 
had received: “I think the least you 
can do is to withdraw the horrible 
imputation upon. my honour and 
good faith contained in your last 
two letters.” Sullivan expressed him- 
self as shocked and bewildered by 
Gilbert’s interpretation of his let- 
ters: “God forbid that any such idea 
should be in my mind for a second!” 
he wrote. To this Gilbert returned: 
“Your frank disclaimer of any inten- 
tion to reflect upon my honour and 
good faith takes an immense load 
from my mind.” He then decided to 
continue the collaboration under an 
arrangement whereby he worked on 
a percentage basis. Sullivan went off 
to the Riviera for a health cure, and 
Gilbert was left to deal with Carte, 
whom he found “perfectly madden- 
ing.” Further disagreements about 
the exact percentage he should take 
resulted in further correspondence; 
and then there was a final rumpus. 

Sullivan, who had already com- 
plained of Gilbert’s fantastic elderly 


females in the earlier operas, took 
exception to the character of Lady 
Sophy in their new work Utopia 
Limited. “Is it necessary,” he asked, 
“that she should be very old, ugly, 
raddled, and perhaps grotesque, and 
still more is it necessary that she 
should be seething with love and 
passion (requited or unrequited) and 
other feelings not usually associated 
with old age?” Gilbert, after pro- 
testing that Lady Sophy was not in 
the least like the horrible old hag 
envisaged by Sullivan, carefully 
toned down the picture in his libret- 
to, probably under the impression 
that he had seen her as a dignified 
middle-aged lady all along. 

Gilbert was an excessively touchy 
person, and as he also had a passion 
for straight dealing, he was bound 
to have trouble in a-bohemian world 
in which other people’s touchiness 
was seldom allied to strictness of 
behavior. In an earlier age he would 
have fought countless duels. As it 
was he had to content himself with 
verbal broils and lawsuits. The rec- 
ord in his private papers show that 
he had rows with the first publisher 
of Bab Ballads, with nearly all the 
managers who presented his plays, 
with most of his leading actors, with 
many critics and pressmen, and with 
quite a few friends. He was usually 
in the right, but that did not make 
the disputes any less bitter or fre- 
quent. He quarreled with his next- 
door neighbor, whose servant raked 
out the cinders from the stove so 
noisily that it woke him up early in 
the morning after he had been work- 
ing late at night. He quarreled with 
the furnishers and decorators of his 
house; with cabmen who overcharged 
him and postmen who delivered let- 
ters at capricious hours. He was in- 
dignant with the president of the 
mess committee of the Royal Aber- 
deen Militia, in which he served for 
some years, writing: “I must decline 
to pay for more messing than I ac- 
tually enjoyed—if that term can be 
reasonably applied to the food that 
was placed before me by the mess- 
man.” And when the colonel, to 
whom h:s complaint was forwarded, 
said that the messing charges had 
nothing whatever to do with Cap- 
tain Gilbert, he wrote: “I must de- 
cline, after this expression of opin- 
ion, to serve under an officer who is 
so little qualified to command gen- 
tlemen.” 


Even as a justice of the peace at 
the Edgware courts he felt called 
upon to disagree with his fellow 
magistrates, telling the chairman of 
the bench: “In future, when I hap- 
pen to be sitting with you, I must 
ask you to give full value to any 








arguments I may use that may be in 
opposition to your judgment, as I 
shall certainly take the course of 
publicly disclaiming concurrence with 
your decision.” To another magis- 
trate he wrote: “It would be better 
for both parties that we should not 
sit together in the second court when 
that association can be avoided.” 


Four notable quarrels, briefly 
sketched here, are fully recorded in 
my biography. My most revealing 
discovery, biographically speaking, is 
that Gilbert thoroughly disliked his 
mother. In 1876 he began a letter to 
her: “Undeterred by your cold and 
formal reception of the appeals 
made to you by my aunt and by my- 
self on behalf of my father when we 
and both his medical attendants be- 
lieved him to be dying. . . .” He went 


on to point out the “lamentable cir-. 


cumstances” in which his father was 
placed—that the state of his father’s 
health prevented his father from 
ever again writing for profit. Gilbert 
wanted to patch up the quarrel be- 
tween his parents, and begged his 
mother to allow his father a bed- 
room and sitting room in her house, 
together with a portion of the in- 
come which his father had settled on 
her. She answered coldly that as her 
husband had left home of his own 
‘accord and without the slightest rea- 
son, he was at liberty to return if he 
chose. Gilbert knew this was not 
true, his parents having been openly 
hostile to one another for many 
years, but he made the best of it 
and wrote to both of them in a very 
diplomatic manner, hoping for a 
reconciliation. Then came a letter 
from his mother withdrawing her 
consent to his proposal. His rejoinder 
commenced with “Madam,” and after 
threatening her with an action which 
she would deplore, he continued in 
this style: 


“I may add that I have hitherto, 
in your interests, induced him to be- 
lieve that when he was in danger of 
his life you hurried home from Paris 
and were unremitting in your per- 
sonal enquiries after him, until he 
was pronounced out of danger. It 
will now be my duty to tell him the 
bare facts of the case—that you de- 
layed two days in Paris after receiv- 
ing a copy of Dr. Coates’ letter de- 
scribing the perilous state of his 
health, and that on your return you 
exhibited no interest whatever in his 
then critical condition.” The glacial 
manner in which Gilbert addressed 
his mother throughout this corre- 
spondence displays a settled animos- 
ity, and we shall not be very far 
wrong if we partly ascribe the mock- 
ery of aging females in his operas 
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to the malignance inspired in him by 
his mother, 


Fortunately Gilbert’s own quar- 
rels were more entertaining than 
this distressing episode, and anyone 
who knew the man could have 
guessed what would happen when, 
a year after the production of Utopia 
Limited, George Edwardes presented 
Gilbert’s opera His Excellency with 
music by Osmond Carr. The laws of 
nature would have had to be sus- 
pended in order to establish a com- 
pletely harmonious association be- 
tween Gilbert and his new manager. 
George Edwardes had been D’Oyly 
Carte’s business manager for some 
years, and after leaving the Savoy 
he produced a series of musical com- 
edies which supplanted in popularity 
the operas of Gilbert and Sullivan. 
Many of his shows were so prosper- 
ous that their names are still re- 
membered: The Geisha, San Toy, 
The Merry Widow, The Duchess of 
Dantzic and Véronique. At first 
the Gilbert-Edwardes combination 
seemed to promise well, and two 
months after the production of His 
Excellency, Edwardes asked Gilbert 
to write another piece for him. But 
four months later, the temperature 
of their relationship having dropped 
with the receipts, they agreed to de- 
lay their contract for a new opera. 
Then trouble began. 


Gilbert had promised to rehearse 
the American company of His Eacel- 
lency, but when he discovered that 
Edwardes had violated their agree- 
ment by disposing of the translation 
along with the acting rights in one 
country, he withdrew his promise. 
Edwardes sent him what he described 
as a “highly offensive” letter, the 
tone of which might, in his opinion, 
have frightened choristers but merely 
put his back up. Edwardes then sug- 
gested that their solicitors should 
meet and settle the dispute. Gilbert 
curtly. replied: “I have nothing to 
add to my letter of yesterday’s date.” 
Edwardes complained that he had 
been “most disgracefully treated.” 
Gilbert rejoined: “Sir, your letter is 
a tissue of untruths,” and proceeded 
to unweave the tissue. After that 
Edwardes must have climbed down 
because Gilbert rehearsed the Amer- 
ican company. 


But no one could have foreseen 
that Gilbert’s last dealings with the 
D’Oyly Carte management would 
lead to so much vexation. Richard 
D’Oyly Carte’s widow Helen now 
managed the business, and Gilbert 
had always had a very high opinion 
of her ability and tact. Having paid 
the librettist 5,000 pounds for the 
acting rights of his operas with Sul- 





livan for five years, she started to 
revive them at the end of 1906, mak- 
ing the capital error of not consult- 
ing him about the casting. It is fairly 
certain that her manager (Boulton) 
and her musical director (Cellier) 
were responsible, since both of them 
were aware that, given a free hand, 
Gilbert would insist on casting the 
pieces to his own satisfaction, not 
theirs. By ignoring him in so impor- 
tant a matter they were asking for 
trouble, and Helen Carte got it. Gil- 
bert admitted that he had no legal 
claim, and that she could cast the 
operas as she pleased, but he told 
her that he was surprised and not a 
little hurt that his opinion had not 
been sought. Later he wrote: “I may 
say at once that in casting the West 
End production of The Yeomen of 
the Guard without having consulted 
me in any way, you have placed up- 
on me the deepest—I may say the 
only—indignity ever offered me dur- 
ing my forty years’ connection with 
the stage.” She tried to exonerate 


- herself, but he had no difficulty in 


disposing of her excuses and said 
that “the discovery of the contempt 
in which you hold my opinion on a 
point which you used to affect to 
regard it as paramount, has struck 
a blow at our lengthy association 
from which it never can recover.” 


He was paid a fee of 200 pounds 
for rehearsing each opera, and every 
revival was a huge success with the 
public but not with the author. The 
Gondoliers was the second to be re- 
vived, and Gilbert was so much dis- 
pleased with the cast that he threat- 
ened to inform the leading critics 
that he was not responsible for it. 
Helen Carte replied that this would 
prejudice the minds of the critics to 
the damage of the artists. He de- 
scribed her remark as “a gross and 
gratuitous insult,” and she withdrew 
it. The new generation greeted the 
old operas with as much fervor as 
their parents had shown over the 
original productions, and Gilbert was 
given a terrific reception after the 
first performance of each. The sea- 
son ran for over two years, but not 
even the weekly royalties pacified 
Gilbert, who spoke of “the many 
exceedingly incompetent people, the 
terrible scenery and the atrocious 
dresses with which the reputation of 
the operas has been irretrievably in- 
jured.” After it was all over, and 
the revival of the operas had proved 
them to be classics, Helen Carte 
tried to justify herself in Gilbert's 
eyes, but he would not yield an inch. 

“I prefer to believe what I know 
to be the case,” he wrote. “You are 
not a free agent, or you would never 
have treated me with the gross in- 
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solence and black ingratitude which 
have characterised the Savoy meth- 
ods during the last 2% years ... the 
operas have been insulted, degraded 
and dragged through the mire and I 
have been exposed to humiliating 
ridicule in the face of the entire com- 
pany. Blind and blatant ignorance 
accompanied by contemptible econ- 
omy have characterised the produc- 
tions of the past two years.” 

But the leading member of the 
company had won his approval— 
C. H. Workman, who played the 
parts in which George Grossmith had 
first appeared. Soon after these re- 
vivals Workman got together a syn- 
dicate to finance a new opera by 
Gilbert called Fallen Fairies, with 
music by Edward German, to be fol- 
lowed by revivals of those operas 
with Sullivan which had not recently 
been done by Mrs. Carte. Gilbert in- 
tended to make considerable changes 
in some librettos, small alterations in 
others. Unfortunately one of Work- 
man’s backers wanted a lady friend 
of his own to play an important part 
which Gilbert had specially written 
for his adopted daughter, Nancy Mc- 
Intosh. After a fierce conflict Gilbert 
got his way and Nancy played the 
part. But the wretched Workman 
was being bullied by his backer, and 
a week after the opening of the play 
he sacked Nancy on the palpably 
mendacious ground that people had 
left the theatre in disgust over her 
performance. Gilbert asserted that if 
this were true, “it was because you 
sent them there to do so.” Gilbert 
tried to persuade his collaborator 
German to support him in obtaining 
an injunction to stop the run of the 
piece unless Nancy were reinstated; 
but German preferred a life uncom- 
plicated by affidavits. When, after 
the failure of Fallen Fairies, Work- 
man begged to be allowed to revive 
the Savoy operas, he received a sharp 
note from Gilbert: “No consideration 
of any kind would induce me to have 
dealings with a man of your stamp.” 
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On Adaptation 
(Continued from page 29) 
West only Wagner and O'Neill have 
been able to induce their audiences 
and their actors to submit to com- 
parable ordeals. With us, the 100- 
minute movie and the 150-minute 
play are standard. Most novels and 
biographies run to seventy or eighty 
thousand words; some are much 
longer. The script of a two-and-a- 
half-hour play is a twenty-thousand- 
word affair, and the script of a 
screenplay (composed almost wholly 
of stage directions) is of the same 
order of magnitude. In the very na- 
ture of things every adapter of a 
novel or a biography must be a sur- 
geon—not a delicate plastic surgeon 
but the most ruthless of amputators. 
If the surgeon is skillful, the opera- 
tion may result in an excellent mo- 
tion picture, an actable and interest- 
ing play. But the resemblance of the 
play or film to the book, from which 
it has been carved, will at best be 
rather sketchy. For example, a play 
based upon such a novel as The 
Brothers Karamazov, a film adapted 
from War and Peace, or David Cop- 
perfield, cznnot possibly re-create the 
quality of an original, whose length 
and complexity were essential ele- 
ments in its special kind of greatness 

as a work of art. 

Adaptations are not always from 
longer to shorter forms. It sometimes 
happens that a twenty-thousand-word 
play or scenario must be built up 
from the foundations of a narrative 
only a few pages long. However ex- 
cellent the workmanship, the result- 
ing adaptation will bear little resem- 
blance to the original. The narratives 
of the Old and New Testaments are 
almost telegraphic in their brevity; 
and it is precisely this brevity which 
gives them their power and makes 
them so memorable. Blown up and 
elaborated, one of these pregnant lit- 
tle stories may become a miracle 
play, a spectacle by Cecil B. de Mille, 
complete with pyramids and fifty 
thousand extras, or a many-volumed, 
digressive novel by Thomas Mann. In 
any event, good or bad, it will be, in 
its new guise, unrecognizably differ- 
ent from what it was in the King 
James version. 


And this leads us to the adapter’s 
most ticklish problem—the problem 
of finding some kind of equivalent, in 
his translation from one medium to 
another, for, the style in which the 
original was written. Let us suppose, 
for example, that you would like to 
write a biographical play or film and 
that you have chosen as your subject 
the seventeenth-century English poet 
Edmund Waller. For firsthand infor- 


mation about your hero you would 
naturally turn to John Aubrey’s 
Brief Lives. It is impossible in the 
space at my disposal to quote the 
whole of Aubrey’s account of Ed- 
mund Waller; but here are a few 
characteristic passages: “About twen- 
ty-three, or between that and thirty, 
he grew (upon I know not what oc- 
casion) mad; but ’twas (I think) not 
long ere he was cured.” That paren- 
thesis between “grew” and “mad” is 
a tiny masterpiece of writing, and 
imparts to Aubrey’s account of this 
psychotie episode a quality of oddness 
and inexplicability which would al- 
most certainly be lost in any dra- 
matic exposition of the events. And 
here is a sentence about Waller’s 
methods of writing: “I have often 
heard him say that he cannot versify 
when he will; but that, when the fit 
comes upon him, he does it easily, 
i.e., in plain terms, when his Mer- 
curius and Venus are well aspected.” 
The whole intellectual climate of the 
seventeenth century—its credulity 
and its rationalism, its modern sci- 
ence and its ancient superstitions—is 
succinctly rendered in that “‘i.e., in 
plain terms...” What an elaborate 
apparatus of dialogue and conflicting 
characters would be required in or- 
der to convey the historical meaning 
of this phrase in a play! (Just how 
elaborate that apparatus would have 
to be, and just how ineffective it 
could be, was demonstrated by Shaw 
in his In Good King Charles’s Golden 
Days.) From Waller’s Mercurius and 
Venus we now pass to his Bacchus. 
“He has,” writes Aubrey, “but a weak 
tender body, but was always very 
temperate. They made him damnable 
drunk at Somerset: House where, at 
the water stairs he tumbled down 
and had a cruel fall. "Twas pity to 
use such a sweet swan so inhumane- 
ly.” The physically feeble intellectual, 
shy, unconvivial, not at all at home 
in the rough world; the jovial drink- 
ers, potbellied epicures, heavily mus- 
cled men of action, conspiring, in 
their good-humoredly sadistic way, to 
have some good clean fun at the ex- 
pense of this alien from the world of 
Mind—all this, of course, could be 
dramatized by a skillful adapter into 
a most amusing and most painful 
scene. But how easily, alas, it could 
be turned into yet another of those 
drearily boring scenes of drunken- 
ness, with which the contemporary 
screens and theatre have made us 
only too familiar! 


Aubrey was a parapsychologist as 
well as a biographer and antiquarian. 
Here, in a couple of sentences, is his 
account of what is now called “a 
spontaneous phenomenon”: “Anno 
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1670, not far from Cirencester, was 
an apparition; being demanded 
whether a good spirit or bad, re- 
turned no answer, but disappeared 
with a curious perfume and most 
melodious twang. Sir W. Lilly be- 
lieves it was a fairy.” To the Society 
for Psychical Research this would 
not seem very convincing; but as a 
piece of writing it could hardly be 
bettered. And now imagine the scene 
as it would appear in an adaptation 
for the stage or screen. The appari- 
tion would be played by a dimly 
lighted extra in cheesecloth; the 
“curious perfume” (if the manage- 
ment wished to be very realistic) 
would be produced by spraying the 
auditorium with one of the smellier 
coal-tar products; and the “most me- 
lodious twang” (the phrase is worthy 
almost of Shakespeare) would be 
translated into a burst of schmaltz 
for strings, harp and saxophone. Of 
the absurd and charming magic of 
Aubrey’s style nothing would remain. 


And now consider a far greater 
stylist than John Aubrey—Voltaire. 
Years ago someone asked me if I 
would be interested in adapting 
Candide as a motion picture. I de- 
clined with thanks. Candide is a 
great masterpiece, almost a miracle, 
of style. It depends for its effects— 
and its effects are amazingly power- 


ful—on a certain kind of narrative 
writing, unbelievably elegant and 
subtle in its seeming simplicity. It is 
the form of the novel’s individual 
sentences which gives life and sig- 
nificance to its content. When this 
content is separated from the sen- 
tences in which Voltaire wrote his 
parable, and when it is translated 
(with all kinds of additions and ex- 
pansions) into another medium, the 
life and the significance simply van- 
ish. I cannot see any way in which 
an adapter could find a dramatic 
equivalent for Voltaire’s narrative 
style. 


In the film version of The Sun Also 
Rises we can see what happens when 
the content of a book, which depends 
for its effectiveness very largely on 
its style, is separated from the sen- 
tences that gave it life. Here, instead 
of Hemingway’s descriptions (all of 
which contribute to the production of 
a certain kind of effect), we are 
shown the real thing in glorious 
Technicolor. The result is that, in 
spite of the remarkable faithfulness 
(as far as the dialogue is concerned) 
of the adaptation, an interesting book 
becomes a tedious and almost point- 
less picture about the antics of a 
party of drunks in a picturesque 
Spanish setting. 


In adapting my novel The Genius 
and the Goddess for the stage, my 
collaborator and I had to wrestle 
with all the problems of translation 
from one medium to another. In the 
novel the story progressed, now 
straightforwardly, now through a se- 
ries of complementary and contra- 
puntal digressions. In the play (to my 
great regret—but the theatre has its 
categorical imperatives) I have had 
to abandon the digressions. In the 
novel the story terminated in a ques- 
tion mark at the end of a deliberate 
anticlimax. In the play the question 
mark has been removed and the long- 
drawn, diminishing finale has been 
replaced by a climactic conclusion 
more in harmony with the canons of 
the theatre and the psychology of au- 
diences. In the novel the story was 
told, thirty-five years after the event, 
by a narrator who recalls and com- 
ments upon himself as he was in 
youth. This mode of narration im- 
posed a certain kind of style, and it 
was upon this style that the book de- 
pended, to a considerable extent, for 
such effectiveness as it possessed. In 
the play this style (which is a style 
of pensive narration) could not, in 
the very nature of things, be repro- 
duced. It could only be transposed— 
with what success remains to be seen 

into some rather-distantly related 
key within the dramatic range. 
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Restoration Riches for 
Today's Theatre 

(Continued from page 31) 
drastically cleaned up by David Gar- 
rick and renamed The Country Girl) 
was a popular item in both the Eng- 
lish and American repertory at least 
down to the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. These and a number 
of others disappeared from the stage 
only when the modern drama began 
to monopolize it. Yet they have never 
really come back. 

One reason may be that they are 
not exotic enough—too close to, 
rather than too remote from, both 
our own souls and our own physical 
theatre. The proscenium arch and 
the framed-picture stage with paint- 
ed canvas scenery—in fact the whole 
missing-fourth-wall concept of stag- 
ing—came to England from France 
at the Restoration and revolution- 
ized dramatic method. That meant 
not only a tendency to restrict action 
to the drawing room and the park, 
but also an increasing sense of the 
effectiveness of the “scene” in which 
some easily visualized action re-en- 
forces the dialogue. The screen scene 
in The School for Scandal is the 
classic example, but it was written 
almost a century after the Restora- 
tion period and derives directly from 
such theatre-wise inventions as the 
wig scene in Cibber’s Love’s Last 
Shift. 

Even more important, perhaps, is 
the general down-to-earthiness which 
is closely related to the cynical dis- 
illusion we are strangely prone to 
think of as “modern.” The Eliza- 
bethan world was a world of limit- 
less possibilities for man, as well as 
one of grandiose tragedies. As Dry- 
den said of the dramatists of that 
time: “Theirs was the giant race, 
before the flood.” But in the less 
than half a century which lay be- 
tween the death of Shakespeare and 
the Restoration, the English upper 
class became “sophisticated” in the 
worst sense as well as the best. In 
its Thomas Hobbes it had a philoso- 
pher as revolutionary and as effec- 
tive as Freud and Marx together 
have been in our age, and one who 
tended in the same direction—as 
atheistical and as materialistic as 
Marx, as prone to explore the more 
repulsive subcellars of the human 
psyche as Freud. Combine that (as 
we also often combine it) with a 
lost-generation hedonism and the de- 
termination to “live for kicks” and 
you get an atmosphere uncomfort- 
ably familiar. The man the Eliza- 
bethans wrote about was Hamlet’s 
“How like a god”; the man the Res- 
toration writer wrote about was the 
machine-animal we are distressingly 
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familiar with in modern literature. 

At least, however, there is nothing 
difficult to understand in Restoration 
plays. And one objection which the 
Victorians found insuperable hardly 
troubles us now. Wycherley and Con- 
greve, the first two masters of the 
period, acquired even within the lat- 
ter part of their own lifetimes a 
reputation for outrageous bawdiness; 
and long before the time of the Vic- 
torians it had become an accepted 
assumption that only expurgation 
could make them playable. The rep- 
utation survives but hardly takes 
account of the change in our own 
mores, Not many scenes in Restora- 
tion comedy are bawdier than some 
of those written by our own play- 
wrights. Neither, for that matter, is 
the badinage exchanged in mixed 
company by the wits in Restoration 
plays of a sort unfamiliar to modern 
ears. The Victorians could not bring 
themselves to believe that any group 
of ladies and gentlemen ever talked 
that way. We have probably heard 
joking just as free among our own 
contemporaries. Though I listened 
carefully I noticed the absence of 
only one bawdy line in Ruth Gor- 
don’s The Country Wife. 

All this may sound like an attempt 
to prove that Restoration drama 
ought to be left in the library. It is, 
as a matter of fact, what might be 
called the case for the prosecution. 
But there is a good case to be made 
on the other side, as I think most 
who remember any of the four pro- 
ductions I mentioned will agree. In 
every one of them there was a vigor- 
ous life which asked only an oppor- 
tunity to manifest itself again. Those 
who have never seen these plays on 
the stage have missed something, 
and they have an incomplete idea of 
the variety and range of English 
dramatic literature. Even though 
they know the Restoration drama 
from the printed page, they are still 
unlikely to have realized how stage- 
worthy some of it is, how many val- 
ne? are revealed only in perform- 
ance. The world of these dramatists 
may be a small one and the range 
of their talents limited. But the small 
world is brilliantly realized and the 
limited talents are striking. 

Which of the plays are promising 
candidates for revival? Probably the 
two best known of all are The Coun- 
try Wife and The Way of the World. 
But there are factors, other than 
their relative lack of novelty, oper- 
ating against them. The Wycherley 
play, though powerful as well as 
funny and eminently actable, is also 
the most completely heartless of the 
whole period; the Congreve, despite 
its deserved reputation for polish 


and elegance, was a failure on the 
stage even in its own day because it 
is both very tenuous and so compli- 
cated that the plot is almost impos- 
sible to follow. Suppose we canvass 
some other possibilities. 

To us, Restoration drama is likely 
to mean comedy only. But if we be- 
gin by asking what plays were most 
successful and highly regarded at 
the time, we must also consider 
tragedies. Dryden anticipated Ber- 
nard Shaw by asking in a preface if 
his play wasn’t “better than Shakes- 
peare,” and in suggesting that there 
was something to be said on the 
affirmative side of that question. He 
took much the same line as Shaw, in 
fact; namely, that what he had writ- 
ten was at least more sensible. And 
Shaw may even have got the notion 
from Dryden since the preface to In 
Good King Charles’s Golden Days ex- 
hibits an intimate familiarity with 
Dryden’s dramatic writing. Certainly 
many of Dryden’s contemporaries 
agreed with him. The soliloquy from 
his Aureng-Zebe which begins, “When 
I consider life, ‘tis all a cheat,” was 
for a century almost as well known 
as “Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and 
tomorrow,” and his All for Love was 
sometimes called better than Antony 
and Cleopatra. Or consider Con- 
greve’s only tragedy The Mourning 
Bride. Few today remember anything 
about it except two lines too often 
quoted—“Music hath charms to 
soothe the savage breast” and “Nor 
hell a fury like a woman scorned”; 
and fewer still remember where they 
came from. But Samuel Johnson said 
that a certain soliloquy was better 
than anything similar in Shake- 
speare. Otway’s Venice Preserved 
was extremely popular for more 
than a hundred years. Then there 
was Congreve’s contemporary, Nich- 
olas Rowe, one of whose tragedies 
also lasted more than a century, 
though it is now alive only in the 
name and epithet of one character: 
the gay Lothario. 

Still, I have never seen a Restora- 
tion tregedy acted. Probably we 
shall be wise to let these tragedies 
continue to gather dust for a while 
at least, and stick to comedy instead. 
But what comedies—if we dismiss 
Wycherley and Congreve as too fa- 
miliar? 

The obvious candidates are Far- 
quhar and Vanbrugh, both of whom 
abundantly demonstrated their stay- 
ing powers. Farquhar’s The Recruit- 
ing Officer and The Beaux’ Strata- 
gem were the real inspiration for 
Sheridan’s two famous comedies writ- 
ten nearly three quarters of a cen- 
tury later. They are lighthearted, 
full of the high animal spirits of an 
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extrovert and, in their rather simple- 
minded way, almost foolproof. But 
they are innocent of thought and 
without either the sophistication or 
the literary polish one associates with 
Restoration comedy. David Garrick 
acted in one of them (The Recruiting 
Officer) when he was still a school- 
boy, and they have always been fa- 
vorites with very amateur amateur 
actors. Perhaps they should be left 
to such. 

Vanbrugh remains and he is my 
candidate. This is not so much be- 
cause The Relapse has demonstrated 
its viability fairly recently; it is be- 
cause of certain of the author's 
unique qualities—which, by the way, 
The Relapse, being his first play, 
does not fully exhibit. These quali- 
ties are partly an expression of a 
shrewd and amiable temperament 
operating in connection with a great 
gift for the humorous phrase. They 
are also in part the result of the fact 
that the plays were written at a 
very favorable moment. The work of 
the earliest of Restoration comic 
dramatists is dominated by a brutal 
cynicism. On the other hand, popular 
writers from the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century on swam in a 
sticky sea of hypocritical sentimen- 
tality which had become strangely 
popular in a society that had “re- 
formed the stage” without bothering 
to reform itself. Vanbrugh is re- 
freshingly free of both sentimental- 
ity and heartlessness. His was a gen- 
uine comic intelligence, too realistic 
to be sentimental and too humane 
to be merely cynical. He is humecr- 
ous rather than merely witty; and 
though, as The Relapse demonstrates, 
he took no stock in the sentimental- 
ists’ favorite theme, the easy reform 
of a rake, his attitude toward sex 
was tolerant rather than depraved. 
Probably he believed the round 
statement he made a female charac- 
ter in The Relapse issue to the world: 
“No man worth having is true to his 
wife, or can be true to his wife, or 
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ever was, or ever will be so.” But 
he did not, like Wycherley and some- 
times Dryden, convey the impression 
that promiscuity was to be consid- 
ered the only occupation of a well- 
spent life. Nor is the relation of the 
sexes the only subject of his humor. 
Consider for example this line: “The 
want of a thing is perplexing enough, 
but the possession of it is intoler- 
able.” Didn’t Wilde steal his famous 
“In this world there are only two 
tragedies .. .” from that? 

But which of Vanbrugh’s plays 
shall we choose? The safest choice 
would probably be The Provok’d 
Wife, the most popular over the 
longest period of time and the play 
that gave Garrick one of his most 
famous roles. Perhaps we could even 
return to the original instead of 
adopting a change worthy of Holly- 
wood. Garrick made this alteration 
in the scene in which the intolerably 
provoking husband, Lord Brute, gets 
picked up by the police while on a 
midnight frolic dressed as a clergy- 
man. Garrick dressed in female at- 
tire instead. 

But though The Provok’d Wife is 
as a whole the most actable play, 
perhaps the best taste of Vanbrugh’s 
quality that can be given in a short 
space is provided by a speech from 
A Journey to London; here a young 
girl is questioning her married friend 
about the various pleasures of her 
state: 

CLARINDA: Yet I fancy where two 
people are so very much together 
they must often be in want of some- 
thing to talk upon. 

LaDy ARABELLA: Clarinda, you are 
the most mistaken in the world; 
married people have things to talk 
of, child, that never entered into the 
imagination of others. 

CLARINDA: Why that must be won- 
derful pretty. 

LaDy ARABELLA: Oh, there is no 
life like it. This very day now, for 
example, my Lord and I, after a 
pretty cheerful téte-a-téte dinner, 
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sat down by the fireside in an idle, 
indolent, pick-tooth way for a while 
as if we had not thought of one 
another's being in the room. At last 
(stretching himself and yawning 
twice), My Dear, says he, you came 
home very late last night. "Twas but 
two in the morning, says I. I was in 
bed by eleven, says he. So you are 
every night, says I. Well, says he, I 
am amazed how you can sit up so 
often. How can you be amazed, says 
I, at a thing that happens so often? 
Upon which, we entered into con- 
versation. And though this point has 
entertained us above fifty times 
already, we always find so many 
pretty new things to say upon it, 
that I believe in my soul it will last 
as long as we live. 

CLARINDA: But in such sort of fam- 
ily dialogues (though extremely well 
for passing the time) don’t there 
now and then enter some little witty 
sort of bitterness? 

Lapy ARABELLA: Oh, yes; which 
don’t do amiss at all; a little some- 
thing that’s sharp moderates the ex- 
treme sweetness of matrimonial so- 
ciety which would else be perhaps 
cloying. Though to tell you the truth, 
Clarinda, I think we squeezed a 
little too much lemon into it this 
bout; for it grew so sour at last that 
I think I almost told him he was a 
fool; and he talked something oddly 
of turning me out of doors... . 

The first thing to be noticed about 
the passage is a natural, colloquial 
ease which makes it all but speak 
itself. Then there is the fact that it 
is humorous more than witty, and 
that the sudden understatement, 
“Upon which, we entered into con- 
versation,” is hilarious. No Eliza- 
bethan could have written it because 
it is too much like ourselves, though 
obviously true to life in any sophis- 
ticated society. Finally there is, for 
all its realism, the barely hinted 
touch of compassion. Personally I 
can think of no finer comic speech 
in all our dramatic literature. 
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Rediscovering the Road 
(Continued from page 73) 


to inducing the top producers to gear 
their tours to bus and truck travel. 
(Kermit Bloomgarden had experi- 
mented successfully in this field with 
Death of a Salesman, and there was 
once a bus company of Oklahoma! 
But there was no organized booking 
plan.) Emmett Rogers, coproducer 
of No Time for Sergeants, was pres- 
ent at this meeting at the Hotel 
Astor and volunteered to provide 
Broadway Theatre Alliance with its 
guinea pig, the New York company 
of No Time for Sergeants, which 
was projecting a tour beginning this 
fall at the conclusion of the Broad- 
way run. 

At the same time both BTA and 
Evans-Rogers faced the fact that 
few proper legitimate theatres ex- 
isted in the cities they wanted to 
play. These had disappeared during 
the decline of touring shows and in 
the subsequent construction of mo- 
tion-picture houses which did not 
have sufficient backstage areas or 
flies for hanging scenery. During the 
last decade, however, there came a 
new phenomenon. Communities all 
over the country began to build large 
structures to house sporting events, 
ice shows and other arena entertain- 
ments. But though these are large 
and well lighted, few of them are 
equipped with gridirons on which to 
hang scenery, an altogether con- 
founding obstacle to touring plays. 
Then Mr. Evans, who is both a noted 
Shakespearean and a shrewd show- 
man, moved into the booking spotlight 
with a technical idea to match BTA’s 
touring ambitions. Long a student of 
modern technological advancements 
in the theatre, he had come upon a 
lightweight tubular metal that would 
support great weight. He would have 
engineers design a steel frame, cap- 
able of being erected and dismantled 
with ease, that could support within 
itself all of the scenery and lighting 
equipment of No Time for Sergeants. 
He would then have a transportable 
proscenium which he could move 
into any kind of auditoriurn or gym- 
nasium. All of this has now been ac- 
complished, and audiences in dozens 
of cities consequently will find their 
arenas converted into playhouses for 
a night; and here they will be able 
to see No Time for Sergeants just as 
it has been presented on Broadway 
—bomber in flight, parachute jump 
and all. The company and the set- 
tings travel by commodious bus and 
streamlined truck. 

But BTA has done much more 
than suggest a means of travel. It 
has introduced a trail-blazing im- 
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provement in booking methods that 
protects the New York producer, who 
has paled at the prospect of road 
losses and refused to tour even when 
he could get a route and baggage 
ears. Until now the road booking 
process has stressed percentage en- 
gagements under a “franchise” sys- 
tem by which plays were presented 
in those key cities which had a 
working arrangement with the New 
York booking office. Road theatres 
paid part of their profits to the book- 
ing office, and this was the only in- 
come the latter derived. Shows paid 
nothing. Therefore booking became 
almost a mechanical affair. With the 
one notable exception of the Amer- 
ican Theatre Society subscriptions 
plan, which guarantees a quota of 
Broadway productions to a succes- 
sion of eighteen key cities, there was 
little effort to find new outlets, and 
guarantees were neither sought nor 
secured. The producer of a show 
took all of the risk; the temptation 
to tour diminished in the face of ris- 
ing costs and indifferent procedures. 
During this same period in the con- 
cert field, competition flourished and 
booking became a highly developed 
art. Concert booking stressed the 
discovery of new outlets. and devel- 
oped competing buyers in most large 
centers. Touring concert attractions 
seldom play under straight percent- 
age terms; the risk is distributed be- 
tween the producer, the booker and 
the local manager. The Broadway 
Theatre Alliance hopes that by ex- 
clusively representing the producers 
interested in its plan, by transport- 
ing shows by bus and truck to new 
or forgotten stands, and by the in- 
troduction of competition into the 
legitimate booking field, it can mate- 
rially lessen touring risks. 


No Time for Sergeants is expected 
to prove this point. When this first 
BTA-booked tour opened September 
23 in Altoona, Pennsylvania, Broad- 
way Theatre Alliance had signed 
contracts in its vault representing 
guaranteed grosses of more than 
$500,000. This is believed to be a rec- 
ord in the nonmusical legitimate 
touring field,.for this advance repre- 
sents guarantees, not advance ticket 
sales which are still to be counted. 


One of the principal reasons for 
the expansion of the concert booking 
field during the past thirty years has 
been the “organized audience move- 
ment.” Columbia Artists Manage- 
ment and National Artists Corpora- 
tion, through their respective sub- 
sidiaries, Community Concerts and 
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Civic Concerts, have organized and 
sustained concert courses in more 
than twelve hundred cities in the 
United States and Canada, in com- 
munities ranging in population from 
three thousand to three hundred 
thousand. Nonprofit groups are main- 
tained on a membership basis and 
offer from three to six concerts a 
season. Thus the world’s most fa- 
mous artists are brought to commu- 
nities which otherwise might not be 
able to support any concert series. 


Broadway Theatre Alliance plans 
to organize nonprofit theatrical sub- 
scription series based on this same 
organized-audience plan. The local 
associations will be called Broadway 
Theatre Leagues. Seeking a theat- 
rical subscription plan, the city of 
Rochester, New York, recently or- 
ganized a committee which has affil- 
iated itself with Broadway Theatre 
Alliance, and will run its first cam- 
paign in early October. The Roches- 
ter Broadway Theatre League has 
announced that it will present four 
shows this season. No Time for Ser- 
geants, is one of them; Auntie Mame, 
with Ilka Chase, will be another. The 
entire series of four shows will be 
sold for $13.50, $11.50 and $9.50. 
Charlotte, North Carolina, and New 
Orleans have also organized Broad- 
way Theatre Leagues for later mem- 
bership campaigns. BTA hopes that 
the 1958-59 season will see at least 
twenty such local theatre leagues 
operating throughout the country. 


The Broadway Theatre Alliance 
feels that it has made a promising 
beginning with its bumper tour for 
No Time for Sergeants. It is con- 
vinced that its effort to obtain hard- 
money guarantees will protect the 
New York producer and encourage 
him to plan more shows with an eye 
to a prosperous road. And it knows 
unnumbered places throughout the 
land that long to have fine theatre 
brought to them. 
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Famous American Theatres 
(Continued from page 75) 


Donahue danced. W. C. Fields played 
the Hippodrome, and Nora Bayes sang 
“Shine On, Harvest Moon” and “Down 
Where the Wurzburger Flows” in 
one of her last appearances. Out- 
standing circus entertainers, such as 
Lillian Leitzel and Bird Millman, 
also prized a winter booking under 
the Sixth Avenue El. 


In those days of glory the Hippo- 
drome was bounded on the south by 
Stern’s eminently respectable de- 
partment store, on the east by the 
Royalton, home of George Jean Na- 
than and other important figures in 
the theatre and literature, and on 
the north by the Algonquin, which 
a boniface from Buffalo, Frank Case, 
was turning into a meeting place for 
the Manhattan intelligentsia. On the 
other side of the tracks, across Sixth 
Avenue, things were a little more 
raffish. This was largely because of 
Jack’s Restaurant with its famed 
“flying wedge” of waiters who were 
calculated to dampen the belliger- 
ence of the most inflamed sons of 
Eli or Old Nassau, in town for a 
week end of fun and games. 
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My official connection with the 
Hippodrome began in December, 1923, 
when it was taken over by E. F. 
Albee. As head of the Keith vaude- 
ville circuit, Albee was one of the 
most powerful and, in some ways, 
most dictatorial men in show busi- 
ness. It was the idea of this hard- 
bitten Yankee and his associates 
that the “Hip” could be operated as 
a super-spectacle music hall. The 
war was over and foreign acts, eager 
for American bookings, were almost 
a dime a dozen. Because of its size 
the Hippodrome had to operate un- 
der a special policy which stressed 
“sight” and “flash” acts; the regular 
headliners, with their more intimate 
style, had a tendency to get lost in 
the capacious auditorium—and be- 
sides, the Palace, the premier vaude- 
ville theatre of America, was only 
four blocks away. 


Being young and with no especial 
worries about my dignity, I found 
myself involved with a series of 
freak attractions. For sweet pub- 
licity’s sake I caused Marta Farra, a 
German strong woman, to lift an 
elephant in the center of Times 
Square, and got pinched for my 
pains. I arranged for a Polish muscle 
boy with the stage name of Breitbart 
to pull a wagon loaded with chorus 
girls around Madison Square Garden, 
using his teeth to do the job—this 
for the benefit of the Salvation Army 
Christmas Fund. I engineered a 
Juncheon for a white monkey, pre- 
sumably the only one in this coun- 
try, on the roof of the old Majestic 
Hotel. I shall never forget the sight 
of the animal seated in the guest-of- 
honor position, flanked on one side 
by Gilda Gray and on the other by 
a somewhat bewildered ornament of 
English letters, Ford Madox Ford. 
How he got there was a bit of a 
mystery; the most educated guess 
was that he came with Burton Ras- 
coe, then literary critic of the Herald 
Tribune. The white monkey co-oper- 
ated, too, by biting a lady journalist, 
which resulted in further publicity. 
One of my coups was taking a 
trained seal to a formal party given 
by the dowager Mrs. Vanderbilt. The 
butlers and footmen assembled to 
serve the guests at this elegant 
soiree were astonished when a taxi- 
cab, an intruder in the line of limou- 
sines, drew up in front of the Van- 
derbilt mansion, and the trainer and 
I alighted and formally assisted the 
seal to the Fifth Avenue sidewalk 
and up the front steps. The seal was, 
of course, the hit of the evening. 


Among my duties was meeting 
most of the foreign performers on 


their arrival in New York. This 
meant getting up at an ungodly 
morning hour. Many of these visitors 
did not travel first-class, and I re- 
member digging into the hold of one 
of the old President ships to retrieve 
a particularly odorous set of Siam- 
ese dancers who had, poor creatures, 
been some twenty-five or thirty days 
on the voyage. But when washed, 
dressed in their colorful native cos- 
tumes and equipped with gamelans, 
they proved to be a glamorous at- 
traction. 


In those days I often appeared 
with an elephant in tow. When I left 
the Hippodrome to join the dignified 
staff of the New York Times, some- 
one—it might have been George S. 
Kaufman-—was heard to remark: 
“Maybe it won’t be so bad to have 
him around, but what are we going 
to do with the elephants?” 


The Keith-Albee policy eventually 
began to pall, and other forms of 
entertainment cut deeply into the 
theatre’s popularity. The Roxy, newly 
opened, had a seating capacity ap- 
proximately the same as the Hippo- 
drome’s; sound films came along, 
and not even the showmanship of 
Mark A. Luescher (a stalwart of the 
old playhouse) and his staff could 
maintain its popularity. When the 
Keith people vacated the premises, 
things really went from bad to 
worse. In 1929 Morris Gest took: over 
the theatre to present a Passion play 
he had imported from Freiburg, Ger- 
many. For the volatile Gest it was a 
minor venture, a one-camel affair 
and rather tatterdemalion. Certainly 
it failed to bring to Sixth Avenue 
the glories of Oberammergau. In 
1933 popular-priced opera held the 
stage under the direction of Alfredo 
Salmaggi, and this venture contin- 
ued for about five years. After the 
run of Jumbo, promoter Mike Jacobs 
converted the house into a sports 
arena. Boxing, wrestling, pelota, op- 
era, films and even religion, in the 
form of an evangelist, were offered 
before the Hippodrome finally gave 
up, a victim of the changing times. 


And now it is an office building 
and garage to which additional floors 
have been added. There were few to 
shed tears over its passing, and this 
stanch little band grows smaller 
every year. 


What the Hippodrome did in its 
palmy days has been beautifully re- 
alized, it seems*to me, in Mike Todd’s 
Around the World in 80 Days, which 
brings to this kind of purely escapist 
entertainment all the modern cine- 
matic resources. Would Thompson 
and Dundy have been jealous! 
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Theatre, USA 
(Continued from page 69) 

State fair last fall, the civic group 
offered the Pyramus and Thisbe 
farce from A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, presenting the play nightly 
in an open-air theatre before ca- 
pacity audiences. 

The PLAYGOERS COMPANY, a 
new theatre group, began operations 
in Los Angeles in October with Wait- 
ing for Godot. Joey Faye and Jack 
Albertson, well-known comedians of 
the professional stage, played the 
leading roles. Two months earlier 
these actors, on hearing of the sched- 
uled production, had contacted di- 
rector Monte Hellman, offering to 
appear in it. The director and his 
wife, graduates of the Department 
of Theatre Arts of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, raised the 
financial backing for their season 
within a three-week period. They 
have leased the 276-seat Dahl The- 
atre, where they hope to develop a 
repertory company with permanent 
members. Other works on this sea- 
son’s schedule are The Sea Gull, The 
Great God Brown and Colombe. 

The ACTOR’S WORKSHOP in 
San Francisco opened its second sub- 
scription season at the Marines’ 
Theatre with Graham Greene’s The 
Potting Shed, which is to be followed 
by Tiger at the Gates. O’Neill’s The 
Iceman Cometh is scheduled to have 
its West Coast premiére there later 
in the season. Waiting for Godot, one 
of the most successful of last sea- 
son’s offerings, was revived this fall 
in a series of Saturday-night per- 
formances, which were followed by 
discussions of the play. Jules Irving 
and Herbert Blau are the directors. 
A new play by the latter, A Gift of 
Fury, also is on the Workshop sched- 
ule. It deals with “violence and fam- 
ily discord, disturbed love and the 
pursuit of old ferocity.” 


New Plays 

Among the new works recently 
offered by regional theatres is The 
Man on a Stick, presented in October 
by the PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
Stu Erwin and June Vincent were 
starred, and King Donovan staged 
the play. The plot deals with an 
amateur inventor and a mechanical 
toy which he develops. The TUFTS 
ARENA THEATRE at Tufts Uni- 
versity, Medford, Massachusetts, pre- 
sented two one-act verse plays by 
Archibald MacLeish, This Music 
Crept by Me Upon the Waters, a 
comedy set in the Antilles, and The 
Trojan Horse, a tragedy concerning 
the familiar episode in the Trojan 
War. During its fall season the 
WHITE BARN THEATRE in West- 
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port, Connecticut, gave the Ameri- 
can premiéres of three foreign 
works: Gaston Baty’s Dulcinea, 
adapted by Alvin Sullum; Eugene 
Ionesco’s The Chairs, directed by 
Lawrence Arrick; and John Whit- 
ing’s Saint’s Day, staged by Terese 
Hayden. 


Production News 

For its presentation of The Tea- 
house of the August Moon, the 
TOWN THEATRE of Columbia, 
South Carolina, cast a number of 
Japanese wives and nisei from near- 
by Fort Jackson. A Korean student 
from Seoul played Lotus Blossom. 
Working with other Fort Jackson 
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wives, the Oriental women donated 
their own costumes and assisted in 
the making of others. One of them 
(in the role of Miss Higa Jiga) put 
her dialogue into her native tongue. 
Arrangements were made for pic- 
tures of the production, and infor- 
mation about it, to be published in 
Tokyo—as an example of what the 
theatre called American - Japanese 
co-operation in “bringing enjoyment 
and well-being through theatre.” 
The drama department at WIT- 
TENBERG COLLEGE, Springfield, 
Ohio, is extending its activities this 
year under the direction of Ronald 
T. Hammond. A new course is being 





offered in religious drama, including 
a survey of plays suitable for presen- 
tation in the chancel. Among the 
scheduled productions are Fry’s The 
Boy with a Cart, Bridie’s Tobias and 
the Angel, and The Three Marys, 
an Easter play. Future plans include 
construction of a new building hous- 
ing a modern theatre. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY’S Hall 
of Fame Playhouse in New York 
City is currently offering Billy Budd 
in its new 395-seat theatre. The 
season opened there with a double 
bill, Moliére’s The Doctor in Spite of 
Himself and the Roman comedy The 
Braggart Soldier, in a new transla- 
tion by H. C. Schnur. Last season 
this group, under the direction of 
William Vorenberg, offered the pre- 
miére of Edmund Wilson's Cyprian 
Prayer. 

At the UNIVERSITY OF GEOR- 
GIA, the current season opened with 
A Streetcar Named Desire, and other 
works on the schedule include Shaw’s 
Candida and Maugham’s The Circle. 
In February Othello will be present- 
ed as the hundredth production of 
the University Theatre. Each year 
the drama department sponsors a 
short-play competition and gives the 
winning works arena productions. 
Leighton M. Ballew is the director. 

KARAMU THEATRE opened its 
thirty-fourth season with Cleveland’s 
first production of Pipe Dream, di- 
rected by Benno D. Frank. In the 
Karamu Arena Theatre, Reuben 
Silver staged A Hatful of Rain. 


Filling the Ranks 

To attract new workers, the 
ELGIN (Illinois) COMMUNITY 
THEATRE has issued an attractive 
one-sheet flier which outlines the 
types of “pleasurable pastimes” 
available to volunteers. It describes 
the various phases of stagecraft 
which can be pursued, as well as 
such related activities as play read- 
ing and group discussions. Photo- 
graphs of four past productions 
were displayed, along with a list of 
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selected past and future presenta- 
tions. The group opened its sixth 
season in October with a melodrama 
directed by Michael Von Houtdreve, 
veteran of fifty years in little-theatre 
work. Witness for the Prosecution 
is the winter offering of the group, 
which is sponsored by Elgin Com- 
munity College. 


New Stages 

The second season of stage activity 
has begun in Moreau Hall, the new 
fine-arts building of SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
The two theatres in the functionally 
modern structure are O’Laughlin 
Auditorium, with 850 orchestra and 
500 balcony seats, and the Little The- 
atre, located directly off the larger 
auditorium and seating 299. Since 
the stages of the two theatres are 
adjacent, they share such facilities 
as dressing rooms, workshop and 
storage space. 

After the COLLEGE OF WIL- 
LIAM AND MARY Theatre in Phi 
Beta Kappa Memorial Hall was de- 
stroyed when the building burned in 
1953, productions were offered in 
the gymnasiums. The building has 
now been restored, however, and a 
new, modern theatre opened with 
Romeo and Juliet. The new theatre 
has a stage area measuring thirty- 
two by thirty-eight feet, with a floor 
that is “trapped” to permit entrances 
from below stage level. A hydraulic 
orchestra lift provides an additional 
forestage, fifteen by thirty-four feet, 
when it is raised to stage level. A 
new lighting system, and shop, labo- 
ratory and storage room are among 
the theatre’s extensive facilities. 
Television and radio studios, located 
at the rear of the auditorium, are 
equipped for closed-circuit television 
programs. 

HILLYER COLLEGE, Hartford, 
Connecticut, has a new arena-type 
theatre which was designed by Edgar 
Kloten, director of the school’s The- 
atre Workshop. The interior is an 
L-shaped arena; the audience is 
seated on two sides of the acting 
area, and the other two sides serve 
as stage settings. The intimate the- 
atre seats one hundred persons. 

The new Charles Winter Wood 
Theatre at FLORIDA A. AND M. 
UNIVERSITY has an auditorium 
which seats seven hundred, and in- 
corporates the latest acoustical prin- 
ciples. There is a preset remote- 
control switchboard which may be 
operated from either the stage or 
the light booth, and the spacious fa- 
cilities also include a workshop, and 
storage and dressing rooms. Ran- 
dolph Edmonds is director of the 
theatre. 


Conference News 

The fall conference of the OHIO 
COMMUNITY THEATRE ASSOCI- 
ATION in Akron was attended by 
some two hundred representatives 
of Ohio regional theatres, who as- 
sembled during a two-day period for 
workshop programs devoted to di- 
recting, play selection, acting tech- 
niques and children’s theatre. The 
CENTER THEATRE GUILD was 
the host. Emory Michel of the 
TRUMBULL NEW THEATRE, War- 
ren, was elected the new president. 

“Smérgasbord” panel sessions — 
twelve forty-five minute meetings 
on theatre subjects—were features 
of the SOUTHWEST THEATRE 
CONFERENCE in Tulsa, at which 
the TULSA LITTLE THEATRE was 
host. Some of the topics discussed 
were the role of the citizen as actor, 
arena stages, play releases and roy- 
alties, and theatre architecture. 
Theodore Viehman is president of 
the conference, whose participants 
include community and university 
theatres from Texas, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and New 
Mexico. 

A round-table discussion on “prob- 
lems of the small community the- 
atre” was one of many topics relat- 
ing to theatre and television which 
were taken up at the FLORIDA 
THEATRE CONFERENCE, held 
during the fall in Jacksonville. That 
city’s Little Theatre served as host. 
Also featured were exhibits based on 
the activities of member groups. 

For his outstanding contribution 
to American theatre, Jo Mielziner 
was honored with an award pre- 
sented during the NEW ENGLAND 
THEATRE CONFERENCE in Bos- 
ton. NORTHEASTERN UNIVER- 
SITY was the host organization for 
this event. The conference was es- 
tablished “to develop, expand, and 
assist theatre activity on the com- 
munity, educational and professional 
levels in New England,” with work- 
shops and discussion periods. 


Children’s-Theatre Play 
Contest 

The COMMUNITY CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE of Kansas City, Missouri, 
announces its seventh annual “play- 
writing for children” award. Three 
grants of $100 each are made for 
plays, written for child audiences 
ranging in age from six to twelve, 
to be acted by adults and running 
fifty minutes in playing time. The 
contest is open the year round, but 
to be eligible for 1958 awards, scripts 
must be received by January 15. 
They should be sent to Mrs. Russell 
Smith, Jr., 421 West 59 Terrace, 
Kansas City 13, Missouri. 
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Princes of Players 
(Continued fram page 33) 

fondness which people in front of and 
behind the footlights have for him. 
And this is acquired without any fa- 
cility on his part, for his personality 
does not project in forms of extra- 
verted bonhomie. It is simply that 
anybody who works with Sir John— 
even the scene-shifters who can be- 
come very blasé about stage heroes 

acquires such respect and affection 
for his integrity and seriousness of 
purpose that, through no conscious 
effort on his part, he finds himself 
surrounded by admirers. 

This artist has the prominent fea- 
tures necessary for stage projection 
—domed pate, aquiline Terry nose, 
and a large expanse of humorous- 
tragic eyes. His physical appearance 
may limit him to playing somewhat 
cerebral roles; yet in spite of the 
lithe, schoolboyish body, whatever 
new characterization he may essay 
bears the same weight and richness 
that we have come to expect from 
all of his performances. Not only is 
he one of those rare persons who 
knows his role in life, which is to be 
an actor; but he is always changing, 
lending his highly developed sense of 
poetic rhythm, his sensitive ear and 
magnificent voice (like a viola da 
gamba) to a wide gamut of roles 
that have latterly included more 
comic creations. 


In the literary world, a person 
whose talents are too subtle for the 
layman is sometimes called a “writ- 
er’s writer.”” With the exception that 
she can also charm a vast public, 
Miss Ina Claire could perhaps be 
called an “actor’s actress.” A peer 
in her profession, she is so deceptive- 
ly simple in her accomplished artistry 
that any ordinary member of an au- 
dience might well be ignorant of the 
years of experience and thought that 
have distilled such seemingly spon- 
taneous brilliance. It would scarcely 
be an exaggeration to say that no 
actress on Broadway today knows as 
much about acting as she does. Be- 
hind every role is a lifetime perspec- 
tive of study—of learning, discover- 
ing, altering and simplifying. Ina 
Claire is America’s unacknowledged 
first lady of the theatre; and if it 
were not for the fact that her innate 
good taste and scope have made her 
indifferent to publicity, she would 
undoubtedly be publicly crowned. 

How can a first lady of the theatre 
act so seldom? Since the war she 
has appeared but twice on the Broad- 
way scene. Marital happiness might 
be a part of the answer, since per- 
sonal fulfillment is more important 
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to Ina Claire than the haphazard ex- 
citement of theatrical lodgings, try- 
outs, critical applause or lambast- 
ings. Hence, when she does return 
to the stage, it must inevitably be in 
a play of quality: Recent years have 
offered only George Kelly’s The Fatal 
Weakness and Eliot’s The Confiden- 
tial Clerk. In these, her artistry has 
never been topped. 

It is typical of Ina Claire that she 
has kept no record of her long the- 
atrical career, no scrap album of eu- 
logies. Only in yellowing newspaper 
files or the memory of some veteran 
enthusiast could you trace the de- 
velopment of the child vaudevillian 
who gave imitations of Harry Lauder, 
graduated to musical comedy as a 
star in The Girl from Utah, then 
progressed to high comedy, which 
soon became her nuanced specialty. 
Oddly, she has never been given the 
opportunity to play Madame Ranev- 
sky. 

Miss Claire has the kind of appear- 
ance that you might think would not 
last well. Yet she is as astonishingly 
attractive today as ever, with her 
blush-rose complexion, child’s hair 
and eyes twinkling in arch bedevil- 
ment or wistfully deliquescent with 
surprise. By some preternatural ca- 
price, she tends to emanate a warm, 
almost matronly quality on stage; in 
real life, however, this tiny figure of 
crackling enthusiasm and restless im- 
patience is by no means a fugitive 
from a Lane Bryant or Jay’s cata- 
logue. If she is remembered by the 
matinée trade as Claudia’s mother, it 
is only a tribute to her powers of 
illusion. 

Too interested in life to bother 
about publicity interviews or tedious 
social functions, Ina Claire devotes 
herself to husband and friends. Not 
uncommonly she will burn the can- 
dle, roaring with appreciative laugh- 
ter at the midnight antics of others; 
or, betimes, regaling the late party 
with her own brilliance, for she is 
witty as a Frenchwoman. But in- 
variably she will rise early the next 
morning, appearing with a handker- 
chief over her head and looking for 
all the world like an Irish colleen. 


Preparing for a play, Ina Claire 
will go into training with all the 
ruthless dedication of an athlete. 
Straining towards some _ physical 
ideal, she has taught herself over the 
years to stand differently, to center 
her balance from the neck instead of 
protruding her backside. She has ac- 
quired a great talent for make-up, 
has learned the sparing art of ges- 
ture from the Comédie Francaise, 
and even between performances will 
continue to study with voice pro- 


ducers. It would not be easy to cata- 
logue the infinite variety of which 
her voice is capable. It is a cracked 
“smart” voice .with a frog in it; she 
can cackle, she can hoot like a witch 
or coo like a dove. 

A rare recipe in life or in the the- 
atre, Ina Claire is a subtle blend of 
strong spices: Her self-knowledge is 
as sharp as curry; her candor is tar- 
ragon. Her sense of fun is surely as 
liberal as an Italian’s use of garlic— 
she can even be relentless with her- 
self and laugh at her double chin. 
The picture of her is a mosaic with- 
out end. It should ‘be filled in with 
her sportive qualities and endless en- 
thusiasm, her buying sprees, her 
moues and pouts. She is curious, will 
listen at the wall of her hotel suite 
and give you a dramatist’s account 
of the life behind it. She is unsenti- 
mental, loyal to friends, ruthless in 
her judgment of celebrities, clear- 
eyed and clear-dyed. She is a unique 
part of the history of the American 
theatre. 


The duck that thought itself a 
swan has become more than myth in 
the person of Dame Edith Evans. 
Out of unlikely physical attributes, 
she has metamorphosed herself into 
a most distinguished-looking woman, 
convincing us of her pale beauty by 
the sheer triumph of mind over mat- 
ter. It is hard to believe that one of 
our finest actresses once worked in a 
millinery establishment. By the bril- 
liance of her intuition and instincts, 
together with the high artifice of her 
exaggerated articuiation, she became 
the distinguished dame whose gamut 
of roles includes classical creations 
from Millamant to Lady Bracknell. 
Dame Edith is, in fact, the triumph 
of artifice: Her studied diction gives 
new meaning to words, and even pro- 
fanity (the famous “son of a bitch” 
speech in Daphne Laureola) becomes 
a kind of poetry that makes the 
chamber ring. She could probably 
read any line and give it quality; 
when that line is Congreve, it be- 
comes the highest spoken art. Some 
may privately poke fun at her mu- 
sical cadences, her pernickety pre- 
ciousness, her prunes and prisms; but 
none would dare risk her scorn or 
fury by public laughter. Indeed, 
there is no finer artist in the con- 
temporary British theatre; and great 
acting is always the highest artifi- 
ciality. 

Mr. Paul Scofield is beyond poten- 
tialities. He has fulfilled them all, 
and emerges today as one of the 
finest English actors, embracing with 
equal brilliance Shakespeare, Chek- 
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hov and Anouilh. What more won- 
derful young Hamlet could we want 
than this pebble-dash personality 
with a voice like a hatchet on coke, 
and a dry, tortured authority? With 
actors of Mr. Scofield’s caliber, we 
need have no fear of the well of tra- 
dition running dry. 


Mr. Alec Guinness is one of those 
few fine actors who have become 
highly popular and still maintain 
their integrity. On the stage, his Rich- 
ard II, his fool in Lear or his soul 


doctor in The Cocktail Party were: 


fresh leaves of laurel in a perpetual- 
ly green career. Yet, turning to the 
cinema, he has also given the West 
a series of brilliant comic creations 
which make him a treat in England, 
America or France. Who can forget 
the obscure clerk fleecing the Bank 
of England of all its gold bullion? 
We chuckle as we remember the 
gleam in his eye, while retorts gurgle 
and the Man in the White Suit in- 
vents a fabric too Utopian for this 
commercial world. 


With the sad, anonymous face of 
Watteau’s clown “Gilles,” Mr. Guin- 
ness has the capacity for not only 
looking different in every role, but 
also of moving with the character- 
istics of those whom he has closely 
observed in prisons, at court, in the 
House of Commons, in the streets or 
in public parks. Luckily, his ability 
to make people laugh is both highly 
artistic and highly entertaining to 
the most diverse audiences. 


His name is Alfred, hers is Lynn; 
no one can say why the gentleman 
got first billing. They have been in 
the theatre full many a year; their 
timing and perfection are legendary; 





they could read the telephone book 
and get a laugh a minute. In fact 
there is nothing more to be said 
about them, except that England and 
America have never gone to war over 
such rare property, wisely allowing 
the children of divorced parents (he’s 
American, she’s English) to spend six 
months with each nation. 


Like a profile on a Greek coin, Miss 
Ethel Barrymore has survived every 
vicissitude of the theatre—early suc- 
cess, failure, renaissance—and has 
always maintained an indomitable 
dignity, even when appearing on 
television or in some slapstick Holly- 
wood film. Her name is by now al- 
most legend, so much so that one as- 
sociates it only with the past; yet 
the purveyor of the grand manner is 
still a grand beauty, a fine actress, a 
robust, wise, often witty personality. 
She is perhaps the last American 
theatrical representative of the great 
tradition. 


THEATRE CRITICS 


Long and lanky, thin and tall, 
causes many a man to fall. What is 
it?—a drama critic. The [London] 
Observer’s Mr. Kenneth Tynan looks 
more like a carrot-topped Pied Piper 
or a romantic Scandinavian simple- 
ton, rather than the waspish writer 
who, after a brilliant and promising 
prodigy phase, has settled down to 
becoming one of our most reliable 
critics. For a while, it seemed as if 
he would die young; and indeed, he 
had the urge to cram a great deal 
into his life in anticipation of a 
piteous early demise. But he has not 
ended spitting blood in an attic or 
taking laudanum in front of a gothic 
window. The youth is now reaching 
middle age; he has acquired an em- 
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bonpoint and a pair of steel-rimmed 
glasses. But his-writing still has the 
sting of youth, and his passion for 
the theatre remains unabated. En- 
compassing wider horizons than the 
London scene, Mr. Tynan has pub- 
lished The Three Theatres (Germany, 
England, France). His Observer 
pieces, meanwhile, maintain their 
standard of extraordinary erudition 
and alert intelligence. Mr. Tynan can 
also conjure up a vivid word picture 
of an actor’s performance. Qua 
critic, he has courage, strength of 
character, integrity; he is perhaps 
overfond of a harsh joke, and his 
cold-sheathed callousness must make 
him something of a lone wolf where 
friendship is concerned. But then, 
what critic can afford to relax in an 
atmosphere of cordiality ? 


One of the strange aspects of the 
American theatre is the virtually dic- 
tatorial power of seven men—the 
New York newspaper critics whose 
consensus of opinion can make or 
break a play. In London or Paris, 
the theatregoing public is rarely in- 
fluenced by this one factor alone; but 
with few exceptions, and those usual- 
ly being the drawing power of a star, 
American plays cannot survive a bad 
press. The real power in this critical 
Kremlin is further limited to two 
gentlemen—Mr. Brooks Atkinson and 
Mr. Walter Kerr—and it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that their critical 
appraisal determines the fate of most 
Broadway plays. Both critics are 
fortunately perceptive and without 
bias. Mr. Atkinson falls into what 
might be called the mellow liberalist 
tradition, while his confrere, Mr. 
Kerr, is apt to be more acid. Atkin- 
son's style is sober and serious, Kerr's 
is pithy and witty. 


Physically, they could not look less 
alike. Mr. Kerr might have stepped 
out of Guys and Dolls, with his Run- 
yonesque manner of dressing, his 
sleek gangster facade—Spanish eyes 
and black hair that will not obey the 
hairdresser. But he is only pretend- 
and his innate 
warmth of humanity is vividly ap- 


| parent, while any tendency towards 
| sadness is banished by a robust cyni- 


cism. Brooks Atkinson is more the 


| pipe-smoking schoolmaster with se- 


rious ambition for the welfare of the 


| theatre: a crusader disguised behind 
| an offhand, pipe-smoking independ- 


ence. He has a foxlike twmkle in his 
eyes, a duck’s flare of assertiveness 
about his nose. Everything in his 
manner bespeaks integrity and a 
wiry courage. —Cecil Beaton 
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Fireside Theatre Could Make This Dramatic 


ARGAIN 
OFFER 


Only The 


> «. fo new me 
bers who fade 
now and agree to 
Sccept as few as 
Our selections 
during the com- 
ing year. 


The Brand-New, Giant-Size, Edition of 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY of the 


AMERICAN THEATRE 


By Daniel Blum «+ Regular Publisher's Edition, $750 


HIS GIANT TREASURY re- in 

captures the greatest moments 
in the history of the American The- 
atre! More than 4,000 memorable 
photographs take you from the days 
of the ‘“‘gas-light’’ melodramas to 
the ‘‘musical of the century,"’ My 
Fair Lady. You see the theatre mature 
before your eyes. See players grow 
from “‘bits’’ to starring roles. En- 
joy the ‘“‘greats’’—past and present 
— on stage in scenes from hun- 
dreds of famous plays: Barrymore 


*“‘Hamlet,’’ Cornell in ‘‘Se. 
Joan,"’ the Lunts in ‘‘The Guards- 
man,’ Bankhead in ‘‘The Little 
Foxes,’" Pinza and Martin in 
“South Pacific,” and hundreds 
more. 

Includes fascinating descriptions 
of plays and players. Now selling 
at $7.50 in regular publisher's edi- 
tion, this lifetime treasury is just 
one of the TWO wonderful books 
you get as a new member of the 
Fireside Theatre—for only $1! 


Measures OVER A FOOT HIGH, Over 4,000 
photographs of famous plays and piayers. 


ANY ONE of These Top Hit Plays 


HELEN HAYES 
as “Victoria Regina” 


MY FAIR LADY, by Alan 
Jay Lerner — Complete 
with on-stage photos, the 
enchanting story — with 
all of the witty and ro- 
mantic lyrics -. of one 
of the best-loved hits in 
Broadway history. 


NO TiME FOR SER- 
GEANTS, dy Ira Levin — 
Broadway's biggest laugh 
hit tells how the entire 
U. S. Air Force loses its 
battle against 


figure no man could resist. 
The boy sold his soul to 
become a pennant-winning 
ball player. What happens 
when boy meets gir] makes 
for ‘‘musical comedy at its 
bounciest.”" — Kerr, N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. 


THE LARK, by Jean Anou- 

ith adapted by Lillian Hell- 

man — Joan of Arc comes 

alive as a warm human 

seuntey girl in this smash 
it. 


country-boy draftee. 


THE WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS, 
fh by Jean Anouilh — The hilarious and 
of a famous General who 
ui, has retired from everything except love 

making. ‘‘Uproarious sex comedy."’— 
Richard Watts, N. ¥. Post. 


DAMN YANKEES, by George Abbott 
and Douglas Wallop — The 
her soul to the devil for a 


iG moving stor; 


You Enjoy All of These Advantages By Joining The Fireside Theatre: 


ES, by joining the Fireside Theatre Book 

Club now you get the brand-new edition 
of ‘‘A Pictorial History of the American Theatre”’ 
+ « « PLUS any one of the six hit plays described 
above — BO for only ONE DOLLAR! This 
generous offer is made to introduce you to Ameri- 
ca’s only theatre book club—and to acquaint you 
with the $ eeeates and SAVINGS you will enjoy 
as a member, 


Enhances Your Appreciation of 

the Theatre: 

As a member you are offered the FULL TEXT of 

a new hit play in book form, every month, as soon 

after it opens on Broadway as possible, You learn 

about the new plays scene by scene; re-read them 

at your leisure ; discuss them with authority ; build 

a handsome lifetime theatre library. 

PROVEN HITS: The plays will always be TOP 

hits. During the coming months members will 
offered beautiful, illustrated volumes of such 

hits as Critics’ Award winning play- 


wright, Terence Rattigan’s new triumph, Seperate 
Tables; the Pulitzer Prize winner, Diary of Anne 
Frank—and other brand-new top hits as soon 
after they open as possible. 


You Save Money on The Floys You Want: 


Members receive a free subscription to “Cur 
tain Time,” which describes each selection 
in advance. You need accept as few as four 
selections a year at a cost of only $1.98 
each, plus a few cents postage—even though 
the same play elsewhere for $2.75 t 
$3.00 in publishers’ editions! 


SEND NO MONEY: The 
you the giant “Pictorial 
American Theatre” AND the hit play 
your choice BOTH for only $1.00 If 
delighted, return both books in 10 days ; 
your membership will be cancelled 
coupon now t 


sells 


coupon will 


bring 
History of tl 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-!2 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


tee TIGER AT “'1E GATES, 
by Jean Giradvuz, translat- 
ed by Christo- 

pher Fry — A 

brilliant satire 

set in Troy 

where old men 

and young pre- 

fer the horrors 

of war to the 
surrender of 

Helen. 


irl sold 
ace and 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-12, 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

Please send me for 10 days FREE EXAMINATION 
— the brand-new “Pictorial History of the Ameri- 
can Theatre’’ AND the Hit Play I have indicated 
below, and enroll me as a member. I may return both 
books in 10 days and you will cancel my membership. 
Or I will pay only $1.00 (plus shipping charges) for 
both bocks. You will send me ‘‘Curtain Time”’ in ad- 
vance of each new monthly play selection. I will take 
at least four more plays during the coming year at 
tie low Club price of only $1.98 each, (plus shipping). 
Write Here Title 
Of Hit Play You Wants.............csseserserreeneee ecneseenneen 


(Please print plainly) 


TE 0G TG sientncncinitocitenemcenmemenn 


Zone 
Sn) Bate ...cerecessere 
(Offer good in Continental U. S. A. only) 
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YOURS FREE 


with membership in THE BOOK FIND CLUB 


THE GREAT AGES OF 
WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 


INDIVIDUAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES * CLOTHBOUND 
MORE THAN 1500 PAGES * 5%" x 8" 


This handsomely boxed _* 
a library editi = 


Tue Book FIND 

these six volumes of 

of the greate 

civilization and i 

some of the nm 

scholars of our tir 

contains sé 
men who contribt ™~ 
period in “ 
of Western thought and is edited by a 
scholar, distinguished not only in the 
particular field he is treating, but for his 
ability to translate the philosophical ideas 
in terms of non-academic experience. This 
handsomely boxed set is an indispensable 
reference work for every home library, for yourself 
and for your children at school. 


Membership in THE Book Finb CLUvB is both 

easy and rewarding. Each month you receive free 

our literary magazine, The Book Find 

News, which contains an authoritative review of the 


forthcoming selection. If you like it, you 

need do nothing, it will arrive automatically; 

if not, simply return a form saying, “Send 

me nothing.” Or, you may choose from a list of over 
100 current books, all available at special 
membership savings. And, under the Book Find 
Bonus Plan, you receive one free book 

for each four purchases. 


Published at $17.75 


TAI2 
THE BOOK FIND CLUB, /o Theatre Arts Magazine, 130 W. 56 St., N.Y. 19 
Please enroll me as a member and send me, Free, the six-volume set, 
THE GREAT AGES OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY, clong with the book | have 
chosen as my first selection at the members’ price plus 24¢ postage and 
handling. | am to receive free the monthly Book Find News. | agree to 
buy at least 3 additional books during my first year of membership, and 
| am to receive a Bonus Book for each four purchases. | may cancel my 
membership without obligation at any time thereafter. 
Begin my membership with the selection noted below. 
Pub. Members’ 
-] Dual Selection: THE HIDDEN PERSUADERS by Vance at price 
Packard and MEMORIES OF A CATHOLIC GIRLHOOD 
by Mary McCarthy $7.95 
. . ] COMPULSION by Meyer Levin 
P Begin your membership now FURTHER FABLES FOR OUR TIME by James Thurber 
FREE = Le oy hes Faulkner 
; ‘ceptine vour LE BERNARD S' by St. John Ervine 
by accepting you set of |) THE POWER ELITE by C. Wright Mills 


THE GREAT AGES OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY J 7 ae ee ee 


plus your choice of one of the — 


above books as your first selection. Address 
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